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EINIGE NORWEGISCHE ZAUBERFORMELN 


Seit der Veréffentlichung der beiden Merseburger Zauber- 
spriiche durch Jakob Grimm in den Abhandlungen der Berliner 
Akademie 1842 hat sich die Forschung viel und eingehend mit 
denselben beschiéftigt, hauptsichlich mit dem zweiten Spruch. 
Einerseits gingen die Untersuchungen aus auf eine Deutung des 
Spruches, auf eine Klirung der ungemein schwierigen Probleme 
auf dem Gebiet der germanischen Mythologie und die Lésung 
der Frage, ob hier altes Erbgut aus heidnischer Zeit oder christ- 
liche Grundlage zu sehen sei; andrerseits richtete sich das In- 
teresse auf das Sammeln von Parallelen und Beweismaterial, 
wodurch méglicherweise eine Lésung der aufgeworfenen Fragen 
herbeigefiihrt werden kénnte. Uber die unter die erstere Rubrik 
gehérigen Probleme gehen die Meinungen noch scharf aus- 

-einander. In seiner Ausgabe der kleineren althochdeutschen 
Denkmiiler (1916) wendet sich Steinmeyer ganz entschieden 
gegen die von Krohn und Mansikka (Uber russische Zauber- 
formein, 1909) vertretene Ansicht, dass wir in den Zauber- 
spriichen, auch in den dlteren, uns nicht auf dem Boden des 
germanischen Heidentums befinden, sondern in der Vorstellungs- 
welt des katholischen Mittelalters. Diesen finnischen Gelehrten 
schliesst sich R. Th. Christiansen an (Die finnischen und nor- 
dischen Varianten des zweiten Merseburgerspruches. Eine ver- 
gleichende Studie. F(olklore) F(ellows) Communications N:o. 
18. Hamina 1914). In einem Referat iiber Christiansens Buch 
(Wodans eller Kristi Ridt, Danske Studier 1916, 189-193) stimmt 
F. Ohrt dem Verfasser in allem Wesentlichen bei und ist in 
letzter Zeit der Frage wieder niher getreten mit einer griind- 
lichen Untersuchung und weiteren Beweisen fiir seine schon 
friiher vorgetragene Ansicht (Trylleord fremmede og danske 
(Danmarks Folkeminder Nr. 25). Kgbenhavn 1922 und De 
danske Besvergelser mod Vrid og Blod. Tolkning og Forhistorie. 
K¢benhavn 1922). In einer Besprechung dieser beiden Arbeiten, 
AfdA. XLIII, 37f., halt Mogk die Frage, ob der zweite Merse- 
burger Spruch heidnisch-germanischen Ursprungs oder ein 
antik-christliches Gewichs sei, auf das man nur germanische 
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Gétternamen gepfropft habe, endgiiltig fiir gelést und zwar zu 
gunsten der antik-christlichen Auffassung. Balderes ist als 
Appellativum zu fassen, unentschieden aber bleibt es, ob es 
sich auf Wodan oder Phol bezieht; diese Frage und die andere, 
wer unter Phol zu verstehen ist, hat auch Ohrt noch nicht ge- 
lést. Es ist nicht meine Absicht, hier niher darauf einzugehen, 
hinweisen méchte ich nur auf den von Hoffmann-Krayer ZfdA. 
LXI, 178 verdffentlichten Verrenkungssegen aus dem Berner 
Jura, in dem ‘St. Paul’ und ‘notre Seigneur’ als die beteiligten 
Personen genannt werden und der als Stiitze angesehen werden 
kénnte fiir den zuerst von Bugge gemachten Vorschlag, Phol 
mit Paulus zu identifizieren. 

Was das Sammeln von Varianten anbetrifft, so liefert 
Christiansen eine wertvolle Erginzung zu dem von A. Ch. 
Bang (Norske Hexeformularer og magiske Opskrifter. Kristiania 
1901), O. Ebermann (Blut- und Wundsegen. 1903), Hilsig 
(Der Zauberspruch bei den Germanen bis um die Mitte des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Leipzig 1910) und anderswo zusammengetra- 
genen Material in seiner Darstellung der dinischen, norwe- 
gischen, schwedischen und finnischen Verrenkungssegen, denen 
er in einem Anhang auch russische und lettische beifiigt. 
F. Ohrt verdanken wir ausser den bereits erwihnten Unter- 
suchungen die schon vor denselben verOffentlichte, umfassende 
Sammlung der dinischen Zauberformeln, Danmarks Trylle- 
formler I-II, 1917 und 1921. Es sollte schwer halten, zu dem 
schon so reichlich vorhandenen Material noch neues hinzuzu- 
fiigen. Durch Zufall ist mir Gelegenheit geworden, eine Variante 
des zweiten Merseburger Spruches beizusteuern, die in ihrer 
Fassung etwas abweicht von den bis dahin verzeichneten. Der 
Spruch stammt aus einer kleinen handschriftlichen Sammlung 
von Segensformeln, die eine hier ansiassige Familie norwegischer 
Abkunft aus der alten Heimat mitbrachte. Die Spriiche wurden 
um die Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts aus dem Munde einer 
alten Verwandten der Familie niedergeschrieben, die in ihrer 
Gegend, nicht weit von Trondhjem, als “weise Frau’”’ galt und 
als solche nicht selten zu Rate gezogen wurde. Ich teile aus 
dieser Sammlung die Variante des zweiten Merseburger Spru- 
ches mit und sonst noch einiges, was in dem hier gegebenen 
Wortlaut noch nicht Aufnahme gefunden hat in die mir be- 
kannten Sammelwerke, auch nicht in das grosse Werk von Bang. 




























































Einige Norwegische Zauberformeln 


1. 


Vrenord 
Jesus reiste over en Hei, 
han skulde en dyr Vei, 
hans F¢lefod vrun sik. 
Jeg vil din Fod ombinde, 
Sene om Sene, 
Kjéd om Kj¢d, 
Blod om Blod, 
din Fod skal vere lige god som f¢r, 
sagde Jesus. 


2. 


Steme Blod 
Jesus stod ved Jordans Flod, 
der ster:te han baade, 
Vand og Blod. 
Staa Blod, 
som Jesus stod 
ved Jordans Flod. 
I Jesu Navn. 


3. 


Jesus gik i Flod, 
stemte Vand og Blod. 
Staa Blod, 
som Jesus stod. 

4. 


Jesus gik i Veien frem, 
m¢gdte han Moren: 
Hvor vil du hen? 


Nei, du skal vende om igjen, 
borti Berg og bryd Sten, 

sug Blod og bid Ben, 

indtil du omvender dig igjen. 


5. 


Der kom tre Beilere fra Hemlen ned 
og satte sig paa en Due (Tue?), 

den ene kunde spinne Guld, 

den anden kunde tvinde Guld, 

den tredie var Jomfru Maria selv, 
som kunde binde Moren. 

I Navnet. 


Mensel 


6. 


Atter saa kom der tre Beilere fra Hemlen ned, 
den ene var Solen, 

den anden var Maanen, 

den tredie var Jomfru Maria selv, 

som kunde binde Moren. 


7. 


At regne fra 12-0, 
Jesus velde dgve 12 Kuler. 


8. 


For Avind 
Jesus gik i Veien frem, 
saa m¢dte han Avindsmanden: 
Hvor vil du hen? 


Nei, siger Jesus, du skal dig tilbage vende 
til den same Mand, som dig utsendte; 

du skal ikke gjgre ham mer til Men 

end en jordfast Sten. 


9. 


Tage Pine Vek 
Der kom tre Jomfruer fra Hemlen ned, 
den ene med Lys, 
den anden med Spyd, 
den tredie me(d) dgvelse og soova. 
I Navn af G. S. H. til frels os fra det Onde. 


10. 


For Rendsel 
Jesus skal til Kirken gaa 
at ddve Rendsel, onde Saar. 
Jesus gik i Kirken ind, 
dgver Rendsel og Pine, 
Jesus sovnet, Pinen dovnet. 
Under Jesu Navn. 


11. 


For Svaghed 
Jesus gik over en Bro, 
der m¢dte han et Menneske som greder. | 
Hvad greder du for? siger Jesus. 
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At jeg er mig Svagt og Momagt! 

Men jeg vil tage bort Svagt og Momagt, 
og give dig igjen Magt og Blod. 

Under Jesu Navn, 

i den Trenegheds Navn. 


Der Verrenkungssegen ist von grésster Einfachheit. Liegt 
in der Bezeichnung des Rittes als dyr méglicherweise eine An- 
spielung auf den Todesweg Christi, der mit dessen Einritt in 
Jerusalem auf dem Fiillen (F¢l, volo) der Eselin am Palm- 
sonntag gewissermassen seinen Anfang nimmt? Der Ausdruck 
dyr vei findet sich auch bei Bang 1: 


Jesus og St. Mikkel red 
paa sine dyre Veie. 


Bei den beiden Formeln zur Stillung des Blutes ist zu bemerken, 
dass das Blut nicht zum Stehen gebracht wird, wie Jesus die 
Flut zum Stehen zwang, sondern wie er selber still stand; 
dies stimmt zu den von Bang verzeichneten Spriichen: 


Som Jesus stod ved Jordans Flod 
og der den hellige Daab modtog, 


saa stanser jeg den ulykkeliges Blod (1243), 


Staa du haarde Ildebrand, 
som Jesus gjek (og) stod 
i Jordans Flod (1266). 


Daneben kommen auch vor: som den Mand i Helvede stod 
(1416), som tre Mand i Helvede stod (1414), som de tre Mend 
i Ovnen stod (1241). Der fiinfte und sechste Spruch, wahr- 
scheinlich auch der vierte, sind bestimmt zum Gebrauch gegen 
Gebirmutterleiden; man vergleiche Bang 240: 


At binde Bglen paa en Kvinde 
Der kom tre Jomfruer fro @sterlunds By, 
den fgrste kan Guldet spinne, 
den anden Barne-Mora binde, 
den tredje laegger den i sit rette Lag paa N. N. 
og den heftes og befestes i F.S.H. 


Der siebente Spruch soll die Heilung von Geschwiiren herbei- 
fihren. Er ist ein Beispiel des Riickwirtszaubers; dem un- 
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heilvollen Einfluss oder dem Ubel, das man beschworen wollte, 
wurde eine bestimmte Zahl beigelegt, hier 12, eine heilige Zahl 
wohl wegen der Zwolfzahl der Apostel, und diese schrittweise 
bis zur Null vermindert in dem Glauben, dass die Krankheit 
oder das Ubel sich in entsprechendem Masse verringerte. 
Hilsig, p. 104, findet fiir dieses Verfahren schon Belege bei 
Marcellus, XV, 10, auch in einem Codex des neunten Jahr- 
hunderts, der eine medicina Plinii enthalt, und bei den Angel- 
sachsen, z. B. den Wid cyrnel betitelten Spruch (Kemble I, 
437; Cockayne III, 62). 
E. H. MENSEL 
Smith College 
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TWO SHAKESPEAREAN NOTES 
I 


It is the exception when an editor of Hamlet has not under- 
taken to explain in one way or another Gertrude’s statement 
that her son was fat (V,ii, 274).! The greater number of editors 
have been satisfied to repeat Collier’s explanation that Shakes- 
peare, in having Hamlet fat, was adapting the part to the size of 
Burbage, the original representative of Hamlet.? An occasional 
editor has proposed to alter the objectional word in the text, 
but these proposals have not been received with favour.’ In 
recent years it has been proposed to give to “fat” the meaning 
of “out of condition.”* But, so far as I know, no evidence has 
been advanced to support this meaning other than the fact 
that this interpretation accommodates itself to the general 
meaning of the text. 

There is, however, in a popular physiological misconception 
of Shakespeare’s day, evidence that Gertrude, in speaking of 
Hamlet as fat, had in mind the effect upon Hamlet of his violent 
physical exercise, and not that he was either corpulent or tending 
to corpulency. The popular conception to which I refer con- 
sidered sweat to be human fat oozing through the pores of the 


1 The reason for such general comment upon this passage is explained by 
Hudson: “This speaking of Hamlet as ‘fat and short of breath’ is greatly at 
at odds with the idea we are apt to form of him.” Only a few critics accept liter- 
ally that Hamlet is fat. Elze believes that “it is a masterly stroke of the poet 
to bring Hamlet’s indecision and inertness, his melancholy and heartache, into 
connection with his physique, and so account physiologically for his turn of 
mind and character.” Clarke contends that “this refers to Hamlet himself, who, 
as a sedentary student, a man of contemplative habits, once given rather to 
reflection than to action, might naturally be supposed to be of somewhat 
plethoric constitution.” Sidney Lee (Caxton Shakespeare, p. 204) leans to the 
same opinion, “for Hamlet’s sedentary student life might easily tend to corpu- 
lence.” 

2? Among those who accept Collier’s explanation as the correct one are: 
Hudson, H. G. White, Dyce, Chambers, Dowden, Rolfe, and Herford. 

*H. Wyeth substitutes “faint”; and Plewhe, referring to IV, vii, 158, 
conjectures “hot.” Bullock conjectures “fey.” 

* Tudor Ed., Temple Ed., Arden Ed. 
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body—that sweat was, actually, melted fat. In the light of this 
conception Gertrude’s words, “He’s fat,” have the meaning, 
“He’s sweating fat from his pores”; or, as we understand it, 
simply, “He’s sweating.” 

The text confirms the fact that Hamlet is sweating. In 
the next line to that in which Gertrude affirms that Hamlet is 
fat, she notes the need of his mopping his brow: 


He’s fat and short of breath,— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brow. 


And five lines below, she repeats in more emphatic form her 
anxiety for his comfort, “Come, let me wipe thy face.” 
Examples to establish in Shakespeare’s time a general be- 
lief that fat in the form of sweat exuded from the body, are to 
be found in widely differing fields of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century thought. Ben Jonson’s plays furnish us with several 
examples. Referring to Ursula, the pig-woman, a notably fat 
person in Bartholomew Fair (II1,i,), Jonson makes sport of her 
melting away under the influence of heat and excitement: 


Mooncalf: Pray you be not angry, Mistress. I'll have it [a chair] widen’d 
anon. 

Ursula: No, no, I shall e’en dwindle away to ’t, ere the Fair be done; you 
think now you have heated me; a poor vex’d thing I am, J feel myself 
dropping already as fast as I can; two stone o’ suet a day is my proportion. 


Jonson returns with evident relish to the thought in two other 
places in the same scene: 
Ursula: I am all fire and fat, Nightingale, I shall e’en melt away to the first 


woman, a rib again, I am afraid. I do water the ground in knots, as I go, 
like a great garden-pot; you may follow me by the SS. I make. 


And again Knockem says of the same fat Ursula, “I do make 
conscience of vexing thee, now in the dog-days, this hot weather, 
for fear of foundering thee in the body, and melting down a 
pillar of the Fair. 

In the Staple of News (II, ii,), Jonson describes a similar 
loss of “fat” by Lickfinger, the cook, who, unlike Hamlet, was 
not of normal weight: 

I have lost two stone 


Of suet in the service, posting hither: 
You might have followed me like a waterin g-pot, 
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And seen the knots I made along the street: 

My face dropt like the skimmer in a fritter-pan, 
And my whole body is yet, to say the truth, 

A roasted pound of butter, with grated bread in ’t! 


Outside the drama the idea turns up in the most unexpected 
quarters. In Fox’s Acts and Monuments,’ one of the heroes of 
the book employs it to express forcibly his determination to 
remain true to his faith: “I will see the uttermost drop of this 
grease of mine molten away, and the last gobbet . . . . consumed 
to ashes before I will forsake my God and his truth.” And in 
The Felicitie of Man,® writing of a body hanging from a gibbet, 
the author tells us that the body “was annointed with his own 
grease by the heat of the sun that drew out his sweat.” Of later 
date we find the thought in The Wandering Jew, Telling 
Fortunes to Englishmen (1628) :” 


A kitchen-stuff-wench might pick up a living, by following me, from the 
fat which I lose in straddling. I do not live by the sweat of my brow, but am 
almost dead with sweating. 


John Cleveland® furnishes the last example of this kind that 
I shall quote to prove the general currency of the thought: 


And when he had squeez’d her and gaum’d her until 
The fat of her face ran down like a mill. 


As not infrequently happens in the case of an outworn idea 
of this kind, we find it preserved in a proverbial expression, 
the origin of which has been forgotten. “To fry in one’s own 
grease”® is still understood in a transferred sense, although it is 
not associated today, as it was earlier, with an identification 
of “sweat” with “fat.” 


* Quoted in Gairdner’s Lollardy, IV, 352, from Dr. Pendleton’s words in 
Fox’s Acts, 612-36. 

* Barckley’s Felicitie of Man (1631 ed.), p. 479. 

7 Quoted in The Shakespeare Allusion Book, Vol. 1, p. 446. 

8 John Cleveland’s Poems (1687 ed.), p. 258. 

*See N.E.D., under ‘grease’ (d) and ‘fry’ (v): “Sweat (fry) in one’s 
grease.”’ “‘To melt one’s grease” means “to exhaust one’s strength by violent 
effort.” Thomas Draxe (1616) gives in his collection of proverbs, Anglia, Vol. 
42, (no. 1349), under the heading “malice”: He frieth in his own grease. T. 
Fuller in his Gnomologia (1732) has the form: Let him fry in his own grease. 
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To return to Shakespeare, the passage in Hamlet is not 
his only example referring to the belief that sweat is fat exuding 
from the body. In As You Like It (III, ii, 47), Touchstone 
silences Corin by noting that “the grease of a mutton is as 
wholesome as the sweat of a man”: 


Corin: Those that are good manners at court, are as ridiculous in the 
country as the behaviour of the country is most mockable at the court. 
You told me you salute not at the court, but you kiss your hands; that 
courtesy would be uncleanly if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touchstone: Instance, briefly; come, instance. 

Corin: Why, we are still handling our ewes; and their fells, you know, are 


greasy. 

Touchstone: Why, do not your courtier’s hands sweat? and is not the grease 
of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of a man? Shallow, shallow, 
a better instance, I say; come. 


The force of Touchstone’s comparison of “the grease of a mut- 
ton” with “the sweat of a man” is lost unless we understand 
the popular belief. 

Again, the “hell-broth” of the witches in Macbeth (IV, i,) 
contains both the “toad that days and nights thirty-one swelter’d 
venom,” and the “grease that’s sweaten from the murderer’s 
gibbet.” The identification of sweat with fat occurs, also, in 
words addressed in indignation by Hamlet to his mother: 


Nay, but to live’® 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty— 


Falstaff is the last of Shakespeare’s characters that I shall 
summon to offer evidence here. On a notable occasion he was 
set upon, robbed, and put to vigorous flight, with the result, 
as Hal tells us," that “as he walked along he larded the earth 
with his sweat.” In the Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff 
laments the necessity of having had to creep into the bucking- 
basket where his huge bulk, “as subject to heat as butter,” 
was “half stewed in its own grease like a Dutch dish.” “To be 
stopped in, like a strong distillation, with stinking clothes that 
fretted in their own grease”—Falstaff is recounting his grievances 


1° Hamlet (III, iv, 92). ‘Seam’ is the fat or grease of a hog. 
U First Part of Henry the Fourth, II, ii, 116. 
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to Master Brook—“a man of my kidney, think of it, that am 
as subject to heat as butter; a man of continual dissolution and 
thaw: it was a miracle to ’scape suffocation. And in the height 
of this bath, when I was more than half stewed in grease like 
a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames, and cooled, glow- 
ing hot, in that surge, like a horse-shoe: think of that, hissing- 
hot, think of that, Master Brook.” 

Later in the same play while thinking over his experience 
in the bucking-basket and his more recent experience as the 
fat Witch of Brentford, Falstaff reflects what would happen 
if it should come to the ear of the court how he had been 
“washed and cudgelled” (IV, v, 98). “They would,” he re- 
flects ruefully, “melt me out of my fat drop by drop, and liquor 
fishermen’s boots with me.” But here, exit slowly, with the 
“many tons of oil in his belly,” Falstaff, the chief witness 
for the defence in this attempt to clear Hamlet of the suspicion 
of corpulency.” 

Shakespeare’s and his contemporaries’ identification of 
sweat with fat I advance to justify the feeling of many who 
agree with Lowell that “a fat Hamlet is as inconceivable as 
a lean Falstaff.” 


II. 


There are three passages in Shakespeare’s plays in which 
the question, “What is’t o’clock?”, or a variant form of this 
question,” possesses a proverbial meaning well known to the 
Elizabethan, but forgotten before the time of the Victorian. 
The obvious literal meaning of the question in these passages, 
it has been assumed, is the whole meaning.“ This, however, 


2 In the Comedy of Errors (II, ii, 97) a fat kitchen-wench is “all grease” 
because she sweats. Dromio of Syracuse “knows not what use to put her to but 
to make a lamp of her and run from her by her own light. I warrant her rags 
and the tallow in them will burn a Poland winter: if she lives till doomsday, 
she’ll burn a week longer than the whole world.” 

3 In two of the passages occurs the variant form of the question, “What is 
the time o’day?” 

™ The general failure to explain in these passages the meaning of “What 
is’t o’clock?” may be put down to the fact that the literal meaning of the ques- 
tion is adverted to in the replies to the question, a fact that has misled the com- 
mentators into accepting the literal meaning as the whole meaning. The same 
question with only its literal meaning occurs, of course, a number of times in 


Shakespeare’s plays. 
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is not the case. In two of the three passages, two meanings— 
the literal and a less frequent figurative meaning with sarcastic 
implication—are played upon in true Shakespearean fashion. 
In the other passage the literal meaning is less involved, while 
the secondary meaning is prominent. Without an understand- 
ing of the secondary meaning of “What is’t o’clock?”, these 
passages remain only casual and insignificant inquiries after 
the time of day, totally devoid of Shakespeare’s genial humour, 
and entirely deprived of their contribution to the characteriza- 
tion of the speakers. 

But before proceeding to examine the passages in Shakes- 
peare, I want to make clear the secondary meaning of the 
question, “What is’t o’clock?” The key is found in John Hey- 
wood’s and in Dean Swift’s collections of proverbs. Heywood’s 
example, Farmer says, has the meaning, “saw how matters 
stood” or “became aware of the facts.”™ It is used of a wife 
who, colloquially speaking, “woke up,” only after her money 
had been squandered: 


But she not so much as dreamed that all was spent, 


But straight as she had forthwith opened the lock, 
She looked in the bag what it was o’clock. 

Swift has the proverbial expression in the interrogative 
form twice. In both cases it is distinctly provocative, implying 
in no uncertain manner the incompetency of the person ad- 
dressed :"* 

Neverout: Miss, what’s o'clock? 


Miss...: Why, you must know ’tis a thing like a bell, and you a fool that 
can’t tell. 


The second example is no less a reminder of the folly of the 
person questioned: 


Neverout: Why, Miss, then you may kiss— 
Miss...: Pray, my lord, what’s o’clock by your oracle? 


The taunt conveyed by this question becomes more apparent 
when the examples of its use in John Lyly and in George 


18 John Heywood’s Proverbs (Farmer), p. 99. Farmer notes, p. 345, that 


the “phrase is still colloquial or slang.” 
16 Polite Conversations in Swift’s Works (Scott), IX, 400 and 426, 


TT! 
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Chapman are examined. They use it to give a significant touch 
to characters of simple wits who fail equally to realize the 
opprobrious meaning the question conveys, either when they 
direct it to another, or when it is directed by another to them- 
selves. Silena in Mother Bombie (II, iii, 51) proves herself up 
to the hilts “the foolish daughter”—if proof be necessary— 
when she uses the question herself: 


Candius: You said you want to know your fortune. I am a scholar and am 
cunning in palmistry. 
Silena: The better for you, sir; here’s my hand, what’s o’clock? 


Again in the same play (IV, ii, 65) Silena fails to understand 
the question Halfpennie asks: 


Halfpennie: On thy conscience tell me what ’tis o’clock .... 
Silena: I cry you mercy, I have killed your cushion. 
Halfpennie: I am paid and struck dead in the nest. 


George Chapman’s use of the question is no less clear in 
revealing its colloquial or slang meaning.” In his Widow’s 
Tears (V, iii, 234), by the use of a variant form of the question, 
he reveals the stupidity of a “brainless upstart”: 


Captain: My lord, this is the sentinel you speak of. 

Governor: How now, sir? What time o’day is’t? 

Captain: I cannot show you precisely an’t please your honour. 
Governor: What, shall we have replications and rejoinders? 


In All Fools (II, i, 161), a foolish character mistakenly thinks 
that “What is’t o’clock?” is a proper question “for discourse 
in my fair mistress’ presence” : 


I did not, as you gallants do, 

Fill my discourse up drinking tobacco; 

But on the present furnish’d evermore 

With tales and practis’d speeches; as sometimes, 
“What is’t o’clock, what stuff’s this petticoat? 
What costs the making? What the fringe and all?” 


17 The New English Dictionary knows the expression, although it does not 
recognize its interrogative form: “To know (find) what o’clock it is. To know 
(discover) the real state of things... . . Dickens, Sk. Boz. 451 (Hoppe), Our 
governor’s wide awake. .... He knows what’s o’clock.” See also N.E.D., 
“Time of day,” under “Time” 28c, “colloq. or slang.” 
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A third example, in Chapman’s The Ball (II, ii, 145), involves 
the use of the question as a sly thrust at the person addressed: 


Luc: I would only know the truth; it were great pity. 
For my own part I ever wish’d you well, 
Although, in modesty, I have been silent. 

Pray, what's o’clock? 

Amb: How’s this? 


If these examples have established for our question a col- 
loquial meaning broadly intimating, if not actually avowing, 
the mental poverty of the person addressed, it remains to note 
the passages in Shakespeare in which this meaning is present. 

In As You Like Jt, Rosalind announces to Celia in the 
Forest of Arden (III, ii, 380) that she will speak to Orlando 
“like a saucy lackey and under that habit play the knave with 
him.” In her next words she proceeds to carry out her intention: 


Ros: Do you hear, forester? 

Orl: Very well, what would you? 

Ros: I pray you, what is’t o'clock? 

Orl: You should ask me what time o’day; there’s no clock in the forest. 


Rosalind in her use of the double-meaning question strikes at 
once the note of the “saucy lackey.” By its use she adverts, 
in a spirit of joyous raillery, to the dejected condition of Or- 
lando; and leads the conversation to the subject she would be 
ever hearing, Orlando’s love for her. “What is’t o’clock?” here 
seems in its implication to be stronger than our expression, 
“What’s wrong with you,” by as much as would be necessary 
to imply some folly on the part of Orlando. 

Falstaff, with the first words that boom from his lips,* joins 
Rosalind in pressing into service the question under discussion: 


Falstaf': How now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prince: Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack and unbuttoning 
thee after supper and sleeping upon benches after noon, that thou hast 
forgoiten to demand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the day? ... . 


The literal meaning alone of Falstaff’s question is without 
significance and lacks the distinctive Falstaffian note of raillery. 


18 First Part of King Henry the Fourth, I, i, 1. 
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When we recognize, however, that this question was used, at 
times, to indicate a greater or less degree of tardiness of appre- 
hension on the part of the person questioned, it becomes both 
significant and distinctive. Hal’s reaction, also, to the quip in 
Falstaff’s question is as witty as it is immediate, and we gain 
the satisfaction of recognizing from Falstaff’s first words, and the 
reply to these words, that he is “not only witty in himself,” but 
“the cause that wit is in other men.” 

But there is more to be explained in this question of Falstaff’s 
than the characteristic note of mirth. Hal in his rejoinder to 
Falstaff adds, “Thou hast forgotten to demand truly what 
thou wouldst truly know.” But what was it Falstaff would 
truly know? The answer is found in the New English Dictionary, 
where we are informed that to “know what o’clock (time o’ day) 
it is,” has the meaning, “to know the real state of things.” 
Falstaff’s query is more than a humorous thrust at the expense 
of Hal; it is a query after the real state of things. It is a thought 
for the morrow on the part of the “fat rascal”; and is associated 
in his mind with some recently raised hue and cry that may 
land him “as high as Lydgate” on a stout pair of gallows. 
No wonder he is “as melancholy as a pair of Lincolnshire 
bag-pipes,” or that he turns in his troubled state of mind to 
inquire of his friend the real state of things. 

Biron, “replete with mocks,” is the third of our witty 
triumvirate to employ the question as a weapon of his wit.” 
He is engaged in verbal thrust and parry with Rosaline who 
answers Biron’s cutting, “What time o’ day?”, with the equally 
cutting, “The hour that fools should ask”: 


Biron: Your wit’s too hot, it speeds too fast, ’twill tire. 
Rosaline: Not till it leave the rider in the mire. 

Biron: What time o’ day? 

Rosaline: The hour that fools should ask. 


Rosaline’s answer to Biron’s quip is interesting especially for 
the occurrence in it of the word “fool” which leaps to her lips 
in a spirit of retaliation, as it does to the lips of others provoked 
by the same offensive question.” 


19 Sec Note 17. 
2° Love’s Labour’s Lost, II. i. 120. 
® There is a doubtful example of the question in Timon of Athens (I, i, 257): 
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It would be of interest to know the origin of the question 
“What is’t o’clock?”, in the sense we have been considering. 
It seems to have served Shakespeare and others of his time as 
a convenient circumlocution for the stronger term “fool.” This 
meaning it may have acquired at some time when it served as 
a simple question by which to test the wits of a fool.” At any 
rate the Elizabethan dramatist was able by its use to add 
humour to his dialogue, and to give to his characterization an 
added touch of naturalness. 

M. P. TILLEY 

University of Michigan 





First Lord: What time o'day is it, Apemantus? 

A pemantus: Time to be honest. 

First Lord: That time serves still. 

A pemantus: The more accursed thou, that still omitt’st it. 
This example is doubtful for the First Lord is hurrying to keep a dinner engage- 
ment with Timon and seems to have no intention of mocking Apemantus, 
while the latter’s retort is not unlike similar replies of his to other questions. 

* Blackstone, in his Commentaries (I. 303), notes that “a man is not an 
idiot if he hath any glimmering of reason, so that he can tell his parents, his 
age, or the like common matters.”” May not the time of day have been one of 
these “common matters” applied as a test? 














ROMANCE AND GERMANIC LINGUISTIC 
TENDENCIES 


In the following study I shall try to show that Romance 
and Germanic sound-changes are the natural result of the normal 
working of the speech-habits of these two language-groups. 
I assume that the speech-habits of a language are of long stand- 
ing and that they really constitute what may properly be called 
the tendency of the language. This identification of present 
observable speech-habit with historical tendency seems to me 
to be justified by the fact that the chief sound-changes of the 
past can be adequately explained as the outgrowth of the natural 
operating of these so-called present speech-habits. I shall dis- 
cuss the question under three headings: 

1. The Character of Romance and Germanic Speech-Habits. 

2. Romance and Germanic Consonant-Changes. 

3. Some Comments on the Theory of Strengthening of 
Articulation 


1. THE CHARACTER OF ROMANCE AND GERMANIC SPEECH-HABITS 


Romance languages, especially French, show a tendency 
toward a fairly even distributing of the energy of accent over 
all the sound-elements in a slightly crescendo manner. This 
type of accent is characterized by gradual and gentle attack and 
release of articulation and by the absence of marked contrasts 
in muscle tension and relaxation; it may be described as a 
distributed crescendo type. Furthermore, in these languages 
the voiceless stops are formed with firm closure of the glottis; 
in fact the vocal chords are more tense than they are when they 
are vibrating. 

Germanic languages on the other hand show a tendency 
toward a restricting of the energy of accent to one point, namely, 
the beginning of the sound-element. This type of accent is 
characterized by a sudden attack and release of articulation, 
and by marked contrasts in muscle tension and relaxation; it 
may be described as a restricted decrescendo type. Furthermore, 
in these languages the voiceless stops are formed with an open 
glottis. 
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We shall now draw three corollaries from these general 
propositions: 

ist—Inasmuch as the chief energy in speech always falls on 
the vowel of the syllable we can say that the distributed 
crescendo tendency leads to the formation of open syllables, 
that is, to the sequence, consonant plus vowel in firm contact 
and vowel plus consonant in loose contact (Jespersen’s fester 
and loser Anschluss), whereas the restricted decrescendo 
tendency leads to the formation of closed syllables, that is, 
to the sequence vowel plus consonant in firm contact, and con- 
sonant plus vowel in loose contact. Or, stated differently, in 
Germanic languages the energy diminishes uniformly from a 
maximum at the beginning of the vowel to a minimum at the 
end of a following consonant, but in Romance languages it 
increases uniformly from the consonant to the following vowel, 
where it comes to an end by a gentle and gradual release of the 
contraction. Thus, in Germanic languages the minimum of the 
energy of articulation is reached after the consonant, in Romance 
languages it is reached after the vowel. 

2nd—In Romance languages the beginning of a consonant, 
especially of an intervocalic consonant, is weaker than its end, 
whereas in Germanic languages the end of a consonant is 
weaker than its beginning. 

3rd—The tendency toward a distributed crescendo accent 
leads to a slight expanding of the vowel at the expense of the 
initial consonant of the following syllable, whereas the tendency 
toward a restricted decrescendo accent leads to a slight reduc- 
tion in the length of the vowel and a corresponding increase in 
the total length of the following consonant. 

On the basis of these observations let us make a com- 
parative study of Romance and Germanic consonant-changes. 
2. ROMANCE AND GERMANIC CONSONANT-CHANGES 

There are two points to be noted: First, in these two 
language-groups the consonant-changes seem to have moved in 
opposite directions; thus, in Romance languages we have p 
becoming 5 becoming 2, ¢ becoming d, becoming 3 and dis- 
appearing entirely, whereas in Germanic we have the sequence 
bpfob,dipad. 

Second, consonant-changes in Romance languages, apart 
from cases of assimilation, have occurred chiefly in the post- 
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vocalic or intervocalic position, and likewise in Germanic 
languages it is generally assumed that the consonant-shifting 
began, or was most complete, in this position. 

The first of these points has led some scholars to the con- 
viction that if the Romance changes are the result of a weaken- 
ing of articulation, as they seem to be, then the Germanic 
changes must be the result of a strengthening of articulation. 
And yet I am inclined to agree with Jespersen, Language, p. 259, 
when he says, “the sober truth seems to be that these shifts are 
not differert in kind from those that have made, say French, 
séve, frére, chien, etc. out of Latin sapa, fratem, canem, etc. 
or those that have changed the English vowels in fate, feet, 
fight, foot, out, etc.” I believe that both series of changes are 
the result of a steady tendency toward weakening, and that the 
differences in the results are due to the differences in the two 
types of accent, the distributed crescendo with its tendency 
towards open syllables and its closed glottis, and the restricted 
descrecendo with its tendency towards closed syllables and its 
more open glottis. Let us take up these two points somewhat 
in detail. 

First, why should the Romance and Germanic consonant- 
changes apparently move in opposite directions? The answer 
to this question is to be found in part, I believe, in the different 
ways in which the voiceless stops are formed in the two language- 
groups: In Romance they are formed by a firm and tense closure 
of the articulating parts of the mouth accompanied by a cor- 
respondingly firm and tense closure of the glottis, which prevents 
aspiration; in Germanic they are formed by a light closure of 
the articulating parts of the mouth accompanied by an opened 
glottis, which produces aspiration. According to Rousselot, 
(Principes de Phon. Exper., p. 597ff) an aspirated stop is made 
with less muscle tension than a lenis, whereas an unaspirated 
stop, that is, a fortis, is made with greater muscle tension than 
a lenis; as to “degrees of force” the order is: p, b p’, ¢d #’, and 
I believe that this applies to the muscles of the vocal chords 
as well as to those of the tongue and lips. But we must make an 
important observation on the difference between closed and 
opened glottis in the two language-groups. It is often mis- 
takenly assumed that the producing of a voiced consonant 
represents muscle contraction, while the producing of a voice- 
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less consonant represents muscle relaxation. In my opinion 
this is not at all the case. Just as in Romance languages the 
voiceless stops are accompanied by a complete closing of the 
glottis, which undoubtedly represents a positive muscle con- 
traction, so also in the Germanic languages the voiceless stops 
are accompanied by an opening of the glottis, which is accom- 
plished by the positive contracting of the antagonistic muscles 
of the vocal chords. The vocal chords are controlled by an- 
tagonistic pairs of muscles, the artyenoids. If the glottis is to 
be closed, one set of muscles is contracted; if the glottis is to 
be opened, another set is contracted; but each set represents 
a positive muscle contraction, which is, I believe, equal in 
degree of intensity with that of the correlated oral contraction. 
The difference between. Romance and Germanic voiceless stops 
is merely a difference of muscle coordination in the mouth and 
larynx. In the one group the oral muscles are coordinated 
with the thyro-arytenoids, which close the glottis; in the other 
they are coordinated with the cricoarytenoids, which open 
the glottis. 

Now, if we examine the consonant-changes in Romance and 
Germanic in the light of this distinction we shall see that in 
both groups the changes have resulted from the weakening 
of the articulation. In the Romance change of p to } not only 
have the lips become less tense but also the vocal chords have 
been slightly relaxed, so that they now have about the normal 
degree of tension necessary for vibration. The further change of 
b to »v represents a further relaxing of both lip and vocal chord 
muscles, the latter, however, remaining still sufficiently tense 
to preserve the vibration. Any further weakening would result 
in the total disappearance of the sound, which actually occurs 
in the dental and palatal series. 

In Germanic, on the other hand, such a series of changes as 
b pf v b also represents a steady tendency toward a decrease 
of muscle tension both in the mouth and at the vocal chords, 
only we must not make the mistake of supposing that the voice- 
less stop in this series is a French fortis; it is a Germanic aspirate. 
I do not believe there is any convincing evidence that the 
fortis stage with closed glottis was reached in the normal 
Germanic development. There certainly is no reason for as- 
suming it for the Primitive Germanic shifts, and if we find a 
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fortis pronunciation in certain districts of southern Germany 
and Switzerland after the High German shifting, is it not 
perfectly reasonable to assume that this represents a sub- 
stituting of the normal voiceless stop of that territory, a territory 
which shows in other respects similarities with French speech- 
habits? Furthermore we make such an assumption to explain 
an s instead of a / as the shifted form of ¢. I believe that the 
development was from voiced lenis to voiceless lenis to voiceless 
aspirate, and that it is a mistake to suppose that the voiceless 
lenis became a voiceless fortis and then a voiceless aspirate, 
since such a sequence would mean first a strengthening, then a 
weakening of the articulating parts. My understanding of the 
Germanic consonant-shifting then is as follows: The tendency 
to draw the energy more and more toward the beginning of the 
sound results in a corresponding relaxation of the articulating 
muscles at the end of the sound; this latter relaxed part gradually 
predominates and produces the acoustic effect of a new sound, 
different from the earlier one; when this stage is reached the old 
sound has passed over into the new and suggested category. 
Let us illustrate each step in the labial series, b p f v 6. Inthe 
development of 6 to p the relaxing would affect both the vocal 
chords, producing a voiceless sound, and the lips, producing an 
aspirate, which suggests, or rather actually is, the normal 
voiceless stop. The development from # to / is of similar nature; 
a relaxing of the muscle tension in the latter part of a normal p 
means a slight opening of the bilabial closure. This gradually 
produces more and more the acoustic effect of an aspirant, and 
when this acoustic effect really predominates then the sound 
becomes the normal spirant of the linguistic territory in 
question. The change of f to 2 is also the result of a steady 
tendency to relax the latter part of the sound; the normal 
labiodental f of Germanic territory is formed with greater 
muscle tension of the lower lip than the normal labiodental ». 
But the change at the vocal chords also represents a relaxation 
as compared with the earlier positive contraction by which 
the chords were opened wide to produce a voiceless consonant. 
The nature and the result of a relaxation depend entirely upon 
the nature of the earlier contraction, depend on the ideal sound 
which exists in the mind of the speaker; it is the contracted 
muscle that relaxes. Thus, in Germanic, if the speaker thinks 
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he is making a voiced sound but relaxes the latter part, then 
the vocal chords will drop so far apart as to cease to vibrate; 
but the counterpart of this phenomenon is equally true; that 
is, if he has in mind a voiceless sound, which he makes with 
open glottis, and relaxes, then that relaxation will allow the 
chords to come so near together as that they will vibrate lightly; 
this sound will suggest and will eventually become the normal 
voiced consonant. Thus the unvoicing of a voiced consonant 
and the voicing of a voiceless consonant both result from the 
relaxing of a positive contraction. 

The change of v to bd results also, I believe, from the weaken- 
ing of the contraction at the end of the sound. The lower lip, 
which has been contracted to a position below the upper teeth, 
returns to its normal position near the upper lip. It is difficult 
for me to see how this change could have resulted from any 
strengthening of the articulation. An increase of muscle tension 
in a labiodental » would result in a firmer pressing of the lower 
lip against the edge of the upper teeth. 

Let us examine now the other question raised above and 
seek to determine why the intervocalic position should be the 
most favorable to consonant-changes in both the Romance and 
the Germanic groups. The answer, I believe, is that in both 
language-groups the articulation of the consonant is weakest 
in the intervocalic position, with this difference, that in French 
it is weakest at the beginning of the consonant, in Germanic 
it is weakest at the end. As we have already seen, in a language 
of the distributed crescendo type, with its natural preference 
for open syllables, the energy swells to a maximum on the vowel 
and then dies down to a minimum as the consonant of the fol- 
lowing syllable begins. This crescendo tendency leads to a 
slight expanding of the stressed vowel at the expense of the 
length of the following syllable with its initial consonant. In 
such a series of changes as ripa riba rive, or vita vida vide vie, 
the consonant tends steadily both to be shortened and to begin 
with a more weakened articulation. Now, as we have seen 
above, the weakening of the muscle tension of a French voice- 
less fortis, with its firmly closed glottis, gives a voiced lenis, and 
further weakening gives a voiced spirant, which in turn in some 
cases entirely disappears. 
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In languages of the restricted decrescendo type, on the other 
hand, the energy of the following syllable tends steadily to be 
drawn back into the preceding syllable and to be combined with 
the initial energy of the vowel of that syllable. In such a hypo- 
thetical form, e. g., as me-po the initial energy of the p strives 
to combine directly with the initial energy of the preceding e 
from which it has been separated by the final weakened part 
of the vowel e; this causes a slight elongation of the consonant, 
because the time formerly allotted to the relaxed part of the 
vowel ¢ is not lost, but is merely merged with the relaxed part 
of the consonant p, producing a slightly prolonged #, the first 
part of which alone is stressed. Now the weakened latter part 
of the voiceless labial stop is a voiceless bilabial spirant f, so 
that me-po becomes nep-fo; and as the tendency taward re- 
stricted initial stress progresses, this relaxed latter part of the 
consonant encroaches more and more on the stressed first part, 
until the spirant quality predominates and becomes for the ear 
the characteristic element of the whole sound; when this stage 
of development is reached the sound passes over into the new 
suggested category. 

One element in my explanation of the consonant-shifting, 
namely, the drawing back of a part of the energy of the con- 
sonant into the preceding syllable, is similar to the idea ad- 
vanced by Braune in his discussion of the subject; in the Ahd. 
Gram. p. 75 he says “der vorher die zweite silbe erdffnende 
einfache cons. (/d-tan, 6-pan, tei-kan) verteilte sich auf zwei 
silben und nahm die silbengrenze in seine mitte,” but he does 
not connect this phenomenon with the general tendency 
toward restricted decrescendo accent. 

The intervocalic position then presents the most favorable 
conditions for the two types of consonant-change which we 
find in the two language-groups: in Romance the consonant 
undergoes a gradual reduction and tends to disappear; in 
Germanic it undergoes a slight prolongation which preserves it 
against disappearance. But although the intervocalic position 
is most favorable for the development, yet I should not say 
that in Germanic the consonant-shifting in other positions, 
particularly in the initial position, represents merely the general- 
izing of the new sound. I believe that the Germanic tendency 
toward restricted decrescendo accent was great enough to cause 
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the change in an initial consonant, for even an initial consonant 
undergoes a slight prolonging as a result of the tendency of the 
energy to die away fully on the consonant before the new maxi- 
mum is begun on the vowel; as we have already seen, a tendency 
toward closed syllables, that is, toward firm contact between 
vowel and consonant, implies loose contact between consonant 
and vowel, so that in the Germanic pronunciation of such a 
form as tunni there is a minimum of energy between the ¢ and 
the u; thus, tunni becomes thunni becomes punni (thin). 

May I forestall a possible objection to my theory of the PG 
consonant-shifts. I have not said that the shifting was due to 
the fixing of the accent on the first syllable; such a proposition 
could not be defended, because we know that the shifting oc- 
curred before the accent was definitely fixed on the first syllable. 
What I have said is that the shifting was the result of a tendency 
toward initial stress. In words like *patdér such a tendency must 
have operated for a long time before it accomplished the actual 
fixing of the chief word-stress on the first syllable; but the very 
first manifestation of the tendency would be the drawing of the 
first part of the intervocalic consonant back into the first syl- 
lable; thus p%dr becomes patbdér. That one little step marks 
the beginning of the consonant-shift, and the other steps, 
including the voicing of the spirant according to Verner’s Law, 
occurred before the bulk of the energy was fixed on the first 
syllable. Furthermore, the consonant p could at the same time 
become f/f, because what we said above concerning the nature 
of an initial consonant and its following vowel would hold true 
whether the syllable be relatively strong or weak; the de- 
crescendo tendency certainly implies a minimum of energy 
between an initial consonant and a following vowel; thus, 
according to my theory patdr> pfat-bdr >fabdr > faddr, and the 
form fdédar represents the next stage in a slow tendency toward 
initial stress. 

In this discussion of Romance and Germanic linguistic 
tendencies I have limited myself to a consideration of con- 
sonant-changes. I am convinced, however, that the theory here 
presented will offer a satisfactory explanation of the other 
important sound-changes of the two language-groups. Thus, 
the French development of the Latin ¢e into toi (twa) through 
the stages #éi, t6i, toé, tow, tod, looks very much like a crescendo 
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expanding of the energy of the vowel. Similarly, such Germanic 
changes as umlaut, vowel-lengthening, and vowel-diphthong- 
izing seem to me to have resulted from the tendency toward 
a restricted decrescendo expenditure of the energy of speech. 


3. COMMENTS ON THE THEORY OF STRENGTHENING 
oF ARTICULATION 


In conclusion I should like to offer the following comments 
on the theory of strengthening of articulation advanced by 
Mr. Prokosch in explanation of Germanic sound-changes: 

The fundamental difference between his conception of the 
consonant-shifts and mine lies in the degree of importance 
which he attaches to the element of force of expiration. He 
assumes an interplay of the force of expiration and the force 
of muscle tension in the throat and mouth, in which first the 
one and then the other gains the upper hand. A preponderance 
of the force of expiration over that of muscle tension is assumed 
by him in explaining two of the three chief stages of shifting, 
that is, from voiced stop to voiceless stop and from voiceless 
stop to voiceless spirant. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the force of expiration is a positive factor, causing the opening 
of an occlusion. It seems to me that his theory in this respect 
is not reconcilable with Forchhammer’s theory of stress, (as 
I explained in Sec. 3 of my Article in Vol. 17 of the J. E. G. Ph.), 
according to which stress is regulated by the width of the glottis; 
to strengthen the stress the glottis is narrowed, to weaken it 
the glottis is widened. I believe that stress always expresses 
itself in the form of muscle contraction in the larynx and the 
mouth. In singing or in shouting the expiration may be partly 
controlled and aided by the chest and abdominal muscles, but 
this is not true in ordinary speech; the co-called expiratory 
accent of voiceless consonants is merely an apparent, not a real 
stress of the consonant. If for any reason, we relax the tension 
in the larynx and mouth, the air, which is always present under 
pressure in the lungs, rushes out; we do not force it out. It is 
not correct then to say, as is often said, that the increased in- 
tensity of expiration forces the glottis open. The stronger air 
current is not the cause, but the result of the widening of the 
glottis. Again, in explaining the change of a spirant to a stop, 
Mr. Prokosch assumes a preponderance of increase in muscle 
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tension over that of force of expiration. I find difficulty also 
in accepting his interpretation of this step in the shifting. Let 
us examine the matter for the labial shift. It seems to me that 
an increase of muscle tension in a labio-dental f would result 
in a firmer pressing of the lower lip against the edge of the upper 
teeth. The only muscular action which would bring the lower 
lip back into the neighborhood of the upper lip is a relaxation 
of the muscles of the lower lip; and I believe that this can be 
shown to be true also in the case of the dentals and the palatals. 
I cannot help feeling that all the consonant-shifts began as a 
relaxation of the muscular tension at the end of the consonant, 
and that this relaxed part gradually encroached upon the 
contracted first part of the consonant until its acoustic effect 
became dominant and the sound passed over into the new and 
suggested category, in a manner quite similar to that which 
I have tried to set forth in my recent article on the Cause of 
Long Vowel Change in English, (J E G Ph. XX, 208). Thus, 
in place of a two-fold principle of increased force of expiration 
and increased muscular tension, my theory presents the single 
principle of restricted decrescendo accent as the cause of 
Germanic sound-changes. Since the changes began in the re- 
laxed portion of the consonant they can properly be described 
as weakenings, and can thus be brought into line not only with 
non-Germanic sound-changes, but also with many Germanic 
sound-changes which are admittedly the result of weakened 
articulation. 
C. M. LorsPEicu 
University of Cincinnati 














CAMILLA COLLETT 


Among the intellectual and social aristocracy of nineteenth 
century Norway, Camilla Collett, the daughter of Nicolai 
Wergeland, occupies a position in the front ranks, despite the 
fact that the status of the Norwegian women was still a very 
unfavorable one in her days. While she did not attain the name 
and fame of her brother Henrik Wergeland and possessed very 
little, if any, of the former’s poetic genius, she exercised a most 
potent and far-reaching influence in the struggle for the 
emancipation of her sex, and it was her unusual personality, 
which was at the bottom of it all. The most important traits 
in her make-up, she inherited from her parents, especially from 
her father. Camilla Collett possessed his passion for justice 
and truth, his love of the beautiful in nature and art, his keen- 
ness of mind coupled with a tendency to judge things from the 
esthetic rather than from the practical point of view, his fear- 
less courage and unfailing constancy, but also his sensitiveness, 
one-sidedness, and easily wounded pride. 

Though her father fairly worshipped her, he never really 
possessed her full confidence; his rather severe attitude in his 
domestic life seems to have been the chief obstacle. Camilla 
Collett speaks “af den ubetingede Magt, han ¢gvde paa sin hele 
Omgivelse, af den ubegrensde Underkastelse og Lydighed, vi 
selv i de seneste Aar var vante til at vise ham.”! But she never 
faltered in her loyalty to him and repeatedly sought to defend 
him against the attacks and accusations of his numerous critics 
and opponents. Family feeling and family pride were strongly 
developed in all the Wergelands, and not least in Camilla. 
Her mother she describes as a naive, gentle, pleasure-loving, 
submissive being of great physical and spiritual charm, but 
unable to understand her husband or even her children, who 


' Camilla Collett. Samlede Verker. Mindeudgave, Kristiania og Kjgben- 
havn, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1912/3. I, 83: “of the uncon- 
ditional control which he possessed over all with whom he came in contact, of 
the unlimited submissiveness and obedience which we (his children) even during 
the last years of his life were wont to show him.” 
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one and all were strong-willed, unbending individualists. 
Camilla’s relations to her only sister, Augusta, who was three 
years her senior, apparently were never very intimate, and when 
Augusta was married at the age of nineteen, mutual contact 
between the two seems to have virtually ceased. There is also 
no evidence in Camilla Collett’s writings that there existed 
close spiritual ties between her and her two younger brothers, 
Harald and Oscar, the former two years older, the latter that 
much younger than Camilla. Her brother Henrik, the oldest 
of Nicolai Wergeland’s five children, she idolized, not only 
during the more impressionable years of her youth, but to the 
very end of her days. The very last statement published by her 
only a few weeks before her death, “En sen, men forngden 
Redegjgrelse” (Nylende, 16de Februar 1895) closes with the 
almost pathetic lament: “Ak, min Broder, her i Livet var ingen 
Forstaaelse muligt; men jeg skal gjgre alt—alt—for at afsone 
den Sorg, jeg har forvoldt dig.”? She here refers to the inevitable 
estrangement resulting from her marriage to Peter Jonas Collett, 
who, as an adherent of J. S. C. Welhaven, was numbered among 
Henrik Wergeland’s opponents. Repeatedly Camilla Collett 
took up her pen to defend Henrik in his grave against some 
unjust accusation, or to protest against a distorted conception 
or misinterpretation of his works, utterances or deeds. During 
her adolescence and youth, Camilla came, however, only 
sporadically in close personal contact with her idolized brother, 
and her share in their intellectual and spiritual intercourse must 
have been for the most part receptive. 

At Eidsvold “prestegjzld” (parsonage), where Nicolai 
Wergeland and his family resided from 1817 until his death 
in 1848, there was no opportunity for contact with children from 
cultured homes and little chance for agreeable and stimulating 
social intercourse, as the young girl grew up. The influence of 
the several tutors of her brothers, whose educational advantages 
she shared in part, counted for very little, and most of the time, 
Camilla was thrown on her own resources. During the summer 
months, she roamed a great deal in the picturesque environs 
of Eidsvold, busying her mind with fanciful day dreams. She 


2 Mindeudgave, III, 500. “A late but necessary statement.” “Alas, my 
brother, here, in our earthly life, no understanding was possible, but I shall do 
everything (in my power) to atone for the grief I caused you.” 
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had inherited from her parents the faculty to live in an ideal 
world, created by her own imagination. This latter received 
ample stimulus during her childhood and early youth from the 
tales related by the untiring Lisbeth Maria, the nurse maid of 
the Wergeland family, and by Lisbeth’s mother, who was known 
by the significant name of Eventyrsara (Fairy Tale Sara). 
A preference for strange, fanciful conceptions and dreams and 
for revelling in memories of the past accompanied Camilla 
Collett throughout her entire life, and was to her a source of 
great pleasure. But contact with reality was inevitable and it 
often proved painful in the extreme. In a letter dating from 
1839, Camilla Collett professes that she was constantly un- 
happy since her twelfth year. This is, however, only partially 
true. The simple fact is that she was subject to very sudden 
changes of mood, often occasioned by very trivial outward 
causes. It is evident from her own testimony that she at times 
could deeply drink from the cup of joy and abandon herself 
to the pleasures of the fleeting hours. 

At the age of seventeen, she met for the first time Johan 
Sebastian Welhaven, the bitter foe of her beloved brother 
Henrik, and soon fell passionately in love with him. She now 
set herself the difficult task of warding off the most vituperous 
attacks on Welhaven by her father and her brother, in the case 
of the latter with very little success. It was, however, not the 
bitter feud between Wergeland and Welhaven which wrecked 
all hope of a happy issue to her love. While attracted by 
Camilla’s unusual beauty and strong personality, Welhaven’s 
affections for her were not ardent enough to overcome his 
doubts. He considered her, not without good reasons, too 
temperamental for his spouse. “Ak det vilde ikké gaa! Alt er 
Vinger hos hende,” he wrote in a letter to a friend.* When he, 
after more than three years’ close acquaintance, frankly stated 
to her the conclusions at which he had arrived, Camilla all but 
succumbed under the cruel blow. The impossibility of a con- 
jugal venture must, however, have been fully apparent to her, 
for in spite of her infatuation for him, she confesses: “Jeg 
frygter ham—Tiltroe kunde jeg aldrig fatte til ham, jeg troer, 


* Camilla Colletts Livs Historie. Belyst ved hendes Breve og Dagbéger af 
A. Collett. Tredje Oplag. Gyldendal, 1911, 53. “Alas, it would never do! She 
is all wings.” 
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jeg vilde fgr give mig under en Tigers Beskyttelse end hans, 
hvis en overhengende Fare truede mig. Den f¢rste vilde 
sénderrive mig, men han vilde m¢gde mig med sit forundrede 
Blik og kolde, sarkastiske Smil.”* In other words: her highly 
emotional nature shrank from the cold rationalism with which 
Welhaven met her, without, in the least cooling the ardor of 
her love for him. 

In 1834, her father made with her a trip to Paris, to restore 
her impaired health and, if possible, to dispel her melancholy. 
A long stay in Hamburg followed in 1836-7. Here Camilla 
Wergeland met Theodor Mundt. As one would expect, she found 
in him a kindred spirit. Her account of the whole episode well 
brings out her instability of mood, her eccentricity, her soaring 
idealism, and satirical wit at that period of her life. Theodor 
Mundt was inspired by her to the brief sketch “Die Nordische 
Sylphide.” The following paragraph fairly well sums up the 
impression he received. 

“Dann sann ich triumend nach iiber das schéne Ritselbild 
der nordischen Sylphide. Man weiss nicht, warum sie so iiber- 
miithig und so traurig, so schén wie ein Engel und so witzig 
wie ein Teufel sogleich (zugleich?) sein kann.”* 

These sojourns abroad produced, however, but indifferent 
results; at any rate, family life at her parental home left her 
dissatisfied. Her home seemed to her only a battle and burying 
ground. On more than one occasion, she laments-the barren- 
ness of her life there. “Hvad skulde jeg der, hvad kunde mit 
Hjem byde mig!”, she harmfully complains. “Ak den hjemelige 
Jordbund var in Grunden ikke andet for mig end en uhyre 
Valpads, hvor jeg hadde begravet min glade Barndom, mine 
Ungdomsforhaabninger og sgdeste Drgmme. Kun saarende 
Erindringer vilde modtage den Hjemevendende, i mine Venners 


* Ibid., 222. “I fear him—confidence in him, I could never gain; I believe 
I would sooner place myself under the protection of a tiger than under his, if 
some immediate danger threatened me. The former would tear me to pieces, 
he would meet me with bis surprised glance and cold, sarcastic smile.” 

5 Cf. Livs Historie. Then I dreamily pondered over the beautiful, enigmatic 
picture of the Northern Sylphid. One does not understand how she can be so 
wanton and so sad, as bea :tiful as an angel and, at the same time, as witty as a 
devil. 
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Trek vilde jeg blot lese Sorgens og Erindringens Runer, evige 
Gravskrifter over en evig, aldrig glemt Fortid.”® 

In 1839, she met Peter Jonas Collett, their acquaintance soon 
changed into friendship, which matured into love. Camilla 
was tormented by grave doubts, which Collett, however, man- 
aged to dispel. He correctly summed up her case in the following 
manner: “Det er sandt, du har tilbragt nogle Aar i Sorg og 
Vee, men tabte er de dog ikke. De have dog givet dig Erfaring, 
de have lutret dit Sind og styrket det, og ganske uden Sédme 
have de dog heller ikke veret.”’ 

They were married in 1841, and while the union did not bring 
perfect happiness to her, the ten years she spent as Coilett’s 
-wife—J. P. Collett died in 1851—were the period of greatest 
contentment in her entire existence aside from her childhood. 
Upon the death of her husband, life seemed to her but a dreary 
desert. She repeatedly complains with great bitterness over the 
lot of the Norwegian widow and denounces as unjust that she, 
to a large extent, is excluded from all social life. And she never 
became wholly reconciled. Whenever things became unbearable 
in Christiania, Camilla Collett took refuge abroad. But her 
discontent with the conditions of her existence never really 
ceased, and on the whole, she remained very prone to blame 
the imperfect state of society for her disappointments and woes. 
In many instances, she aired her private grief in the public 
press, at times giving her own individual experience a more 
general application, but in some instances pleading her own 
personal case exclusively. At times, her complaints of such a 
nature seem amusing, even petty, as for instance when she enters 
a vigorous protest against the publication of pictures of herself 
and her brother Henrik in certain periodicals and the like, on 
the grounds that these pictures were very poor likenesses of the 


® Mindeudgave, III, 345. What was I to do there, what could my home 
offer me? Alas, my native soil was in reality nothing else for me but an enormous 
battle ground, where I had buried my glad childhood, the hopes and the 
sweetest dreams of my youth. Only tormenting memories would meet me on my 
return; in the faces of my friends, I would read the runes of grief and sad 
memories, immutable epithaphs over an undying, never forgotten past. 

7 Cf. Livs Historie. It is true, you have spent some years in grief and woe, 
but they were, after all, not lost. They have given you, in spite of all, experience, 
have enobled and strengthened your mind, nor have these years been wholly 
without joy. 
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persons which they were supposed to represent, and accordingly 
a great injustice to them. 

It was during her married life that Camilla Collett began to 
write for publication, in some instances in collaboration with her 
husband, but not until after his death, did she turn to literary 
pursuits in earnest. Only about half her writings may be 
classed as belonging to the category of belles lettres; all the rest 
is largely polemic and frequently tinged by a strong personal 
note. She states of her literary work: “Det savner vistnok, 
dette mit Forfatterskab, et virkeligt Forstudium, som en ung 
Pige i min Tid ikke synderlig tenkte paa, heller ikke hadde nogen 
Adgang til at erhverve sig. Det har maaske ikke engang veret 
mit rette Kald. Som en Frugt af Sorgen og Ensomheden blev 
det mere til en Hjertes end en Aandens, Forstandens Sag. 
Jeg optegnede saa godt jeg kunde et Livs triste Erfaringer og 
mine Tanker derom, festnet og lutret med Samlivet med den 
skarpest og sundest dgmmende Aand, jeg nogensinde har 
kjendt.”* 

But whatever the esthetic shortcomings of her literary 
productions may be, she has created at least one work which 
entitles her to a place of honor in the history of Norwegian 
literature: Amtmandens Dégtre (The Daughters of the Magistrate), 
which may well be regarded as the first novel of importance 
written in the Norse tongue. Amitmandens D¢tre is distinguished 
by superiority of style, careful, realistic portrayal of details, 
splendid description of natural scenery and interiors, and an 
abundance of new ideas.’ The theme is a defense of a woman’s 
love as the only decisive factor in marriage. But it is usually 
flattered vanity, economic, or, rather, mercenary considerations, 
and an inherited habit of submissiveness which induces most 


8 Mindeudgave, III, 419. It lacks, to be sure, this authorship of mine, all 
real preparation, of which a young girl in my days did not seriously think, and 
which she had no opportunity to acquire, either. It (authorship) may not even 
have been my true calling. As a fruit born of sorrow and loneliness, it turned 
out to be more an affair of the heart than of the intellect and of the reason. I 
recorded, as well as I could, life’s sad experiences and what I thought of them, 
strengthened and enobled by the closest contact with the keenest and wisest 
mind which I have ever known. 

* Cf. ibid. I, 324, 419, 427. It seems to me very probable that Jonas Lie 
was influenced by Amtmandens Détre, especially in Kommandgrens Détre and 
Familien paa Gilje. 
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women to marry a certain man. Men, with whom the actual 
choice seems to rest, are equally short-sighted. They forget 
that the only essential to marital happiness is a woman’s love, 
and even if they are aware that it is lacking, they console them- 
selves with the thought that somehow it will blossom forth 
mysteriously after marriage. “Men Egteskabet tender neppe 
nogen Kjerlighed; der bgr tvertimod bringes et dygtit Fond 
med for at holde det ud.”!° The heroine, Sofie Ramm, is wholly 
created in Camilla Collett’s own image: shy, melancholy, 
sensitive, proud, keen of mind, distrustful of herself and the 
possibility of happiness, naive and direct in her interpretation 
of life, in dread of gossip, of great innate refinement, fond of 
dancing, and able to give expression to her innermost being 
only in song. Those are only the leading characteristics which 
Sofie has in common with the woman who created her. But, 
alas, she lacks the determination and loyalty to her better self 
which distinguished Camilla Collett. The man whom Sofie 
loves is by no means unworthy of her, though not in any sense 
a superman, and he most ardently returns her affections. And 
yet, these two are cheated out of their happiness, in a Jarge 
measure through accidental happenings, which they are not 
strong enough to cope with, for such is life, we are told. The 
treatment of the theme is very impartial and therefore convinc- 
ing. As far as human folly and baseness enter as a factor, the 
chief blame must fall on the cold, calculating and intriguing 
mother of Sofie. Very likely, Camilla Collett used models from 
real life for some of the characters of the novel, but they were 
not borrowed from the small circle of those who stood closest 
to her in life. In portraying the landscape, she has freely drawn 
on the region in which she grew up; an outstanding feature from 
Eidsvold is the grotto which plays such an important part in 
Sofie’s life. Though times have greatly changed, and women 
are now enjoying far greater liberty than three generations ago, 
the problem dealt with in Mrs. Collett’s novel has by no means 
been solved, and many a precept set forth in Amtmandens 
Détre is as pertinent today as it was in 1854. The novel has 
seen at least five editions, which is proof in itself that it still 


1° Mindeudgave, I, 330. But married life hardly ever engenders any love; 
on the contrary, it is necessary to bring into married life a large store of love 
to make it endurable. 
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makes an appeal and has a message to convey. Aside from 
several short stories, Camilla Collett has not written any other 
fiction, but all her productions with the exception of a few that 
are purely polemic are of high literary merit. Her style is 
original and brilliant in all her works. 

Those of her writings that appeared in the seventies and 
eighties deal chiefly with the cause of woman. Her theory 
is that woman is by no means inferior to man, in fact, she is 
his superior in all essentials, especially in the realm of emotions 
and morals. If intellectually she falls below the standard of the 
male, it is simply due to the fact that her mind has been sys- 
tematically dwarfed through thousands of years of oppression 
and subjugation. At the bottom of it all lies the insane egotism 
of man. Present day society is tottering along on the edge of 
a precipice and is sure to perish if not saved by the women of 
the world. But to accomplish this task, these latter must be 
accorded full equality with the men; not, perchance, merely 
equality before the law, grudgingly granted, but one based on 
mutual respect and confidence, which will lead to sincere co- 
operation, perfect harmony, and peace the world over. In former 
days, during the middle ages, nay, even during the first part 
of the nineteenth century, the influence of women was far greater 
than at the present, and they were then held in higher esteem 
by the other sex. Nowadays man not even hates woman any 
longer, but is totally indifferent to her except as an object of 
exploitation and a means to gratify his sensuality. It is, how- 
ever, a hopeful sign that he begins to fear her, for this pre- 
supposes respect and consequently the possibility that he some 
future day may love her once more. The most deplorable fact 
is that woman has become so degraded by perpetual abuse and 
enslavement that she is really no longer conscious of the per- 
petual wrong inflicted upon her. Her own apathy, ignorance, 
and servility are the worst obstacles to her emancipation. Out 
of sheer self-interest and for the sake of self-preservation, so- 
ciety should above all endeavor to alleviate the lot of woman- 
kind. “I alle Tilfelde mellem de to Kjgn vil hin Naturens og 
Forholdenes grusome Partiskhed trede os imgde og burde 
stemme til den alvorligste Eftertanke. Den b¢r og kan kun af- 
fgde Frygt og Uro og vekke Afsky for en Samfundsorden, der saa 
langt fra bestreber sig at udjevne denne Partiskhed, idet den 
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med dobbelt Omhu vernede om den svagere stillede, at den me- 
get mere opmuntrer den, begunstiger den. Skal vi minde om den 
franske Lovgivning, der forbyder Efterforskning af Forfgreren, 
men later hele Skylden med dens Elendighed falde over paa 
den fortfgrte!”™ 

Under the present social conditions, the innate ingenuity of 
woman has by force of circumstances frequently found its outlet 
in the direction of evil, since she is not granted freedom toapply 
it in a beneficial way. Some of the worst catastrophes in the 
history of mankind have resulted from the suppression and 
enslavement of woman, among them the French Revolution. 

“Hvad Virkning har Kvindens Stilling gvet paa de sociale 
Revolutioner, serlig den store franske af 1789? Var den over- 
hodet bleven til, havde den veret nédvendig, hvis hun hadde 
indtaget den Rang og den Plads i Verdensordenen, som tilkom 
hende? 

“Det vil blive en Opgave for Fremtidens Filosofer og Psyko- 
loger, naar de for Alvor finder denne Side af Meneskelivet og 
den hele Verdensudvikling en Dr¢ftning verd, at paavise dette. 
Vi har kun set det rigest blomstrende Samfund, hvori Kvinden 
ikke var agtet og ligeberettiget, raadne ned, styrte sammen, for 
aldrig at reise sig.”” 

The position of women among the American Indians was 
also a more potent cause of the decline of the Red Man than the 
whiskey and firearms of the European invaders.—To most 
readers, Camilla Collett’s attitude must necessarily seem one- 

4 Mindeudgave, III, 109. In all the relations of the sexes, does this cruel 
partiality of nature and social conditions meet us, which ought to arouse in us 
serious reflection. It should and can only engender fear and misgivings and 
arouse abhorance for a social order which, far from endeavoring to lessen this 
partiality by protecting the weaker sex with utmost care, does everything to 
encourage and favor it. Is there any need that we here should refer to the 
French law, which forbids to search for the seducer, but places all the blame and 
the accompanying misery at the door of the seduced woman? 

2 Mindeudgave, II, 234. What influence did the position of women have 
upon the great social upheavals, especially upon the French Revolution? 
Would it have taken place, would it have been necessary if woman had occupied 
the rank and position in the social order which properly belongs to her? 

That will be a question to be answered by the philosophers and psychologists 
of the future, when they seriously consider this side of human existence and 
the whole social development worthy of discussion. We have only seen the 
most prosperous commonwealths in which the women were not respected and 
possessed of equal rights decay and go to ruin, never to rise again. 
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sided, the great mass of her arguments is, however, well chosen 
and to the point. But it is not a wholly logical and fair pro- 
cedure when she attributes Monod’s views to a poor Stockholm 
preacher, whose exposition of the duties of women she rejects, 
and then proceeds to argue on the fictitious assumption that 
he is in full accord with Monod. Nor are certain examples from 
the animal world, tending to show that the male of certain 
species sacrifices himself for the female, particularly in the 
breeding season, felicitously chosen or convincing. The fol- 
lowing, holding up the social organization of the bees as a 
model for mere man, is outright ludicrous. “Han mindedes med 
Beundring en liden Stat, hvori det eneste Femininum, der 
fandtes, var ophgiet til Eneherskerinde, medens alle Masku- 
linerne var Arbeidere! . . . . Hun hadde slet intet andet at 
gigre end at tage imod Hyldningen, sole sig og lege nogle tusend 
Skokke Egg om Maaneden.”" Mon tro, Camilla Collett vilde 
ha byttet pladsen med dronningen, mottat al denne hyldningen og 
gjort den smule legen? Det synes ikke hun visste ret meget om 
bierne, skjént hun levde sin férste ungdom paa landet. 

Like Byron she holds that, at present, at least, love, wife- 
hood, and motherhood are the only realms to which a woman 
is given access, while man has selfishly reserved to himself all 
the varied activities of life. Under the circumstances, it is all 
the more important that every woman should determine the 
choice of her mate herself, and only in accordance with the dic- 
tates of her heart. At present, she is denied this right and must 
passively abide her fate, unless she prefers the lamentable 
existence of the spinster. It is the woman who by all means 
should do the choosing, since her judgment in these matters 
is far more reliable than that of the mere male. Moreover, just 
the best men are very apt to make a poor choice. 

One of the great wrongs inflicted upon the women of modern 
times is the twofold moral standard, sanctioned by social con- 
vention and even upheld by the laws of various countries. 
Its evil effects have not been confined to the unfortunate 
women, but have poisoned the whole race. 


13 Mindeudgave, I1, 350. He recalled with admiration a little state in which 
the only female individual to be found was made the absolute ruler, while 
all the males were workers. .... She had nothing to do but receive homage, 
bask herself in the sun, and lay a few hundred thousand eggs each month. 
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“Vor Tids Mand er en grum Skabning. Kun er han lidet 
konsekvent isin Grumhed. Endnu som f¢gr fordrende en nesten 
overmenneskelig Renhed og H¢gihed hos sin savgere Modpart, 
er han selv den verste Fiende af den. Med den ene Haand 
vebnet til ubgnh¢grlig at straffe enhver Skygge af Brudd paa 
denne strenge Kvindelighed, er han med den anden lige ivrig 
for at neddrage og besudle den. 

“I samme Forhold som den ene Halvdel af denne kristne 
Menneskehed frigjorde sig fra Fellesforpligtelsen, har han 
dobbelt veltet den over paa den anden, den svagere Halvdel. 
Har den vinnende i Virkeliheden vundet derved? Vi tror det 
ikke. Den Kvindelighed, der har udviklet sig under et unaturligt 
Tryk, har ikke bidraget til at foredle og gjore dem lykkeligere, 
der drog Fordelen deraf. Den har gjort Manden vild og grus- 
som, den har virket hemmende paa den hele Menneskeheds 
Udvikling, maaske sat den Aarhundreder tilbage. Hvad om 
den har veret den dybeste Aarsag til, at vi endnu sidder inde 
med Samfundsonder, og at nye udvikler sig, der er en Skjendsel 
for Menneskeheden? T¢r vi med Sikkerhed paastaa, at Tyre- 
fegtningens og Krigens Afskyeligheder, Sektfanatisme, Mor- 
monisme, priviligeret Prostitution ikke har nogen Grund i, 
at man har forsmaaet Kvindens Medvirkning i de store Verdens- 
opgaver, mens man tildelte hende en lastberende Rolle, den hun, 
ak, altfor villig og altfor lenge har fundet sig i?”™ 


1 Mindeudgave, II, 378 and III, 261. The male of our age is a ferocious 
creature. But he is quite inconsistent in his ferociousness. Now, as in former 
days, he demands an almost superhuman purity and nobility of his weaker 
partner; though he himself is the worst enemy of these qualities. While one 
of his hands is armed to punish inexorably even the shadow of an offense against 
this strict law of womanly chastity, he is with the other equally zealously at 
work to debase and defile it. 

In the same proportion in which one half of the christian people of the 
globe cast off the common duties, he has imposed them with double severity 
upon the other, the weaker half. Has the victor in this struggle really been the 
gainer? We do not believe he has. This womanliness which developed under 
such unnatural restraint has not contributed to the happiness of those who 
reaped the spoils. It has made the male cruel, it has hindered the development 
of mankind, perhaps retarded it hundreds of years. It may well have been the 
basic cause of it that we stiil suffer from social ills, with new ones continually 
developing, which are a disgrace to the human race. Can we be sure that the 
bull fights, the horrors of war, religious fanaticism, legalized prostitution are 
not due to the fact that the women were not permitted to share in the solution 
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Camilla Collett finds that the laws are very unfair to women, 
and as a striking example, she repeatedly refers to the French 
code civile. Things are, however, not much better in her native 
country, either. 

“En stakkels forfgrt Pige begaar i Fortvilese en Forbrydelse 
og sperres inde for Livstid. Men Ophavsmanden dertil ved 
ingen noget om, han gaar hedret omkring, som det ikke angik 
ham det mindeste. I enkelte Lovgivninger forbydes det ud- 
trykkelig at efterspgrre ham. Naar gale Hunder biter, skynder 
man sig med at slaa dem ned for at forhindre Smitten. Her har 
man ordnet Sagen omvendt. Her et det Ofrene, der slaaes ned. 
Forgifterne gaar fri. Og der forskrekkelig mange Forgiftere, 
hvor skal vi finde en Pasteur til at betvinge denne Hunde- 
galskab? 

“—-Naar en af vore Kvinder i en viss Samfundsstilling be- 
gaar en Uforsigtighed eller gjgr sig skyldig i en Svaghed, eller 
ofrer mer i sin Kjzrlighed, end Reglementet tillader, er hun 
udpeget, maaske fortabt i den offentlige Mening. 

“Men dette samme dydige Samfund, denne strengt ret- 
ferdige Magt i det, som kalder sig Staten, aabner selv Dgrene 
til Skjendselens Boliger, hvor Tusender af Kvinder ofres for 
Mandens Dyriskhed, aabner dem og siger: Versgo, mine Herrer, 
nu er det ordnet saa godt og trygt, der er ingen Ting at frygte.”” 

But while Mrs. Collett pleads for more restraint on the part 
of man, for more tolerance toward her own sex, she emphatically 





of social problems, while they were assigned the rdéle of thralls, with which they, 
alas, only too willingly and too long have put up. 

% Mindeudgave, III, 233. A poor seduced girl commits a crime in her 
despair and is sent to prison for life. Of the man who was the cause of it, no one 
knows anything, he enjoys the respect of his fellowmen, as though the matter 
did not in the least concern him. The laws of some countries expressly forbid to 
seek to discover him. When mad dogs bite, one makes haste to shoot them down, 
to prevent the spreading of hydrophobia. In our case the reverse happens. Here 
it is the victims that are slain. The poisoners go scath free. And there is a fearful 
number of poisoners. Where are we to find a Pasteur to cope with this rabies? 

If one of our women of a certain social station acts carelessly, or becomes 
guilty of some fault, or in her love sacrifices more than convention permits, 
she is ostracized, perhaps lost in public opinion. 

But the same virtuous society, that strictly righteous force representing it, 
called the state, throws open the doors of houses of ill fame, where thousands 
of women are sacrificed to the brutishness of men, opens them wide and says: 
please enter, gentlemen, now things are arranged well and securily, there is 
nothing to be feared. 
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Camilla Collett 347 
rejects all doctrines of free love, not because she is opposed to 
it in principle, but because she clearly recognizes that mankind 
in general and men in particular utterly lack that high sense 
of mora! responsibility which alone would make such relations 
compatible with the interest of women and the safety of the race. 

Literature is a mirror of life, Camilla Collett correctly 
contends; hence a certain knowledge about human existence, 
social conditions, conventions, prejudices, and so forth, may 
readily be gained from the study of the literature of a given 
period. With this end in view, she read and appraised many of 
the novels of her day. In no case is she concerned in the literary 
or esthetic value of the work in question; it is only the attitude 
of the particular author toward women which interests her. 
She finds that modern novelists almost without exception repre- 
sent a type of women who rebel and resist, but infallibly are 
defeated and conquered in the end. This independent minded 
and individualistic type must, however, not be interpreted as an 
indication that the women are gaining more influence in life; 
it was created by the various authors merely to add new spice 
and zest to the game of pursuit and conquest. The worst 
offenders, it seems to Mrs. Collett, are the French novelists 
of last century. 

“Til disse Skrankestormere, disse umettelige Livssvelgere, 
hvis Kvalifikation som rigtig tidssvarende Romanhelte synes 
at bero paa den stgrst mulige Voldsomhed, hvormed de s¢ger 
at naa alt, hvad deres Begjer falder paa, maatte der nogle 
tilsvarende, ikke altfor greie Kvindekarakterer; ellers vilde jo 
Historien straks veret ude. De optog derfor Restaurationens 
Kvindetype, kun varieret, ja karikeret til det demonisk for- 
vredne. Her ser vi da Kvinden i sin allernyeste Skikkelse: 
halv drillende Demon, halv Helgen, halv Sirene, halv barmhjer- 
tig séster—lIld i en Iskruste, eller omvendt; kort—her har vi 
Forbilledet til hele Sfinks—og Froufrou-Genren. Dermed 
udelukkes naturligvis ikke Lidelserne; nei langtfra; jo vildere 
Kampen udvikler sig, des mere sgnderslidende arter sig disse. 
Thi det gjzlder i dem alle: enten maa Manden betvinge hende 
og bie den opsetsige efter sin Vilje, eller hun skal dg, d#. 
Disse rystende Dramaer ender derfor nesten alle dermed, at 
naar Kampen synes paa det heftigste, stgdes hun ned, og 
han staar som Seierherre igjen paa Arenaen, modtagende 
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Hyldningen. Og som de gamles ub¢gnh¢grlige Pollice vero klinger 
gjennem dem alle Forfatterens Varselsraab: ‘Saaledes skal det 
gaa dem, disse irregulere Kvinder, der drister sig til at vere 
sterkere end vi. Vi vil Modstanden; vi trenger til den, til at 
egge, til at bryde vore egne Lidenskaber imod; men vi taaler 
ikke Kvinden i denne Modstand. Slige Kvinder er blot til- 
ladelige, naar vi vil Kampen; men de er helt ubrukbare for os 
siden.”’ 

“Ok deri har de vistnok Ret. Naar Podagraen og Gammel- 
mandskravene har afigst Livsstormeriet, saa duer jo den Slags 
Kvinder slet ikke.” 

A number of literary men of first magnitude, such as Goethe, 
Byron, Bulwer Lytton, Dumas fils, Flaubert, Cherbuliez, and 
Spielhagen, are shown off in all their unscrupulous male conceit 
and egotism. Mrs. Collett’s comment on the different works is 
often very interesting, and there is a good deal to be said for 
her point of view. Most important in this respect are her dis- 
cussions of some of the works of Ibsen and Jonas Lie. But as 
has been said before: the one and only feature which she con- 


18 Mindeudgave, II, 386 f. Over against these moral iconoclasts and insati- 
able sensualists, whose qualifications as properly suited heroes in the world of the 
novel seem to consist in the greatest possible violence with which they seek to 
attain everything they covet, some corresponding female characters were re- 
quired; not too submissive women, or the whole story would end before it really 
began. They (the authors) revived, accordingly, the female type of the restau- 
ration, only varied, nay, caricatured and distorted to demonic proportions. Here 
we meet woman in her most modern shape; half teasing demon, half saint, half 
siren, half sister of charity—fire encrusted in ice, or the reverse; in short—here 
we have the models of the entire sphinx and froufrou type. That, of course, 
does not exclude suffering; quite on the contrary; the more ferocious the 
struggle becomes, the more torturing it is also. For it applies to all these women 
that man must conquer the obstinate rebel and make her submit to his will, or 
she must die, die. These stirring dramas, therefore, end almost all in her being 
stabbed to death when the struggle has reached its utmost violence, and the 
man is left behind in the arena as victor, receiving the homage due him. And 
like the Ancients’ inexorable Pollice verso, we hear in all these novels the 
author’s warning voice: “That will be the fate of all these irregular women who 
dare to be stronger than we. We desire resistance; we require it to ache us on, 
to vent our passions upon it; but we do not tolerate the woman who resists. 
Such women are only permissible when we desire the struggle, but they are 
wholly useless later on.” 

And in that, they are, surely, right. When the gout and the needs of old 
age have superseded the iconoclastic impetuosity of earlier days, that kind of 
woman is, of course, of no value. 
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siders is the attitude of the particular author toward women. 
The basic question of our present day life is for her “the rela- 
tions between the sexes and the position in our social order which 
will finally be accorded to women.”"” 

And inseparable from this conviction, as a matter of fact, 
the logical prerequisite of it, is her firm belief in the superiority 
of women in all but mere physical strength. Here, Mrs. Collett 
readily admits that woman is the weaker vessel and, accordingly, 
demands that due recognition should be taken of the fact by 
special concessions. 

In spite of the greater impartiality and dispassionate judg- 
ment which she vindicates to women, she is an extreme partisan. 
Virtually all her evaluations of persons and institutions are 
based solely on the relations they have to the so-called emancipa- 
tion of women. Needless to say that she hailed with enthusiasm 
every comrade in arms. Aurore Dudevant, née Dupin, (George 
Sand), Mary-Ann Evens, (George Eliot), Rahel Levin, Stuart 
Mill, Ernest Legouvé, Frederika Bremer, Josephine Butler, and 
the like, are names inscribed on her roll of honor in letters of 
gold. Somewhat surprising is her estimate of Heinrich Heine. 
Him she considers an innocent victim of our perverse social 
order, “en Tilverelsens Tantalus.” 

Utterances on other topics than the woman’s question are 
numerous and vary from minute discussions of the customary 
Christiania meal hours to expectorations upon the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer and Strindberg. Camilla Collett was a 
humanitarian, anti-militarist, pacifist, and monarchist. Men 
like Napoleon and Richelieu were for her but monsters. Her 
sympathy was always with the weak and the suffering, and her 
compassion extended to the dumb animals as well. In this 
connection, her attitude toward vivisection deserves mention. 
She sees in it nothing but perverted sensuality and cruelty, 
and actually suggests that the people should take the law into 
their own hands and forcibly put a stop to this pernicious 
practice. On the question of the education of children, Mrs. 
Collett’s views far from coincide with those of the majority. 
While she favors co-education, out of door exercise and sport, 
constant association of the two sexes during the period of child- 
hood and adolescence, and respect for individuality, she deeply 


17 Mindeudgave, III, 127. 
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laments the growing disrespect for authority of any kind on the 
part of the young. 

“Vi lever i engstelige Tider, hvor der arbeides paa at Igsne 
alle Tgiler, inden Menneskeheden har lert a tgile sig selv. 
Hvor skal det ende? Bégrn maa ikke revses, Pigen ikke iret- 
tesettes af sin Madmoder, Svenden ikke af sin Mester, enhver 
saadan Tilrettevisning af den enten ved naturlig Autoritet 
eller Dannelse og Erfaring overlegne, er gjort magteldgs og be- 
tragtes, selv hvor den mildest treder op, som en utidsmessig 
Overgreb. 

“Fuldstendig Frihed, gm Pleie af saadanne naturlige An- 
leg og Tilbgieligheder, der lover en muligst rigt Flor af tidlig 
fremdrevne Fordringer og Lidenskaber—det forstaar sig, parret 
med den superbeste Ringeagt for andres @nsker og Krav—og 
endelig feberagtig Anstrengelse for at nere og sysselsette disse 
tidlig modne Lidenskaber og Fordringer, skulde det ikke ner- 
mest vere Hovedmomenterne in den moderne Opdragelse?”™* 

Camilla Collett desired that the status of woman should be 
changed radically, that male authority should cease, but she, 
by no means, should have liked to see a general recasting of our 
present day economic and social conditions and institutions. 
She was an idealist, individualist, aristocrat, monarchist, and 
conservative. Politics, she abhorred, and she protested against 
being identified with any political party. “Har der noget i min 
Produktion lignet en politisk Bekjendelse, saa bunder det dog 
paa den samme uryggelige Grundsyn, hvorpaa denne Produktion 
er bygget: mit ‘Hgire’ og ‘Venstre’ heder Mand og Kvinde.””® 

18 Mindeudgave, II, 192 f. We live in a disquieting age, where forces are at 
work to cast off all restraint ere mankind has learned to practice self-restraint. 
Where shall this end? Children must not be punished, the maid must not be 
reprimanded by the lady of the house, nor the workman by his boss. Any such 
censure on the part of those superior by natural authority or culture and experi- 
ence is made ineffectual and ‘s regarded, even where it appears in the mildest 
form, as an untimely act of enchroachment. 

Absolute freedom, careful pampering of such natura! propensities and 
instincts as promise the richest harvest of early developing desires and passions 
of course, coupled with superior contempt for the needs and wishes of others— 
and finally a feverish effort to nourish and occupy these premature passions and 
desires, are those not about the main features of modern education? 

19 Mindeudgave, III, 409. If anything in my production resembled a politi- 
cal creed, it rests, nonetheless, on the same immutable basic conception where- 
upon my production has been erected: my ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ (conservative and 
liberal) is man and woman. 
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Camilla Collett 351 

This utterance is the key to her philosophy of life, but it 
also reveals her limitations, her one-sidedness, and partiality. 
Like Ibsen, she was both pessimist and optimist; pessimist 
in her appraisal of the existing conditions, optimist in her stead- 
fast hope for a better future, her firm belief in the possibility 
of great advance, and in the loftiness of her ideals. 

All her life long, she was a loyal adherent of the descendants 
of Bernadotte on the Swedish throne and a staunch monarchist. 
Democracy spelled for her dissolution of society; the ambition 
of the French people at the time of the Revolution to eliminate 
class distinctions is designated as madnoss (afsindig). It is 
true that Camilla Collett possessed deep and genuine sympathy 
for all who had to suffer and were wronged, that she freely used 
her material means to alleviate want and misery, but the great 
mass of her inquiries into certain actual conditions and her 
remedial suggestions concern the interests of women of the upper 
class. Thus, for instance, she protested repeatedly against the 
exclusion of women from certain social or semi-public functions, 
as the funeral of the Schweigaards. That ninety-nine men out 
of every hundred, together with their wives and daughters, 
also were excluded since they happened to be teamsters, dock 
laborers, coal trimmers, cobblers, and the like, seemed to her 
as it should and must be. Or when she holds up as a model the 
English fashion of bringing up children, she certainly has in 
mind only the privileged few. 

“I visse andre Lande, England f. Eks. der setter en National- 
stolthed i det huslige Livs Skjgnhed, Ro og Komfort, kunde 
man ikke tenke sig det. Afsondringssystemet er der strengt 
overholdt, intil Bgrnene har naaet en viss Alder. Man giver 
dem bekvemme, hyggelige Barnekammere, sgrger for brave, 
paalidelige Bonner, for passende Underholdning og Morskab til 
dem, og Dagen oplives ved Tumlen ude i fri Luft og ved den 
glade Forventning om Besgget nede eller Mamas Bes¢g oppe 
hos dem.”?° 

It would be an easy matter to multiply examples of this 
kind, and it does not surprise us in the least when Henrik 


2 Mindeudgave, II, 194. In certain other countries, in England, for instance, 
where the beauty, calm, and comfort of home life is a matter of national pride, 
one could not imagine such a state of affairs. The children are strictly separated 
until they have reached a certain age. They are given comfortable nurseries, 
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Jeger, with whom Camilla Collett clashed on several occasions, 
suggests that she is only concerned in the emancipation of the 
women of the upper classes. But Camilla Collett disdained to 
waste even a sing.e word in defense against the insinuation, and 
there can be no doubt that her own conscience fully acquitted 
her. Within each social group, she demanded, indeed, full 
equality for women, whether it is the right of succession to 
the Danish throne or the right of admission to Christiania 
University, but these groups themselves must not be disturbed. 
The levelling tendencies of the age seem to her sheer evils. 

“Oplgsningen snigende gjennemtrenger selv hine Skikter 
af disse vore Tilstande, hvor vi skulde sége Fornyelsen og Veder- 
kvegelsen efter Arbeidet—vort Selskabsliv .... Spgrg, hvor 
der er blevet af de store Mennesker, der regjerede dette, hvor- 
for vi maa se hint undertiden strenge, men altid velgjgrende 
Supremati, som Aandsoverlegenhed, virkeligt Frisind i Fore- 
ning med Dannelse og Belevenhed fordum ¢vede paa dette, 
vige Pladsen for en arrogant Middelmaadeligheds utaalelige 
Masseherredgmme? Hvorfor skal vi upsluges af Krybet?”** 

There are passages which seem to breathe the spirit of 
democracy, as, for instance, in “Oktoberfantasier,” but when 
we are told that every woman should be a Kamma Margrete 
Rabbek or Rahel Levin, we need not read between the lines 
to see what is really meant by “all the women”; even if kvinde 
and dame were not used interchangeably in the passage re- 
ferred to. 

Camilla Collett was an aristocrat to the very core and hada 
highly esthetic nature. “Jeg maa sikkert i en Fortilverelse 
have veret bestemt for et Slot (men det blev ombestemt igjen), 





one provides honest, reliable nurse maids, suitable occupations and amusements 
for them, and the day is enlivened by out of door play in the open air and the 
glad anticipation of the visit down stairs or the mother’s visit to the nursery. 
Probatum est! 

*1 Mindeudgave, II, 501. Dissolution is sneaking into even those parts of our 
existence where we should seek enjoyment and recreation after the toil of the day 
—our social life. I should wish to know what has become of our great men and 
women who regulated it, and why we must see this at times severe, but always 
beneficial supremacy which intellectual superiority, genuine liberalism in 
conjunction with culture and good form in former days exercised over our social 
life yielding to the unbearable mass rule of arrogant mediocrity? Why must 
we be swallowed up by the rabble? 
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Camilla Collett 353 
jeg befinder mig altid bedst, hvor der er pregtigst,” she con- 
fesses.” 

She made no secret of her strong likes and dislikes and always 
took her own superiority for granted. She possessed, however, 
not only the courage to stand by her convictions, but she was 
also bold enough to make public profession of them. In dealing 
with the various problems of the day, she did not shrink from 
the repulsive, as, for instance, where she deals with legalized 
prostitution. False modesty and prudishness, she regarded as 
two of the most serious faults of her sex. Her utter frankness 
was not always easy to endure, and she was not a respecter 
of persons. A good example of her outspokenness is an open 
letter to Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson, which appeared April 26, 1881 
in “Aftenposten” and in which she all but accused Bjgrnson 
of willful duplicity and utter insincerity. To be sure, there are 
extenuating circumstances, for she here debates the question 
of what Henrik Wergeland was and was not, a topic which always 
stirred her to the very depths of her being. 

Camilla Collett continued to write as long as she was able 
to wield a pen, which means, almost to the very day of her death. 
Toward the close of her life, she received many tokens of respect 
and gratitude from her fellow countrymen; but better still, she 
lived to see considerable progress made in the cause of her sex. 
If the women of Norway today are as free as any, Camilla 
Collett’s share in their liberation has not been a small one. Her 
life work is appropriately characterized in the following lines: 
“Vere Forfatter efter Tidens Behgv er ogsaa at udtale Sand- 
heder, som andre tenker, eller dunkelt tanker, eller slet ikke 
tenker, udtale dem treffende og overbevisende, oprivende og 
legende, og med sin Smule Livslykke og Dagsfred indestaa 
derfor.”* 

Joser WIEHR 

Smith College 


= Mindeudgave, III, 122. I surely was destined for a castle in some former 
state of existence (but this provision was later changed again), I am always 
happiest where there is the greatest splendor. 

3 Mindeud gave, II, 174. To be an author, such as the age requires, consists 
also in giving utterance to thoughts which others think, or vaguely ponder, 
or not conceive at all, express them in striking and convincing, rousing and, at 
the same time, healing manner, and to stake one’s mite of happiness and the 
peace of one’s days in this cause. 








UBER GOETHES GEPLANTES VOLKSBUCH 
I 


Uber Goethes nationale Gesinnung ist viel geschrieben 
worden. Besonders scharf wurde Seine unpatriotische Gesin- 
nung, wie man es nannte, in den dreissiger und vierziger Jahren 
des letzten Jahrhunderts getadelt. Die Jugend, die nach der 
Schlacht von Jena aufwuchs, war mit seiner politischen Haltung 
héchst unzufrieden. Die masslosen Angriffe eines Bérne und 
Menzel sind allbekannt, und selbst ein Dichter wie Riickert 
tadelt Goethe wegen seiner vornehmen Art, patriotisch zu sein.' 
Und doch fiihlte er sich vaterlindisch gesinnt und wollte auch 
so gelten. Er musste es sich aber dennoch gefallen lassen, als 
Volksfeind und Fiirstenfreund hingestellt zu werden. Man 
liebte es nun einmal, Schiller als besonderen Freund des Volkes, 
als begeisterten Singer der Freiheit, und ihn als Aristokraten 
und konservativen Hofmann darzustellen. So oft Goethe nun 
in seinen Gespriichen auf dies Thema kommt, merkt man eine 
gereizte Stimmung. Er kann es nicht begreifen, wie man zu 
solchen Ansichten iiber ihn kommen mége, da ihm sein ganzes 
Leben hindurch das Wohl des Volkes am Herzen gelegen habe. 

Von Goethe darf man eben nicht den engen und beschrinkten 
Patriotismus des Durchschnittsmenschen erwarten. Diejenigen, 
die ihm seine passive Haltung wahrend der Freiheitskriege ver- 
argen, zeigen wenig Verstindnis fiir seine Eigenart und sein 
Wesen. Seine Dichtung ganz in den Dienst der Tagesereignisse 
stellen und Kriegslieder schreiben, wie Arndt, Korner und 
Riickert es taten, konnte er nicht. Dazu fehlte ihm einerseits 
das jugendliche Feuer und andrerseits der lodernde Hass. Nur 
was er zuvor empfunden und erlebt hatte, konnte Goethe in 
Liedern wieder von sich geben. Seine Auffassung von Vater- 
landsliebe und von seiner Pflicht gegeniiber seinem Volke war 
eben eine ganz andere als die landlaiufige seiner eignen und 
einer spiteren Zeit. 


1 Vgl. Herwig M., Goethe und die Verdichtigungen seiner Vaterlandsliebe, 
Z. f. d. d. U., Bd. 14, S. 760. 
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Noch einige Wochen vor seinem Tode, im Mirz 1832, fragt 
er Eckermann, wie ein Dichter, der lebenslinglich bemiiht 
gewesen sei, schidliche Vorurteile zu bekimpfen, engherzige 
Ansichten zu beseitigen, den Geist seines Volkes aufzukliren 
und dessen Gesinnungs- und Denkweise zu veredeln, noch 
patriotischer wirken kénne? Er glaubte durch seine erzie- 
herische Arbeit an seinem Volke seiner patriotischen Pflicht 
vollauf Geniige getan zu haben. Wie tief ihn aber die oben 
erwihnten Vorwiirfe kriinkten, geht aus dieser Frage hervor. 

Und doch, so teilnahmlos wie es scheinen méchte, ist Goethe 
an den grossen politischen Ereignissen seiner Zeit nicht vor- 
iibergegangen. Er hatte einen schirferen Blick und ein tieferes 
Verstandnis fiir die Begebenheiten als die meisten seiner Zeit- 
genossen. Seine Gedanken und Empfindungen teilte er aber 
nur seinen vertrauten Freunden mit oder lieh ihnen in sym- 
bolischen Dichtungen Ausdruck. 

Professor Goebel hat gezeigt,? welche Spuren die Freiheits- 
kriege im zweiten Teile des “Faust” hinterliessen, und welchen 
engen Zusammenhang das Festspiel des “Epimenides Erwachen” 
mit der Friedensfeier hat. Gerade die Freiheitskriege waren es, 
die in Goethe ein erneutes Interesse fiir sein Volk und Vater- 
land hervorriefen und speziell fiir die deutsche Vergangenheit. 
Will man hierfiir ein bestimmtes Jahr nennen, so ist es, wie wir 
noch sehen werden, das Jahr 1808. Allerdings bekundet sich 
das Interesse nicht in Wehklagen iiber das nationale Ungliick 
oder in ohnmichtigem Hass gegen Napoleon, sondern in still 
aufbauender Tatigkeit. Am 24. Oktober 1806 schrieb Goethe 
an Knebel: “Jeder muss sich nur in diesen ersten Augenblicken 
zusammennehmen und médglichst wiederherstellen, so wird 
auch dem Ganzen geholfen. Man kann nun schon wieder an- 
fangen um sich her und fiir andere zu wirken.’’* Seine Briefe 
aus dem Herbst 1806 zeigen deutlich, wie sehr er kérperlich 
und geistig unter dem Druck der Ereignisse litt. In einem 
Briefe an Wilhem Christian Giinther vom 17. Oktober, 1806 


2 Goebel, J., The Wars of the Liberation in the Second Part of “Faust,” 
Journal of Engl. and Germ. Phil., Vol., 16, pp. 195-207. 

* Lenz, Max, Deutsches National empfinden im Zeitalter unserer Klassiker, 
Jahrbuch der Goethegesellschaft, Bd. 2, S. 297. 

* Alle Zitate aus Goethes Werken oder Briefen sind der Weimarer Ausgabe 
entnommen. 
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spricht er von “Stunden der Priifung,” die er durchlebt. Am 
Tage darauf schreibt er einer Anzahl Jenaer Freunde: “Was 
mich betrifft, so sind wir durch viel Angst und Not auf das 
Gliicklichste durchgekommen.” Und in einem langen Briefe 
an den Herzog Carl August vom 19. bis zum 26. Oktober lautet 
ein Satz: “Die Umwendung der Dinge steht einem noch zu 
nahe, alles was man sagt ist unzulainglich oder unzulissig, und 
so schweigt man lieber oder nimmt sich zuriick, als dass man 
spriiche.” Trotz aller scheinbar iusserlichen Ruhe war er doch 
“in einer sehr zerrissenen Lage.” Scherer sagt, es sei als habe 
er sein Testament machen wollen.‘ Die noch zu Schillers Leb- 
zeiten vorbereitete Gesamtausgabe seiner Werke wird jetzt zu 
Ende gefiihrt und der erste Teil des Faust vollendet. 

An der Farbenlehre und an der Selbstbiographie wird auch 
gearbeitet. Seine stindige Sorge aber gilt den wissenschaft- 
lichen Instituten in Jena. Nicht nur im engeren Freundeskreis, 
in Weimar und Jena, wirkte er tréstend und aufmunternd in 
diesen Tagen; die ganze Nation empfand jetzt seinen Wert!® 

Durch die Schlacht von Jena waren Weimar und die herzog- 
liche Familie schwer heimgesucht worden. Erst nach dem 
Frieden von Tilsit im Herbst 1807 wurde die Familie wieder 
vereinigt. Zur Wiedereréffnung des Weimarer Theaters hatte 
Goethe es iibernommen, ein Festspiel zu dichten. In der ersten 
Szene werden die Schrecken des Krieges geschildert, dann er- 
scheint mit dem Frieden die Majestit und weist einen jeden an 
die Arbeit: 

“nicht der Konig 

hat das Vorrecht; allen ist’s verliehen. 

Wer das Rechte kann, der soll es wollen; 

Wer das Rechte will, der soll es kinnen, 

Und ein jeder kann’s, der sich bescheidet, 

Schépfer seines Gliicks zu sein im Kleinen.... 

Fromm erfiehet Segen euch von oben; 

Aber Hilfe schafft euch titig wirkend selber!”’ 
Und weiter lisst Goethe die Majestit sagen: 


“Dieses Tun, das einzig schitzenswerte, 
Das hervordringt aus dem eignen Busen, 
Das sich selbst bewegt und seines Kreises 
* Scherer, W., Aufsitze iiber Goethe, 2. Aufl., Berlin 1900, S. 271. 


* Winter, F. G., Goethes deutsche Gesinnung (Diss.), Leipzig 1880, S. 
68-69. 
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Holden Spielraum wiederkehrend ausfiillt, 
Lob’ ich héchstens: denn es zu belohnen 

Bin ich selbst nicht michtig g’nung; es lohnt sich 
Jeder selbst, der sich im stillen Hausraum 
Wohl befleissigt itibernommnen Tagwerks, 
Freudig das Begonnene vollendet. 

Gern und ehrenhaft mag er zu andern 
Offentlich sich fiigen, niitzlich werden, 

Nun dem Allgemeinen weisslich ratend 

Wie er sich beriet und seine Liebsten. 

Also wer dem Hause trefflich vorsteht, 

Bildet sich und macht sich wert, mit andern 
Dem gemeinen Wesen vorzustehen. 

Er ist Patriot, und seine Tugend 

Dringt hervor und bildet ihresgleichen, 
Schliesst sich an die Reihen Gleichgesinnter. 
Jeder fiihlt es, jeder hats erfahren: 

Was dem Einen frommt, das frommet Allen.” 


In diesen Worten hat Goethe seine Uberzeugung von dem, 
was allein in jener triiben Zeit seinen Landsleuten das Heil 
bringen kénne, niedergelegt—das tiichtige Wirken im engsten 
Kreise. Er selbst war ihnen hierin als Muster und Beispiel 
vorangegangen. 

Einige Monate nach Beendigung dieses Vorspiels begann er 
ein Festspiel, dem er den Titel “Pandora” verlieh; in seinen 
Tagebiichern nennt er es “Pandora’s Wiederkunft.” Der 
aiussere Anlass dazu war die Aufforderung, fiir die neugegriindete 
Wiener Zeitschrift “Prometheus” einen Beitrag zu liefern. 
An Hand der Tagebiicher lisst sich die Arbeit an der Pandora 
leicht verfolgen. Sie erstreckt sich vom 19. Nov. 1807 bis zum 
27. Mai 1808. 

Am 15. Juni geht das Manuskript dann ab nach Wien, wo 
das Vorspiel die Zeitschrift eréffnet. An Form und Inhalt ist 
Pandora dem Weimarer Vorspiel nah verwandt. Dort preisst 
Goethe die Arbeit im kleinen Kreise, hier weisst er hin auf die 
unzerstOrbaren Giiter, die Kunst und Wissenschaft uns be- 
scheren. Auf der Erde leben die Titanen Prometheus und 
Epimetheus, ein ungleiches Briiderpaar. Prometheus ist der 
Mann der Tat. er ist umgeben von Kriegern, Schmieden, Hirten, 
Menschen, die niitzen. Mit dem Feuer, das er raubte, hat er 
seinen Getreuen Kiinste und Handfertigkeiten gelehrt und sie 
zu einer gewissen materiellen Kultur herangefiihrt. Aber seine 
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Tatigkeit ist nur auf den Nutzen gerichtet. Er ist ein gefihl- 
loser Realist, der die héheren Giiter des Lebens nicht kennt, 
Er und seine Ergebenen leben im Alltag dahin. Zu ihm war 
einst eine mit allen Gaben prachtvoll ausgestattete GOttin, 
Pandora, herabgestiegen. Unwirrsch wies er sie von sich. aber 
sein Bruder, Epimetheus, der Nachsinnende, nahm sie auf. 
Ihm schenkte sie zwei Téchter. Er ist aber nicht im Stande, 
sie an sich zu fesseln, daher verlisst sie ihn wieder und nimmt 
ihre Tochter Elpore, die Hoffnung, mit, die andere aber, 
Epimeleia, die sinnende Fiirsorge, lisst sie ihm. Nachts im 
Traum erscheint Elpore ihrem Vater und verkiindet ihm Pan- 
doras Wiederkunft. Als Mitgift bringt sie ihm ein irdenes 
Gefiiss, dem liebliche Luftgebilde entschwebten. Die Menge 
hascht nach ihnen, aber erreicht sie nie. Als unerfiillte Sehn- 
sucht schweben sie iiber dem Volke. Mit dem Anbruche des 
Tages, an dem Pandora wiederkehrt, schliesst das Stiick. Fiir 
den weiteren Verlauf der Handlung sind wir auf das Schema 
verwiesen. 

Wie Pandora bei ihrem ersten Erscheinen auf der Erde ein 
irdenes Gefiiss mit sich brachte, so geht ihr jetzt eine geheimnis- 
volle Lade, die Kypsele, voran. Schon von weitem sieht man 
sie kommen. Prometheus, der allem Géttlichen feind ist, will 
sie vergraben; die Krieger wollen sie zerschlagen und den In- 
halt rauben; die Schmiede wollen sie stiickweise auseinander- 
nehmen, um daran zu lernen. Da erscheint Pandora und para- 
lisiert die Gewaltsamen. Ihre Anhinger sind sie friedliebenden 
Fischer, Winzer, Ackerleute und Hirten. Ihnen bringt sie 
Himmelsgaben: Gliick, Bequemlichkeit, Frommigkeit, den 
Ruhetag nach schwerer Arbeit, den Sabbath und das Geheim- 
nis der Schénheit. Alle Menschen halten jetzt zu ihr, nur 
Prometheus nicht. Dann schligt sich die Lade auf, wir blicken 
in einen Tempel und sehen Dimonen von Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft darin. Schnell deckt ein Vorhang das Innere wieder zu. 
Der Tempel aber ist eine Gabe, die Pandora nun den Menschen 
fiir immer zuriicklasst. 

In den Tempel der Kunst und Wissenschaft, so verkiindet 
Goethe in seiner “Pandora,” sollen seine Landsleute sich 
fliichten, da ihr Reich in der wirklichen Welt zertriimmert am 
Boden liegt. “Er bewies sich auch hier,” sagt Wilamowitz- 
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Moellendorff,* “als der Lehrer seines Volkes, indem er den 
Verlust menschlich und minnlich iibernahm und den Weg in 
Regionen wies, wo das Gegenwirtige, Momentane, Raiumlich- 
beschrinkte verblasst und verschwindet vor dem Ewigen. 
Das Priestertum von Kunst und Wissenschaft gehdrt nur 
ausserlich in ein Reich, das ein Napoleon zerschlagen und ein 
Franz aufgeben kann.” So hoch Macht, Besitz und Reichtum 
auch zu schitzen sind, den héchsten und letzten Wert haben 
sie dennoch nicht, den kénnen dem Menschen nur Kunst und 
Wissenschaft verleihen. 

Was Goethe in diesen Spielen seinem Volke ans Herz legen 
wollte, ist recht bezeichnend, ich médchte sagen, symbolisch 
fiir ihn. Bei allen Schicksalsschligen, Todesfillen und dgl. 
kannte er nur ein Mittel, sich aufrecht zu halten, und das war, 
die sich selbst und andere férdernde Arbeit in der Kunst und 
Wissenschaft. Er schien in der ersten Zeit nach der Katastrophe 
von Jena den tiefen inneren Zusammenbruch, den das deutsche 
Volk hier erlitten hatte, nicht recht empfunden zu haben. 
Wichtig und férdernd wie die Arbeit, das Wirken im engeren 
Kreise, auch war, so geniigte es doch nicht, den inneren Aufbau 
herbeizufiihren. Dass Goethe dies auch bald erkannte, werden 
wir aus dem Folgenden sehen. 


II 


Wiahrend er in Karlsbad weilte, erhielt Goethe am 7. August 
1808 von dem Philosophen Niethammer in Miinchen, mit dem 
er schon von Jena aus befreundet war, einen Brief und einen 
Vortrag, den Niethammer im bayrischen Staatsministerium 
des Innern gehalten hatte. Friedrich Immanuel Niethammer 
(1766-1848) gehdrte mit zu den Mannern, die Jena gegen Ende 
des 18. Jahrhunderts zum Mittelpunkt des deutschen Geistes- 
lebens gemacht hatten. Er lehrte zuerst Philosophie und dann 
Theologie an der Universitit. Als Philosoph schloss er sich 
Fichte an. Mit Goethe wurde er im Jahre 1795, als dieser in 
Jena weilte und bei ihm férmlich einen halbjahrlichen Kursus 
in der Philosophie nabm, naher befreundet.? Im Herbst 1803 
nahm er einen Ruf als Professor der Theologie an die Univer- 

* Wilamowitz-Moellendorff U. v. Goethes Pandora. Goethe-Jahrbuch, 


Bd. 19, 1898, S. 18. 
* Vgl. A.D.B., Bd. 23, S. 690. 
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sitit Wiirzburg an, von hier wurde er von dem bayrischen 
Minister Montgelas als Zentralschulrat und Oberkirchenrat 
nach Miinchen berufen, wo er den Auftrag erhielt, einen neuen 
Lehrplan fiir die Gymnasien auszuarbeiten. 

Der erwihnte Brief nun enthielt im Auftrage der bayrischen 
Regierung eine Anfrage bei Goethe, ob er geneigt sei, die Arbeit 
zu itibernehmen, woriiber Niethammer sich im Vortrag des 
Langeren verbreitet. Es handelt sich da um die Herausgabe 
eines Volks- und Nationalbuches. Am folgenden Tage bestitigt 
Goethe den Empfang der sehr erfreulichen Mitteilung und be- 
eilt sich, diese sogleich anzuzeigen, um sich von dem Verdacht 
zu befreien, er kOnne einen so ehrenvollen Antrag gleichgiltig 
aufnehmen und nachlissig behandeln. Die nichsten ruhigen 
Stunden will er anwenden, diese wichtige Sache zu iiberdenken, 
und in der Tat enthilt sein Tagebuch in der Zeit vom 7. bis 19. 
August fast taglich Aufzeichnungen iiber diesen Gegenstand. 
So am 7., Gedanken iiber Volksbiicher iiberhaupt, am 8., Ge- 
danken iiber ein allgemeines deutsches YVolksbuch schematisiert, 
am 9., Uber eine lyrische Sammlung fiir das deutsche Volk, am 
13., Uber die lyrische Sammlung, am 18., Den Erlass nach 
Miinchen und sonstiges durchgedacht, und am 19., Den Auf- 
satz nach Miinchen expediert. Einige Briefe. An Niethammer. 
Goethe schien zwei Werke ins Auge gefasst zu haben, ein Volks- 
buch historisch-religidsen Inhalts und eine allgemeine Lieder- 
oder Gedichtssammlung. In seinem Tagebuchezum 13. Sep- 
tember nennt er sie eine Liederbibel. 

Niethammers Vortrag® fiihrt den Titel “Das Bediirfnis eines 
Nationalbuches, als Grundlage der allgemeinen Bildung der 
Nation betr.” In ihm beklagt er zunichst den Mangel an Kunst- 
geschmack unter den Deutschen und insbesondere das Fehlen 
des sicheren Taktes, der mit einer fast unfehlbaren Sicherheit 
das Klassische in der Literatur entdeckt. Dass dem so ist, 
geht schon aus dem grossen Ansehben hervor, das die minder- 
wertigen Schriftsteller geniessen, wihrend die Klassiker ent- 
weder recht kalt aufgenommen oder sehr zuriickhaltend gelobt 
werden. Auffallend ist diese Erscheinung, da es dem Deutschen 
im Allgemeinen weder an Kunstsinn noch an Kunstliebe fehlt. 
Den Grund dafiir sieht Niethammer in dem Umstand, dass die 
Deutschen ihre klassischen Schriftsteller zu wenig achten, weil 


8 S. Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, Abt. II, Bd. 42, S. 397 ff. 
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sie dieselben zu wenig kennen. Die Nachbarvoélker haben nicht 
nur ihre Klassiker, sie studieren sie auch, an ihren Werken 
unmittelbar und nicht durch dsthetische Theorien bilden die 
Franzosen, die Englander und die Italiener ihren Geschmack. 
Ganz anders ist es bei den Deutschen. Sie haben zwar auch 
ihre Klassiker, aber sie lesen und studieren sie nicht. Anstatt 
dessen haschen sie in ihrer Lesewut immer nach dem Neuen 
und verschlingen gedankenlos Gutes wie Schlechtes. Das Ubel 
wird aber durch den Zustand der Kritik, die eigentlich nur 
Tadelsucht ist, vergréssert. Der durch eine falsche Kritik her- 
vorgerufene Zustand wird noch durch die Mittel, die zur 
Abhilfe angewendet werden, verschlimmert. Anstatt den Kunst- 
sinn und das Kunstgefiihl durch klassische Werke zu wecken 
und zu bilden, verfihrt man umgekehrt, nach abstrakten 
Theorien, nach der Asthetik soll er sich bilden. Nur durch die 
Bekanntschaft mit einer Auswahl des Vorziiglichsten aus den 
Werken der Klassiker, durch ein Nationalbuch, ist dem Ubel 
Einhalt zu tun. In der Gestalt eines Nationalbuches ist diese 
Auswahl unter das Volk zu bringen. Es soll in alle deutschen 
Schulen eingefiihrt werden. Die Kinder sollen es auswendig 
lernen, erst so wird es im Volke lebendig und zum Bestandteil 
der Bildung des ganzen Volkes und an den Mustern unmittelbar 
wird sich der Geschmack lautern und bilden. Dies National- 
buch soll fiir das deutsche Volk das sein, was einst Homer fiir 
die Griechen, oder was die Bibel einmal fiir einen grossen Teil 
Deutschlands war—das allgemeine Bildungsmittel. Der Ver- 
einigungspunkt der Bildung aller Stinde, der Gebildeten und 
Ungebildeten, der Hohen und Niederen. 

Ein solches Nationalbuch aber lasst sich nicht nach Willkiir 
machen, und einen Homer haben die Deutschen nicht. Aber 
etwas Analoges, was zum Ersatz dienen kénnte, ist doch vor- 
handen. Es wire eine Sammlung des Vorziiglichsten der deut- 
schen Klassiker. Eine solche Sammlung aber, die klassisch 
werden soli, kann nur durch Klassiker selbst erschaffen werden, 
und dabei kommen fiir Niethammer nur Goethe und Voss in 
Betracht. Der eine hat den Deutschen den Homer, der andere 
ihnen viel Homerisches geschenkt. 

Wie hat Goethe diese Volksbiicher nun gestalten wollen? 
Die Schemata zu den beiden Biichern geben uns hieriiber Auf- 
schluss. Nehmen wir zuerst das Schema zu dem lyrischen Volks- 
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buch. Von zwei Gesichtspunkten aus kénnte man, meint 
Goethe, an den Stoff herantreten. Wenn man eine solche Samm- 
lung frei und ohne irgend welche Riicksicht auf einen ausseren 
Zweck veranstaltete, kénnte man sie sich entweder historisch- 
genetisch denken und dann wiirden nur solche Gedichte Auf- 
nahme finden kénnen, an denen klar wiirde, wie sich die ein- 
zelnen Dichter ausgebildet haben, teils fiir sich, teils unter dem 
Einfluss ihrer Vorginger; oder man kénnte nur etwas Ab- 
geschlossenes, Fertiges bringen. Dabei miissten aber doch die 
vorangegangenen Entwicklungsstufen beriicksichtigt werden, 
allerdings wire nur das Beste aus ihnen anzufiihren. Hat man 
aber bei einer solchen Sammlung einen fusseren Zweck, wie 
hier, den Volksbedarf, die Volksbildung im Auge, dann wird 
das Unternehmen schwieriger, weil der Bildungsgrad des Vol- 
kes beriicksichtigt we den muss. 

Nachdem Goethe den Begriff Volk als “eine ungebildete, 
bildungsfihige Menge, ganze Nationen, insofern sie auf den 
ersten Stufen der Kultur stehen, oder Teile kultivierter Natio- 
nen, die untern Volksklassen, Kinder,” definiert hat, stellt er 
drei Fragen, die durch ein solches Volksbuch beantwortet 
werden miissen. Was bedarf das Volk wohl? Die Antwort 
lautet ein Héheres, aber seinem Zustande Analoges. Damit 
soll gesagt werden, dass der Inhalt dem Volke Besseres und 
Hoheres bieten muss, als es bereits besitzt, doch darf er nicht 
dem Verstande und dem Fassungsvermégen desselben zu weit 
iiberlegen sein. Was wirkt auf das Volk? Der tiichtige Gehalt 
mehr als die Form. Was ist an dem Volke zu bilden wiinschens- 
wert? Der Charakter nicht der Geschmack. Die beiden letzten 
Antworten sind fiir Goethes Auffassung von dem Unternehmen 
bezeichnend. Der tiichtige Inhalt ist ihm das Erste. Aus ihm 
wird sich die Form von selbst ergeben. Und der Charakter des 
Einzelnen ist ihm wichtiger als dessen Geschmack. In einem 
Buche, das vorziiglich der Volksbildung dienen soll, stehen der 
tiichtige Gehalt und die Charakterbildung an erster Stelle. 
Es ist wichtig, dies hervorzuheben, da Goethe so oft hinge- 
stellt wird, als habe er das Aesthetische iiber alles geschitzt. 

In eine solche Sammlung wiirde manches aufgenommen 
werden miissen, meint Goethe, das wohl die Fassungskraft 
des Volkes iiberstiege. Es soll etwas Unerreichbares iiber sich 
sehen und verehren und achten lernen, auch wo es nicht be- 
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greift. Wir wissen, wie hoch Goethe die Ehrfurcht und das 
Verehren schitzte. Nur wenige aus dem Volke kénnen aber 
auf diese hdchste Kulturstufe herangelockt werden. Dann 
wiirde es ein Mittleres geben, das wire dasjenige, wozu man 
das Volk bilden wollte und was es nach und nach in sich auf- 
nehmen soll. Das Untere aber ist das, was ihm schon gemiss 
ist, was es befriedigt und anlockt. 

Der Inhalt ist nach Rubriken zu ordnen. An erster Stelle 
stiinde das Hohe und Ideelle, Gedichte iiber Gott, Unsterblich- 
keit, hGhere Sehnsucht und Liebe kimen zuerst, dann Lieder, 
die abstraktere, mehr begriffliche Themata, wie Sitte, Tugend, 
Sittlichkeit, Anhinglichkeit an Familie und Vaterland behan- 
delten. Die Grenze zwischen den Gedichten der ersten und 
zweiten Rubrik ist allerdings keine sehr scharfe. Diese Lieder 
diirften jedoch nicht didaktisch im engeren Sinne sein, sondern 
miissten das Gemiit und das Gefiihl ansprechen. Goethe wollte 
kein blosses Lehrbuch schreiben. Auf diese mehr abstrakten 
Gedichte, folgten dann solche konkreteren Inhalts. Die Phan- 
tasie wiirde durch Gedichte, die Begebenheiten des taglichen Le- 
bens, Mythen, Legenden und Fabeln zum Gegenstand haben, 
erregt. Der Sinnlichkeit wiirde durch naive Scherze. Neckereien, 
derbe Spiisse und durch die Liebe, mit ihrem Wohl und Wehe 
Geniige getan. Auch das, was sich nicht leicht in die erwihnten 
Rubriken einreihen lasst, das Geistreiche. Witzige und Anmu- 
tige, diirfte nicht fehlen. Kein Gegenstand wire auszuschliessen. 
Wenn man mit einer Ode an Gott oder an die Sonne anfinge, 
so diirfte man mit Studenten- und Handwerksliedern, ja mit 
einem Spottgedicht endigen. Nur die Extreme, wie das Ab- 
struse, das Flache, das Freche, das Liisterne miissten vermieden 
werden. Alle poetischen Formen miissten vertreten sein, der 
echt deutsche Knittelvers, sowohl wie die kiinstlichsten Son- 
netten und Terzinen. 

Nach den Angaben des Schemas wiirden die Gedichte, 
hauptsachlich der letzten Rubriken, das Gepriige des Volks- 
liedes tragen, ganz nach dem Begriff des Volksliedes, wie Goethe 
ihn von Herder iibernahm. Kraft, Starke, Natiirlichkeit und 
eine gesunde Sinnlichkeit miissten ihre Hauptmerkmale sein. 

Da keine moderne Nation Anspruch auf absolute Origi- 
nalitat machen kann, so darf neben dem Eigenen, d. h. Deut- 
schen, auch Fremdes in die Sammlung aufgenommen werden. 
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Wie die deutsche Poesie ist wohl keine andere, was sowohl Form 
als Inhalt betrifft, von Fremden beeinflusst worden. Durch 
Ubersetzung und innigere Behandlung ist aber das fremde Gut 
zu deutschem Eigentum geworden. Da das Buch ja auch fiir 
Kinder bestimmt ist, miisste man ausdriicklich auf die Ver- 
dienste fremder Nationen aufmerksam machen. Von so einem 
freien und weitherzigen Standpunkt aus trat Goethe an das 
Unternehmen heran! In seiner iusseren Form soll das Buch 
einen Oktav-Band ausmachen, es soll schon durch seine Masse 
imponieren und so dem Broschiiren- und Zeitungswesen ent- 
gegentreten. 

Das Schema zu dem Volksbuch historisch-religiésen In- 
halts besteht leider zum grossen Teil aus StichwOrtern, die an 
verschiedenen Stellen wiederkehren, und deren Sinn und Be- 
deutung schwer zu erraten ist. Doch lassen sich gewisse Grund- 
ziige erkennen, die ich hervorzuheben hoffe. In vieler Hinsicht 
deckt es sich mit dem Vorhergegangenen. Auch hier wird das 
Charakterbildende betont. Der tiichtige Gehalt allein wirkt 
auf die Menge, sie interessiert sich nur fiir den Stoff, die Form 
und die Behandlung ist ihr gleichgiltig, doch wire eine héchst 
naive die geeignetste. Der Zweck ist hier, wie im lyrischen Volks- 
buch, auf den Charakter zu wirken, nicht auf den Geschmack. 
Der Charakter wird von dem Tiichtigen angezogen, es stahlt 
ihn. Er dussert sich, nach Goethe, in der Fahigkeit zu wirken, 
gegenzuwirken, und was mehr ist, ~h zu beschranken, zu dul- 
den und zu ertragen. Er dringt iiberall in die Tiefe, wihrend 
der Geschmack ohne Charakter sich an der Oberfliche, an der 
Erscheinung halt. Den Hauptzug des Charakterlosen erblickt 
er im Mangel an Gerechtigkeit im Urteil. 

Der Inhalt soll die ganze Weltgeschichte umfassen, aber 
alles in Ausziigen, in Symbolen; der ungeheure Stoff verschwin- 
det, sobald man das Beste herausnimmt. Das Tiichtige, das 
Kernhafte, “das Bedeutendste vom Bedeutenden” soll Auf- 
nahme finden. Wie es Niethammer in seinem Vortrage ver- 
langte, soll das Buch allen Volksklassen gemiiss sein und auf 
alle unterrichtend wirken. Dem Volke sol! Gelegenheit ge- 
boten werden, die Tiefen der menschlichen Natur und der 
menschlichen Schicksale an den grossen Mannern der Geschichte 
kennen zu lernen. Das Charakteristische der antiken Menschen 
erblickt Goethe in der leidenschaftlichen Tat oder Handlung, 
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die ungeheure Folgen nach sich wilzt. Die neuste Zeit schmei- 
chelt der Schwichlichkeit und fussert sich in schwankendem 
Wollen. Von beiden soll im Volksbuch keine Spur sein. Fiir 
die héchste Art eines Volksbuches halt Goethe die Bibel. Un- 
sere gesamte neuere Kultur entstammt ihr, sie ist das eingrei- 
fendste Buch der neueren Zeit und wirkt heute noch fort. 

Fiir Goethe ist das Christentum ein zuriickgedringtes 
Martyrtum, dessen Haupteigenschaften Duldung und Resigna- 
tion sind. Das Tiichtige und die individuellen Tugenden, die 
durch dasselbe in die Welt gekommen sind, sollen aufgesucht 
und ihr Einfluss auf die Kultur gezeigt werden. Dies Buch 
soll das ganze Gebiet des Menschlichen, vom Heiligen bis zum 
Fratzenhaften, darstellen. Nicht nur die Taten der grossen 
Manner der altchristlichen Zeit und der Kirchenviter, sondern 
auch die Narrenstreiche des Till Eulenspiegel und der Hof- 
narren werden erzihlt. Bis zum Auftreten der Deutschen in 
der Geschichte werden die Taten und Hauptbegebenheiten im 
Leben der alteren Volker fliichtig skizziert, dann aber dient die 
deutsche Geschichte dem Buch als Faden und Symbol. In 
diesem Volksbuch soll das deutsche Volk auch auf seine Ver- 
gangenheit aufmerksam gemacht werden, daher wird Tacitus 
ganz oder im Auszuge an den Anfang gestellt. Die Geschichte 
Kaiser Karls des Grossen in ihrer historischen und in ihrer 
legendarischen Gestalt, die Taten einzelner bedeutender Kaiser 
und Fiirsten sollen dargestellt werden. Die Einwirkung, die 
von den grossen Miannern der Kirche ausging, von den Aposteln 
der verschiedenen Provinzen, wie Bonifazius und Winfred, bis 
auf Luther, soll auch geschildert werden. Die Chroniken der 
einzelnen Provinzen und Linder (Tschudi, Aventin), Reise- 
beschreibungen, bedeutende Anekdoten und interessante Ereig- 
nisse oder Fille, die fiir den Geist der Zeit oder des Landes be- 
zeichnend waren, werden auch herangezogen. Die Zeit der 
Reformation und der Bauernkriege wird durch die Selbst- 
darstellung beriihmter Manner, die daran teilnahmen, ver- 
anschaulicht. Aus der Literatur der altesten Zeit diirfen selbst- 
verstindlich das Nibelungenlied und die nordischen Mythen 
nicht fehlen. Auf die herrliche Vergangenheit Deutschlands 
auf dem Gebiete des Handels will Goethe auch die Aufmerk- 
samkeit seiner Landsleute lenken; dazu dient ihm die Geschichte 
der grossen Handelsstidte im Siiden, Augsburg, Ulm, Niirnberg 
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und der miachtigen und reichen Hansastidte im Norden. Der 
Einfluss, den die grossen Entdeckungen des 15. Jahrhunderts 
auf die Geschichte Deutschlands ausiibten, wird auch betont, 
und gezeigt, wie einerseits deutsche Fihigkeiten und Talente 
dadurch geweckt wurden, wie andrerseits aber auch der Deutsche 
verlor, als die Welt sich ins Weitere auftat, d. h., es gelingt ihm 
nicht, wie Spanien, Frankreich und England, sich Land zu 
" erwerben, Kolonien zu griinden und seinen Handel auszudehnen. 
Die Verdienste der Deutschen um Kunst und Wissenschaft, 
einerlei ob selbstindig oder unter fremdem Einfluss, sollen 
hervorgehoben werden, und die Kultur des 18. Jahrhunderts 
und die neuere deutsche Literatur kommen auch in den Bann- 
kreis des Buches. Die franzdsische Revolution in ihrer Ent- 
stehung, ihrem Verlauf und in ihren Folgen fiir das iibrige 
Europa soll einen besonderen Abschnitt des Buches bilden. 
Was ist nun Goethes Absicht in diesen Volksbiichern ge- 
wesen? Ich glaube zunichst ganz allgemein sagen zu diirfen, 
erzieherisch auf das Volk zu wirken. Wir sahen, wie er in der 
“Pandora” auf den unzerstérbaren Wert von Kunst und Wis- 
senschaft und in dem Festspiel zur Wiedereréffnung des Weimarer 
Theaters auf die Arbeit und das Wirken im engen Kreise hin- 
wies. Bald sah er aber ein, dass dies nicht geniigte. Mit den 
besten Geistern seiner Zeit war es ihm klar geworden, dass das 
deutsche Volk nur durch eine innere Wiedergeburt sich aus dem 
tiefen Zusammenbruch, den es bei Jena erlitten hatte, aufraffen 
kénne. Es galt jetzt, ein neues Geschlecht von starken, charak- 
tervollen Menschen zu erziehen. Ich brauche hierbei nur an 
Fichte zu erinnern, dessen “Reden an die deutsche Nation” 
schliesslich keinen andern Zweck hatten, als den Weg zu dieser 
Wiedergeburt—durch eine neue Erziehung—bahnen zu helfen. 
Goethe wollte in den Volksbiichern einen ahnlichen Weg ein- 
schlagen. Ich habe darauf hingewiesen, wie er in den Schematen 
immer das Hauptgewicht auf den tiichtigen Gehalt, auf das, 
was den Charakter bildet, auf den Charakter selbst legte. 
Die Form und der Geschmack, die in schwiichlicheren Zeiten 
von einem seichten Asthetentum so hoch gepriesen werden, 
kommen erst an zweiter Stelle in Betracht. Im Volksbuch 
historischen Inhalts bekundet sich weiter Goethes Bestreben, 
den Sinn des Volkes auf seine ruhmreiche Vergangenheit zu 
lenken, damit es sich daran aufrichte und neue Kraft und 
neuen Mut gewinne. 
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Obwohl die Angelegenheit mit dem Volksbuche Goethe sehr 
am Herzen lag, und von ihm und teilnehmenden Freunden oft 
und anhaltend bedacht und iiberlegt wurde,® so ist die Arbeit 
an demselben doch nie tiber das Schema hinausgediehen. Das 
warme und lebendige Interesse aber, mit dem Goethe den An- 
trag der bayrischen Regierung aufnahm, zeugt von seiner deut- 
schen Gesinnung. Trug er sich doch grade im Jahre 1808, zur 
Zeit des Erfurter Kongresses, da Napoleon in Erfurt weilte 
und auf alle, die sich ihm naherten, und auch auf Goethe, einen 
gewaltigen Eindruck machte, mit dem Gedanken auf den Winter 
1808-1809 nach Weimar einen Kongress der bedeutendsten 
Manner Deutschlands einzuberufen, die sich tiber Angelegen- 
heiten der deutschen Kultur beraten sollten. Dazu gehérte Mut 
und eine tiichtige, iiber allen Zweifel erhabene deutsche Ge- 
sinnung! Sollte es méglich sein, diesen Plan mit dem Volks- 
buch in Verbindung zu setzen?’® 

Goethes Interesse an der deutschen Vergangenheit ist auch 
in den folgenden Jahren recht rege. Durch Zacharias Werner 
wird er im August 1809 auf die deutschen Altertiimer der Stadt 
Koln, hauptsichlich auf die Gemilde der altdeutschen Schule 
aufmerksam gemacht; im Jahre darauf lernt er Boisseré, den 
Vorkimpfer fiir den K6lner Dombau kennen. (Vgl. Schriften 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft. XIV, S. 41 und 321). Gesehen hat 
Goethe diese Schitze aber erst auf der Rheinreise, die er vom 
25. bis 29. Juli 1815 mit dem Freiherrn vom Stein machte, 
und die sein Interesse an der deutschen Vergangenheit erwei- 
terte und vertiefte. Ihm wurde jetzt bewusst, wie viel er, durch 
das unselige Kriegs- und Knechtschaftswesen auf einen kleinen 
Teil des Vaterlandes eingeschinkt, fiir seine Bildung vermisst 
hatte. Dem Freiherrn vom Stein aber schrieb er am 10. August 
1815: “Da mir das Gliick nicht geworden Ew. Exzellenz am 
hiesigen Orte meine Verehrung zu bezeigen; so eile schriftlich 
fiir die genussvollen und lehrreichen Tage gehorsamst zu danken, 
deren Sie mich mit so viel Giite teilhaft gemacht. Ich finde mir 
eine neue Ansicht des Lebens und der Erkenntnis erdffnet, in- 
dem ich durch dero Vertrauen hellere Blicke in die uns zunichst 
ungebende moralische und politische Welt richten, so wie eine 
freiere Ubersicht iiber Fluss und Landgegenden gewinnen 


* Vgl. Brief an Niethammer vom 7. April 1809. 
10 'Vgl. Goethe-Jahrbuch, Bd. 6, S. 116-117. 
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konnte.” Die Frucht dieser Reise hat Goethe in der Schrift, 
“Uber Kunst und Altertum in den Rhein- und Main-Gegenden,” 
niedergelegt. 

Als der Freiherr vom Stein am 20. Januar 1819 in Frank- 
furt “die Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde 
stiftete, wurde Goethe auf dessen Veranlassung hin sum Ehren- 
mitgliede der Gesellschaft ernannt. Dies geschah in seiner Vater- 
stadt bei der Feier seines 70. Geburtstags. Am 5. Oktober 1819 
entrichtet er der Gesellschaft seinen Dank fiir die ihm erwiesene 
Auszeichnung. Eine Stelle in diesem Dankbrief lautet: “Waren 
meine dichterischen und sonstigen Arbeiten zwar immer dem 
naichsten und gegenwirtigsten Leben gewidmet; so hitten sie 
doch nicht gedeihen kénnen ohne ernsten Hinblick auf die 
Vorzeit. In diesem Betracht darf ich wohl mich der erwiesenen 
Gunst bescheiden dankbar erfreuen und die Hoffnung nahren 
zu jenen herrlichen vaterlindischen Zwecken einigermassen 
mitzuwirken.”™ Sein Interesse an der Gesellschaft blieb kein 
rein akademisches. Er beteiligte sich auch alsbald an ihren 
Arbeiten. Zunichst beschaftigten ihn historisch-antiquarische 
Fragen. Seine volle Sympathie aber brachte er der Beschreibung 
der in Jena und Weimar befindlichen Handschriften deutscher 
Geschichtsquellen entgegen. Er selbst arbeitete hierfiir ein 
Schema aus, das noch heute verdiente manchem Handschriften- 
cataloge als Muster vorgehalten zu werden. Er hat dann auch 
nach demselben zwei Handschriften beschrieben.” 

Wenn Goethes Interesse fiir diese Gesellschaft mit der Zeit 
erlahmte, so lag dies an gewissen dusseren Griinden. Inzwischen 
war namlich iiber eine von ihm selbst angeregte historisch- 
antiquarische Frage, ein Streit der Meinungen entstanden. 
In dem bekannten langen Gespriich mit Professor Luden am 
19. August 1806 hatte er die Ansicht ausgesprochen, dass nichts 
in der Geschichte iiber allem Zweifel erhaben sei, alles vielmehr 
ungewiss, das Grdsste wie das Kleinste. Hier fand er nun die 
Bestitigung jener Ansicht. Offentlich hat Goethe sich nicht 
weiter iiber die Gesellschaft fiir iltere deutsche Geschichtskunde 


Brief an die Centraldirektion der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Ge- 
schichtskunde. 

2 Vgl. Schiiddekopf Carl, Goethe und die Monumenta Germaniae. Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, Bd. 21 S. 75 ff. 
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vernehmen lassen, Mit ihrem Griinder aber blieb er in freund- 
schaftlichem Verkehr, besuchte ihn doch Stein mit seiner 
Tochter Therese im Mai 1827. Die aktive Teilnahme aber, die 
Goethe an der Arbeit der Gesellschaft eine Zeit lang nahm, ist 
ein weiteres Zeugnis fiir seine deutsche Gesinnung und fiir sein 
Interesse an der deutschen Vergangenheit. 
THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
Universily of Illinois 











SIXTEENTH CENTURY DEFINITIONS OF THE 
GENTLEMAN IN ENGLAND 


Like every other term which covers an accumulated array 
of abstractions, gentleman has teased men to attempt definition 
and at the same time has eluded them; far easier is it to recog- 
nize a gentleman than to say what makes one. Sixteenth 
century England was particularly interested in the problem, 
for those who lacked the title were busy trying to acquire it, 
and those who had it were anxious to resist encroachment, 
but the sixteenth century was no more successful than its pred- 
ecessors in arriving at a complete, unambiguous, and generally 
acceptable definition. The methods of the renaissance scholars 
to begin with doomed their efforts to failure, for they made 
little attempt to approach the subject from a fresh point of view, 
but accepted the accumulations of the past, drawing indis- 
criminately from the laws, the ancients, the church fathers, and 
the poets, and likewise from the prolific treatises of contemporary 
Italy and France. If what Plato, Cicero, Justinian, Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante, and every commentator and interpreter of 
renaissance Italy and France have to say on nobility must be 
worked somehow into the conception of the true gentleman, no 
reasonable, consistent, clear result is possible. 

The vocabulary which they had to employ was time-worn 
also and contributed to the confusion. Nobility, gentility, and 
generosity, which currently passed for synonyms, were felt to 
mean different things, but there was no agreement upon the 
differences.' Up to the middle of the century nobility was the 
general word employed to signify the status of a man who stood 
above the common crowd through the possession of special 
rights, privileges and powers, conferred either by the king or 
by noble descent. All who ranked above plebeians there- 
fore were called noble. By the end of the century, however, 
common usage restricted noble to the upper ranks, that is, of 
baron and above, and thus associated it with titles rather than 


1 Robert Glover, Catalogue of Honour, trans. Thomas Milles, London, 1610, 
“Of the first Roman Nobility.” 
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with qualities either of birth or person. Gentility, or gentry, 
by this time had taken the place of nobility as the general 
term to mark the distinction between high and low.’ But it 
was also used for the lowest order above the plebeian, and there- 
fore as the foundation upon which all the other orders are built, 
it is differentiated from nobility as an inner and inherited quality 
which distinguishes all who have it from plebeians, and of which 
nobility with its titles is the outward sign.* The simple gentle- 
man, the lord, and the prince all prided themselves first of all 
on being gentlemen.‘ Nobility and gentility might therefore 
in reality not mean the same thing, since kings in their wisdom 
sometimes saw fit to confer high rank not only on the base- 
born but on wicked and worthless men, and hence arose the 
often repeated boast, “The king cannot make a gentleman.” 
Blurred as class lines became during the sixteenth century, 
and new as many of England’s prominent families were, the 
idea that gentility meant fundamentally gentle birth is never 
lost. Sir Thomas Smith might admit gentlemen made “good 
cheap” to the title, but he defined gentlemen as those whom 
their blood and race “doth make noble and knowne.”* The other 
term generosity, when differentiated from nobility, had reference 
like gentility to personal qualities rather than dignities and 
honors, and when differentiated from gentility to merit rather 
than birth. But even in the midst of definitions writers 
“wittingly confound”’ the three terms, and leave them with 
little more value than synonyms. 


2 John Selden, Titles of Honor, London, 1614, Preface. See also the edition 
of 1631, pt. II, chap. VIII, (p. 716 of the ed. of 1672), where Selden translates 
nobilitas gentry, and nobilis gentleman. 

* See Annibale Romei, The Courtiers’ Academy, London, 1597, “Of Nobil- 
ity”; and Andreas Tiraquellus, De Nobilitate, Leyden, 1573, cap. II. 

* Mulcaster says, “Truth being the private protest of a gentleman, honour 
of a nobleman, fayth of a Prince, yet generally they do all ioine in this, as they 
be true gentlemen.” Positions, rep. London, 1888, p. 198. 

5 The Commonwealth of England, London, 1612, p. 27. 

* Selden, op. cit., 1672, p. 709; Abraham Fraunce, Insignium . . . . expli- 
catio, London, 1588, beginning of Bk. II, “Nobile id est quod ex bono genere pro- 
Sectum est, generosum, quod e sua natura non degenerat.” 

7 For example, John Ferne, The Blazon of Gentry, London, 1586, p. 5; 
Mulcaster, op. cit. p. 198; Lawrence Humfrey, who urges the new nobles to 
study their book in order “to ioyne and purchase aunciente Noblesse, to this 
theyr newe gentry,” The Nobles, London, 1563, Dedication to Queen Elizabeth. 
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Such were the difficulties imposed on sixteenth century 
definers of nobility by the dead weight of authority and the 
confusion of terms, and out of them arise the difficulties of the 
student of today who would learn what the much bandied word 
gentleman meant to the educated Englishman of the renaissance. 
So much that is quoted is quoted perfunctorily, so much that is 
said is said ambiguously, that what follows must be taken purely 
tentatively. On no other subject is it less safe to be dogmatic. 

Out of the double meanings that nobility with its synonyms 
were made to bear arose its classification by the medievalists 
into three kinds: Christian or theological, natural or philo- 
sophical, and civil or political. The first, Christian nobility, 
is given by God to the elect and is therefore the highest kind and 
most to be desired; but since it falls inscrutably upon some whom 
the world dishonors, slaves for instance, and not upon all whom 
it honors, it must be left to God. Thus a ready answer was 
found for those who tried to use this kind of nobility as an 
argument against the recognition of ranks in society. The 
second, natural nobility, comes through perfection of nature, 
and belongs to all things animate and inanimate, according as 
they perform their functions properly. The peculiar function 
of man is to live according to reason, that is to be virtuous; 
but so difficult is this of achievement that this kind of nobility 
belongs only to philosophers to understand. Thus were an- 
swered those who would deny nobility and therefore obedience 
to wicked men, tyrants. The third, civil nobility, comes from 
honors bestowed by princes, and can therefore be discussed 
by everybody, learned and unlearned.’ Renaissance writers 
often begin with this classification and sometimes attempt to 
use it as the basis of their discussion, but usually they abandon 
it without ceremony, after paying their respects to it, or like 
Muzio finally give up in despair and leave the task to their 
readers. “Fit what I say in my confused discourse,” says 
Muzio, “to whichever sort it belongs.”® 

The third, as a matter of fact, is all that we need to concern 
ourselves with here since by the generally accepted definition 
it includes all the variants of human nobility, whether it arises 


* Nicholas Upton, De Studio Militari, London, 1654, (written c. 1447), 
Lib. I, Cap. XIX; Selden, op. cit., 1614, Preface. 
* Girolamo Muzio, I] Gentilhuomo, Venice, 1575, p. 114. 
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from birth, virtue, learning, office, or honors bestowed by the 
king. So Milles, as he says, “aiming to redeem so fair a subject 
from the wandering Ideas of discoursing philosophers and con- 
templative divines,” defines civil nobility as “a dignity bestowed 
by sovereign grace upon persons of virtue or ability, for life 
or forever, whereby a man exempted and raised by degrees, 
becomes lawfully preferred above the vulgar people, the better 
to do service to the king and commonwealth.”” This civil 
nobility was usually considered to be of two sorts, derived 
either by direct acquisition from the prince, and then called 
nobility dative, or by descent from noble ancestors and then 
called nobility native." It will help to keep the distinction. 

Nobility native is the most obvious and most desirable kind 
of nobility. Among the common people the name of an old 
house coupled with a lordly air and a velvet cloak con- 
stitutes the chief claim to the title of gentleman; and though, 
as Bodin remarked, “It is one thing to reason of degrees in the 
assembly of wise men and another thing to do it in the presence 
of the vulgar sort and scum of people,” even in the assembly of 
wise men of the sixteenth century descent from an ancient and 
noble house is to be accounted “a blessing to thank God for.” 
The presumption at least is always in favor of the gentleman- 
born; he achieves in a moment what the base-born must labor 
years to attain, for he has cpportuniiy, expectation of success, 
and all the assistance that his position, connections with the 
powerful and reverence from his inferiors can give.” The truly 
noble of course follow in the footsteps of their illustrious an- 
cestors, but as Sir Thomas Smith says, “If they doe not, yet 
the fame and wealth of their ancestors serve to cover them so 
long as it can, as a thing once gilted though it be copper within, 
till the gilt be worne away.” 

Other reasons for valuing gentle birth, however, bear great 
weight with the true gentleman. Aristotle taught that those 
sprung of better stock are likely to be better men, inheriting 
an inclination to do well and shun evil.“ Experience shows that 


10 His Peroration to his translation of Glover, op. cit. 
4 Glover, op. cit., “To the learned and modest reader.” 
” Hoby’s Castiglione, Tudor Trans., p. 47. 


3 Op. cit., p. 27. 
“4 Politics, Jowett’s trans., p. 91. 
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men, like animals, birds, and trees, produce their kind; from 
one house proceed virtuous, brave, wise men, from another the 
opposite. Bad education, it was admitted, and free will to choose 
between virtue and vice may give a worthless son to an ex- 
cellent father, but to begin with, such a son inherits an inclina- 
tion to virtue, the manners and high spirit of his ancestors, and 
their ability for the tasks that fall to gentlemen, government 
and leadership in war.“ The son of the ignoble man, on the 
other hand, inherits a disposition to vice, skill in low and 
mechanic arts, and a servile and mercenary spirit, and even if 
he turns to virtuous ways and performs worthy deeds, he is not 
actuated by the disinterested love of virtue which inspires the 
gentleman, but by desire for gain, perhaps even by fear.” 
The more ancient nobility is, therefore, the purer it is, as having 
bred into a man all the accumulated impulse toward virtue of a 
long line of illustrious ancestors, and bred out of him every 
lingering inclination toward the baseness of obscure progenitors. 
But it is only inclination to virtue, not virtue itself, that is 
inherited. Therefore if a man has only the good name of his 
ancestors to boast of, he has nothing that is really his. 

Besides the advantage of inheritance, the nobly-born has 
a better education, from his cradle up surrounded by gentle 
influences and honorable men, so that there is produced a 
harmony between birth and virtue. Greater than either of these 
advantages is the spur to noble actions which comes from a long 
line of ancestors whose valorous deeds and wisdom in high 
counsels have filled the pages of history. Example is more 
powerful than blood, than education, and desire to prove 
worthy of the past pricks the noble spirit on to emulation. 
Such a spur the base-born lack, nor can their virtuous deeds 
shine so graciously against their dark and obscure background. 
A diamond in a splendid setting shines so much the more fair. 


For certes, the landes, renown and worthy fame, 
And noble enterprises of your olde progenitours, 
Are left as bright sparkles yong mindes to inflame, 


% Mulcaster, op. cit., p. 200. 
% Paris de Puteo, De Re Militari, 1509, Bk. VII, cap. I, De Origine 
Nobilitatis, 1475 (?), “De nobilitate fidelum honoranda’”’; Bonus de Curtili, 
Tractatus Nobilitatis, pt. 2; Romei, op. cit., “Nobility”; Francis Markham, 
The Book of Honour, London, 1625, Decade II, Epistle II. 
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And as sede provoking their minds to honours, 
Not by ambition nor by heaping of treasure, 

Nor rentes augmented without lawe or measure, 
But by godly vertue and maners cleare and pure.” 


Such nobility is to be valued by men, because they thus show 
gratitude for the noble deeds of the past and give a spur to 
their continuance, and because such nobility is the main pillar 
of every well-established community." 

This was the generally accepted view in the sixteenth 
century, based on the assumption that nobility in the first place 
had been conferred on remote ancestors for their good qualities, 
and that the descendants of such illustrious men continued to 
exhibit the qualities which had made their ancestors famous. 
The greatness of the past is the spur applied by those who saw 
in the aristocracy the only hope for a well governed country, 
and who feared its destruction through what they called its 
degeneration. Philosophers, historians, and reformers all joined 
in creating a splendid dream of a time in the past when all 
gentlemen devoted themselves to service of country, eager for 
high deeds, choosing by instinct and habit to follow the worthy, 
and shun the unworthy. Whatever basis of truth underlay this 
fiction of ancient honor and glory and inherited qualities, there 
were not wanting those whose study of less biased historians, 
or whose clearer-eyed observation of existing conditions led 
them to find no essential difference in the substance of the body 
of the noble from that of the ignoble but rather in the bringing 
up.’ The seeds of virtue, they said, are sown in all by the good- 
ness of God, and prove fruitful according to their cultivation. 
A man well brought up may mere easily attain to the nobility 
of personal excellence than can a man merely well-born, as 
experience amply proved. 

There is an obvious difficulty, however, in insisting upon 
ancient lineage as a prerequisite for nobility. Ancient lineage 
would make every one noble, if pushed back to Adam, an 


17 Alexander Barclay, The Mirror of Good Manners, (Preface), trans. from 
the Latin of Mancinus c. 1523. Rep. Spenser Society, vol. 38. 

18 Primaudaye, The French Academy, London, 1589, vol. I, p. 694; Ascham, 
The Schoolmaster, ed. by Mayor, p. 40. 
19 La Perriere, The Mirror of Policy, London, 1598, conclusion. 
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absurdity, or else it must ignore a beginning. Nobility therefore 
cannot rest on noble birth for its beginning. Granted that 
perfect nobility rests on the good deeds of ancestors joined to the 
good deeds of descendants, there must be some efficient cause, 
as the philosophers say, for the beginning and the renewing of 
nobility, since time changes all things and old families die out 
or are lost from the rolls of honor. We are brought thus to the 
o‘her sort of nobility, nobility dative. 

Whatever a common man’s claim to reward for excellence 
in himself and service to the state, it is presumption and dis- 
obedience to the law, subversive of the established order of 
things, for him to assume on his own authority the name and 
state of a gentleman. The king must judge of his worthiness 
and by the conferring of dignity raise him above the state of the 
multitude. Nobility dative, therefore, involved ideally two 
prerequisites, the existence of some merit which deserved 
reward, and the conferring of reward by royal action. The 
absence of one or the other derogated from the individual’s 
claims to gentility. 

Royal action was at least theoretically involved even in the 
assuming of the gentleman’s status, for though the College of 
Heralds issued the coats of arms which established the legal 
right of a man to the description gentleman, it bore its license 
by grant of the king and acted in his name. Such at least was 
the theory, and the higher ranks, which were conferred directly 
by the king, represented an increase only in honor and dignity, 
not in quality. The coat of arms indeed became so closely 
associated with the idea of gentility that a current definition 
of gentleman was one who bears arms.”° But it must be said 
that the heralds themselves were chiefly responsible for both 
the definition and the currency. Once important as a dis- 
tinguishing mark in military operations, and assumed voluntarily 
by those who needed it, the heraldic device had first become 
hereditary (in the reign of Henry III) and then been reduced 
to system and emptied of meaning by the formation of the 
College of Heralds (under Richard III), which assumed that 
no one was a gentleman unless he were registered there.” 

20 Ferne, op. cit., p. 91. 


"1 James Dallaway, Inquiries into the Origin and Progress of the Science of 
Heraldry, 1793, sec. I, III. 
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As a matter of fact heraldry was a part of the feudal system 
and passed with it so far as any vital meaning was concerned.” 
By the end of the sixteenth century the College of Heralds had 
fallen into evil repute, for the sale of coats of arms was notorious, 
and the devices were stolen from old families without shame or 
designed to suit the whims of their buyers to the utter confusion 
and degradation of the honorable sign language of chivalric 
days.% The devices, however, were accepted as a convention, 
and the heralds exercised a certain dominion sanctioned by 
royal grants and popular acceptance, though not acknowledged 
by lawyers.* New gentlemen, at any rate, hastened to seek the 
herald’s offices in establishing, a visible claim to a new status. 
Old families whose gentility had been assumed and acknowledged 
for generations might and sometimes did defy the herald’s 
visitations and edicts, for in England, as elsewhere, gentility 
also grew up from the soil with generations of thrift well applied 
and good living, without asking by-your-leave of the king, or 
seeking from heralds the outward badge of gentleness.* 

The line separating plebeian and gentleman was a very thin 
and movable line. Sir Thomas Smith’s often quoted passage on 
the point will bear quoting again: 

“Ordinarily the king doth only make knights and create barons or higher 
degrees: for as for gentlemen, they be made good cheape in England. For 
whosoever studieth the lawes of the realme, who studieth in the universities, 
who professeth liberal sciences, and to be shorte, who can live idly and without 
manuall labour, and will beare the port, charge and countenaunce of a gentle- 


man, he shall be called master, for that is the title which men give to esquires 
and other gentlemen, and shall be taken for a gentleman.” 


He raises directly the question which was perhaps most vehe- 
mently discussed of all the points bearing on nobility, whether 
the manner of England in making gentlemen so easily is to be 
allowed. Most writers inveigh against it, lamenting the growing 
difficulty of distinguishing between high and low born, the con- 


2 Sir Egerton Brydges, Censura Literia, vol. 3, p. 79. 

8 Sir Thomas Smith, op. cit., p. 28. 

* F, Warre Cornish, Chivalry, London, 1901, p. 288. 

% Paris de Puteo, op. cit., lib. VII, cap. I; Ximenez di Urrea, Dialogo del 
Vero Honore Militare, pt. II; John Guillim, Display of Heraldry, London, 1610, 
sec. 6, chap. 7. 


26 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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fusion of callings, the encouragement to idleness and consequent 
dearth of laborers and increase in crime.?”’ Sir Thomas, however, 
finds nothing objectionable in the system, for the king and state 
profit: there is no loss of revenues, as in France, since the gentle- 
man is more heavily charged than others in payments to the 
king; moreover the gentleman himself to make and preserve 
his reputation must live more magnificently than others, dress 
to suit his station, arm himself if he goes to the wars, show 
higher courage, better education, more liberality, and keep 
about him idle servants to wait on him. No one is hurt but 
himself, who may be carrying a bigger sail than he can maintain. 
“For as touching the policie and government of the common 
wealth, it is not these that have to do with it which will magnifie 
them selves, and goe in higher buskins than their estate will 
beare: but they which are to be appointed, are persons tryed 
and well knowen.”*8 

The assumption throughout, however, whether the status of 
gentleman is acquired by royal or private action, is that some 
distinction exists in the individual which raises him above his 
fellows. As legitimate ground for royal action in conferring 
nobility dative three qualifications were commonly discussed, 
virtue, learning, and riches. The chief claim to distinction was 
admitted to be virtue, that is, conspicuous personal merit and 
ability shown in actions beneficial to the state. A man may 
practice the private virtues all his life and still not be worthy 
of nobility,”® for virtue that is private is restricted in its in- 
fluence, while that virtue that is suitable for ennobling, is 
public, conferring benefits on the whole state and reaching to 
posterity as it raises a family to distinction and honor. Virtue 
then which is profitable to one’s country is sufficient cause for 
ennoblement, in fact the only true cause and test, “as philos- 
ophers, divines, poets, historiographers, and almost all lawyers 
agree.”®° Next to virtue learning held a favored place. Mul- 


27 A Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of Servingmen, London, 1598, 
p. 137 ff. 

28 Op. cit., bk. I, chap. 21. 

29 John Cleland, The Institution of a Young Noble Man, Oxford, 1607, Bk. I, 
Preface. 

© Bodin, The Six Books of a Commonweal, trans. Richard Knolles, London, 
1606, Bk. I, chap. VII. 
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caster sets wisdom and valor as the chief means to advancement, 
and gives the honors in the order of their importance to the 
counsellor, the divine, the lawyer, and the physician." A student 
in the university or the Inns of Court by that fact assumed the 
standing of gentleman, and the lawyer in particular rose in 
esteem with his reputation for learning, the Tudors delighting 
to honor him with place and title. 

Riches were undeniably regarded by the crowd as a main 
reason for reverencing their possessor, because certainly ancient 
descent in tatters dropped into the gulf of nonentity, whereas 
vulgarity richly clad imposed its pretensions on the undis- 
criminating.” Scholars too recognized wealth as an essential 
concomitant if not foundation for nobility, for two reasons. 
Liberality, one of the chief distinguishing virtues of the gentle- 
man and Christian, is not possible without wealth, and the 
practice of the liberal arts, the arts of the gentleman, must fail 
lacking the wherewithal for their support.** Theoretically 
wealth should have been honestly come by, or old enough for 
the memory of its dishonest origin to have been lost. The 
stoics and others who repudiated riches utterly in relation to 
nobility did so partly because of the evils that luxury intro- 
duced and partly because of the assumed wicked origin for all 
riches in dishonesty, robbery, murder, and all other crimes. 
English theory admitted their desirability and almost their 
necessity.™ Cecil in his precepts to his son says, “That gentle- 
man that sells an acre of land, loseth an ounce: of credit, for 
gentility is nothing but ancient riches. So that if the foun- 
dation do sink, the building must needs consequently fall.”* 
The rapid decay and disappearance of old families because of 
poverty furnished adequate object lessons, no less impressive 
because of the correspondingly rapid rise of thrifty yeomen and 
merchants by the purchase of the forfeited estates. The strong- 
est argument for the English practice of primogeniture was that 


1 Op. cit., p. 202. 
® Civil and Uncivil Life, 1579, rep. Roxburghe Lib., p. 44. 
*® Bodin holds riches no source of true nobility and laments Aristotle’s 
evil influence in having put them first. Op. cit., Bk. III, chap. 9. 
* Lawrence Humfrey, The Nobles, London, 1563, Bk. I, “Second Question: 
What is Nobility,” (p. 84, ed. 1559). 
* William Cecil, Lord Burghley, Certaine Precepts, London, 1617, Precept I. 
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if the family possessions were divided among all the children, 
none could support the charges of maintaining high estate and 
the whole house must sink.** The results of such distribution 
on the continent, which filled France and Spain with ragged 
nobles, who abated no whit of their pride but lowered the 
dignity of nobility, was often called in point. But after all, 
riches in themselves were admittedly inadequate cause for 
ennoblement unless accompanied by the worthiness of their 
possessor. 

One other cause of nobility dative should not be omitted. 
The old saying had it, “Arms bred nobility,” and still enumerated 
among the causes that ennoble is service in the wars, but not 
without specifications. Ten years of active service is usually 
set as necessary to assumption of gentility, and not merely as 
a rough soldier in the lower ranks but in some position of com- 
mand. Nor may any common hireling be honored but such a 
man as “is given by his owne disposition to delight and folowe 
the Cannon wheele, whose countenaunce and chearfull face, 
beginnes to smile and reioyce when the Dromme soundeth, 
and whose harte is so high, it will not stoupe to no servile 
slaverie. But hath a bodie and mynde able to answere that is 
looked for, and hath often been tried and experimented in 
Marshall affaires: through hauntyng whereof he is become 
ignoraunt of drudging at home, and made a skilfull scholler 
in the discipline of warre: which is not learned without some 
losse of blood, charges of purse, and consumyng of tyme.”*” 

The theory of gentility in England of the sixteenth century 
yields upon analysis the same elements as that of the preceding 
centuries. The difference lies in change of emphasis. Much 
more is heard about the part that personal worth plays in ac- 
quiring and maintaining nobility and less about birth, which 
becomes desirable for its initial advantage rather than for its 
assured heritage of personal superiority. Many things have 
brought about the change. The spread of education enabled 
the son of the common man to match his wits with the son of 
the noble, and, as many ruefully admitted, the encounter brought 
small credit to the latter. Education rather than heredity thus 


%* A Health to the Gentlemanly Profession of Servingmen, p. 109. 
*? Churchyard, A General Rehearsal of Wars, London, 1579. 
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became the explanation of superiority, and few interested in 
reform fail to urge the need of better education for gentlemen, 
not only that the country may be better governed, but that 
government may remain in the hands of the nobility, from which 
there was danger of its slipping. Salvation for nobility, as a 
matter of fact, came rather from the infusion of new blood 
which the encouragement by the Tudors of merit wherever 


old families. 
the customs 


and the manners and the very thoughts of the old nobility so 


| rapidly that by the end of the century their newness was 


ever mindful of his noble descent on his mother’ 


as under Henry VII. 


central government brought about, arms were no 
ciently important to monopolize the attention of a 
On the other hand the business of governing became 


directly as they had been trained for war were the 


unknown author of A Remedy for Sedition says, 


nedes goe to wracke?” 
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forgotten. Sir Philip Sidney was exhorted by his father to be 


s side, as a 


spur to noble action, though the Dudleys began to rise so lately 


Another cause of the change in emphasis from birth to 
ability was the increase in occupations recognized as suitable 
for the gentleman. Until the sixteenth century arms were the 
most proper calling. But with the decrease in power of the in- 
dividual nobles, and the growth of security which a strong 


longer suffi- 
whole class. 
correspond- 


ingly more complex with the forming of great states, increase 
in population, and the extension of communication and com- 
merce. Men trained for the various offices of government as 


need of the 


time.** With the need grew the supply, and the nobility became 
far more identified with civil than with military offices. As the 


“Tt is small 


losse, if a lorde shoote not well, or at the least the losse hurteth 
but hym selfe. But gyve the governmente of common wealthes, 
unto their handes, that can not skyll thereof, howe many must 


A third potent influence toward the change is humanism 
itself,** which insisted upon the dignity of the individual man, 
and taught a code of morals which rested upon that conception. 


8 See Clare Howard, English Travellers of the Renaissance, chaps. I and IT. 
*® Burckhardt, The Renaissance in Italy, trans. S. G. C. Middlemore, 1909, 
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Emphasis therefore has changed, but it would be a mistake 
to suppose that either in theory or in practice gentle birth 
played a negligible part in determining a man’s status. The 
presumption of superiority in character and ability still lay 
with the man well-born, who, as Mulcaster says, when he adds 
desert in his own person “doth well deserve double honour 
among men as bearing the true coat of right and best nobility, 
where desert for virtue is quartered with descent in blood, 
seeing anciency of lineage and derivation of nobility is in such 
credit among us and alway hath been.’’*° 

RutH KELso 


University of Illinois 


4° Op. cit., p. 199. What I have said here of the importance the sixteenth 
century attached to birth in the making of a gentleman helps to bear out Mr. 
Vogt’s surmise (see his article in the January issue of this journal, p. 122). 
The frequency with which virtue is mentioned as a necessary qualification of 
the gentleman through the middle ages and the renaissance is misleading unless 
due attention is paid to current general definitions of nobility and explanations 
of the value of gentle birth. True nobility is almost always defined as that of 
race and virtue, and much of the insistence on virtue is intended not to comfort 
the lowly born but to admonish the well born who seem generally to have 
prided themselves on birth to the neglect of virtue. I should have been glad to 
supplement Mr. Vogt’s list but unfortunately this article had gone to press 
before I saw his. 

















PARADISE LOST AND THE APOCALYPSE OF MOSES 


An interesting precedent and a possible source of some of 
Milton’s non-biblical amplifications of the story of the Fall as 
related in Paradise Lost is found in the Jewish apocryphal book 
known in one recension as The Apocalypse of Moses and in 
another as The Lives of Adam and Eve. The original Hebrew 
form of this book is lost, and the later recensions in Greek and 
Latin, containing many Christian adaptations, are of uncertain 
date between the first and the fourth centuries. They were 
popular all through the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, particularly in England, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, being connected with the Lignum Crucis (Holy Rood) 
legend, and consequently translated into most of the modern 
languages. It was first published in 1866 by Tischendorf in a 
volume of Apocalypses Apocryphae under the fictitious title 
Apocalypsis Mosis.1. A better title would have been, The 
Testaments of Adam and Eve, for Moses is not mentioned in 
the text, and the true subject of the book is the death of Adam 
and Eve, or rather their ante-mortem statements. 

In Eve’s account of her fall (XVIII, 4) she reports Satan’s 
persuasive speech by which she was seduced. One of his argu- 
ments is identical with the one Milton, without biblical author- 
ity, puts into his mouth, namely, that through envy God had 
forbidden the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
wishing to keep man ignorant. 


“And he saith to me ‘Fear not, for as soon as thou eatest of it, ye too shall 
be as God, in that ye shall know good and evil. But God perceived this that ye 
would be like Him, so he envied you and said Ye shall not eat of it.’” 


This sounds as if it might have suggested the thought in the 
lines (IX, 727-730) 


' The title of one of the Greek manuscripts is, The Story and Conversation 
of Adam revealed by God to Moses His Servant taught by the archangel 
Michael. Moses is named in the headings of four o/ the Greek manuscripts 
extant. 
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‘‘What can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
Impart against his will, if all be his? 

Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 

In heavenly breasts?” 


Immediately after Eve’s seduction Satan descended from 
the tree and vanished” (XX, 3) This is what Milton also says 
he did: 


‘ 


*.. . » Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty serpent.?... .” 


One of the immediate effects of the eating of the apple 
was sexual excitement. This Eve accounts for as follows: 
“He went and poured upon the fruit the poison of his wicked- 
ness, which is lust, the root and beginning of every sin, and he 
bent the branch to the earth, and I took of the fruit, and I 
ate.” (XIX, 3) 

The corresponding passage in Paradise Lost is found in 
Book IX, 1011ff. 


.... “But that false fruit 
Far other operation first displayed, 
Carnal desire inflaming. He on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes; she him 
As wantonly repaid; in lust they burn.” 


For this Oriental embellishment, the Jewish apocalypse fur- 
nishes a more striking precedent than the lines Addison cites, 
in lieu of biblical authority, from Homer’s account of the con- 
verse between Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth book of the 
Iliad. 

In their despair consequent upon the full realization of their 
guilt, Eve suggests to Adam that he kill her forthwith, “for on 
my account hast thou been driven thence.”” Adam answered: 
“Forbear, Eve, from such words, that peradventure God bring 
not some other curse upon us.” (III, 2-3) 

Similarly in Paradise Lost (IX, 992-1006) Eve counsels sui- 
cide for both, but Adam warns her (X, 1020ff). 


2 IX. 784-785. 
* This idea is also found in the Slavonic Book of Baruch (97) and in the 
Apocalypse of Abraham. 














Paradise Lost and Apocalypse of Moses 


“Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 

Of misery, so thinking to evade 

The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armed his vengeful ire than so 
To be forestalled. Much more I fear lest death 
So snatched will not exempt us from the pain 
We are by doom to pay; rather such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

To make death in us live.” 


Following upon the completion of their sin, Adam and Eve 
“heard the archangel Michael blowing with his trumpet and 
calling to the angels and saying: Thus saith the Lord, Come with 
me to Paradise and hear the judgment with which I shall judge 
Adam.” This seems to be the same trumpet (shofar) that Milton 
mentions in a similar connection (XI, 72ff). 

“He ended, and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watched. He blew 
His trumpet .... 

from their blissful bowers 

the Sons of Light 
Hasted, resorting to the summons high, 
And took their seats, till from his throne supreme 
The Almighty thus pronounced his sovran will’’: 


Finally, Michael, the angel of justice, as in Milton’s account 
(XI, 366ff) showed to Adam, but not to Eve, a vision of the 
future history of Israel. It is an expression of the Jewish Mes- 
sianic hope, and is worthy of quotation, at least in part, because, 
although its resemblance to Milton’s “Mask of Death” is slight, 
it yet furnishes the most striking precedent to be found in the 
ancient writings for Milton’s device of securing a happy 
ending for the epic by sending forth Adam and Eve from 
Paradise sorrowing yet in peace. 

“The Lord will appear in a flame of fire, and from the 
mouth of his majesty he will give commandments and stat- 
utes‘. ... And they will sanctify him in the house of the 
habitation of his majesty. And then they will build a house to 
the Lord their God in the land which he shall prepare for them, 
and there they will transgress his statutes and their sanctuary 
will be burnt up and their land will be deserted’ and they 


* This refers to the giving of the law. Cf. Paradise Lost XII, 226ff. 
* A reference to the Babylonian captivity, Cf. Paradise Lost XII, 338ff. 
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themselves will be dispersed; because they have kindled the 
wrath of God. And once more He will cause them to come back 
from their dispersion; and again they will build the house of 
God;* and in the last time the house of God will be exalted 
greater than of old. And once more iniquity will exceed right- 
eousness. And thereafter God will dwell with men on earth 
in visible form, and then righteousness will begin to shine . . . ..” 
(XXIX, 4ff). 

The correspondences in word and thought between Paradise 
Lost and The Apocalypse of Moses do not, it must be admitted, 
afford conclusive proof that Milton was acquainted with it. 
The fact that it was not printed till long after his time makes 
his knowledge of it still more questionable. The fact remains, 
however, that we do find in the Apocalypse certain non-biblical 
embellishments of the primitive Genesis legend which also 
appear in Milton’s epic. Since these expansions of the story 
could have come from nowhere else than the Apocalypse, we 
must suppose either that Milton had read it or that he ac- 
cidentally reproduced imaginatively the very same details that 
had been added to the legend twelve centuries before. 

The latter alternative seems on the whole more improbable 
than to suppose that Milton had seen either one of the ancient 
versions—Latin, Greek or Syriac,’ or, what is more probable, 
a later copy of one of these manuscripts such as were known 
to many men of letters of his time.® 

EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 

University of Illinois 


* Paradise Lost XII, 344ff. 

7 Milton’s knowledge of Syriac is a matter of record. 

8 There are at present six manuscripts known of the Apocalypse of Moses 
dating from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, and numerous versions 
of the Vita Adae et Evae, the latter mostly medieval. 


























MUSIK UND DICHTUNG IM 18. JAHRHUNDERT 
EINE MORPHOLOGISCHE STUDIE 


Die morphologisch-vergleichende Betrachtung der Kiinste 
ist noch nicht geniigend beachtet. Naturgemiss ist sie ein 
Spaitprodukt des Kunstverstehens. Die morphologische Be- 
ziehung tritt da besonders hervor, wo auf Grund naher Ver- 
wandtschaft eine Wechselwirkung wesentlich und bestandig 
vorhanden ist. So bilden Malerei und Plastik eine engere 
morphologische Gruppe, sowie Musik und Poesie einander 
morphologisch sehr nahe stehen. Fiir die folgende Unter- 
suchung wird das elementare morphologisch-genetische Ver- 
hilnis von Musik und Poesie als bekannt und selbstverstind- 
lich vorausgesetzt. Kurz zusammengefasst stellt es sich etwa 
folgendermassen dar: Die formale Struktur der Poesie hat sich 
durchaus unter dem Einfluss der Musik in urspriinglicher Ver- 
einigung mit ihr gebildet. Musikalische Formgesetze haben 
der Poesie ihre dussere Form gegeben. Das wesentlichste Form- 
prinzip der Poesie, die symmetrischen Verszeilen, aus rhythmi- 
shcne Akzentteilen bestehend, ist rein musikalisch. Alle me- 
trischen Elemente poetischer Form sind musikalische Takte; 
ebenso sind auch die Strophenformen musikalisch bewirkte 
Gebilde. 

Es soll nun in dieser Studie vornehmlich gezeigt werden, 
dass der Intellektualismus, der vom ausgehenden siebzehnten 
Jahrhundert bis weit in das achzehnte hinein Europa be- 
herrschte, durch den Voluntarismus tiberwunden wurde, welcher 
sich in der Musik, die den Willen an sich zum Ausdruck bringt, 
sein reinstes Symbol und stirkstes Werkzeug geschaffen hat. 
Die Musik, welche das endliche Hervortreten des freien, 
intensiv lebendigen, zu héchstem Leben dringenden Menschen 
bezeichnet, hat langsam das Eis der Begriffe, welches die 
Dichter in Banden gehalten, gebrochen, und es kommt darauf 
die neue Lyrik, die das Wollen und Begehren des Menschen 
in freier, individueller Selbstaiusserung ausspricht. Diese Auf- 
fassung von Wesen und Wirkung der Musik verdanken wir 
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Schopenhauer, der in seinem Werk: “‘DieW elt als Wille und 
Vorstellung,”’ die Musik zum erstenmale in ihrer wesentlichen 
Bedeutung erkannt hat. Es wird daher fiir unsere Ausfiihrungen 
von grésstem Wert sein, wenn wir auf die Wesensbestimmung 
des Musikalischen, wie wir sie bei Schopenhauer antreffen, 
zundchst etwas niher eingehen. 

Die Musik ist nach ihm die metaphysische Kunst, die mit 
dem Weltgrund verwandt ist. Sie ist Abbild, nicht der Ob- 
jektivation des Willens, d.h., der Erscheinungen der wirklichen 
Welt, sondern des Willens selbst. Die Musik ist eine so un- 
mittelbare Objektivation und Abbild des ganzen Willens, wie 
die Welt selbst es ist, deren vervielfailtigte Erscheinung die Welt 
der einzelnen Dinge ausmacht. Die Musik ist keineswegs gleich 
den anderen Kiinsten das Abbild der Ideen, sondern Abbild 
des Willens selbst, dessen Objektivitit auch die Ideen sind; 
deshalb ist die Wirkung der Musik so sehr viel michtiger und 
eindringlicher als die der anderen Kiinste; denn diese reden 
nur vom Schatten, sie aber vom Wesen. Sie erzihlt des Willens 
geheimste Geschichte, malt jede Regung, jedes Streben, jede 
Bewegung des Willens, alles das, was die Vernunft unter den 
weiten Begriff des Gefiihls zusammenfasst. Sie spricht nie die 
Erscheinung, sondern allein das innere Wesen, das An-sich 
aller Erscheinung, den Willen selbst aus. Sie driickt daher nicht 
diese oder jene einzelne und bestimmte Freude, diese oder jene 
Betriibnis, oder Schmerz, oder Entsetzen, oder Jubel, oder 
Lustigkeit, oder Gemiitsruhe aus, sondern die Freude, die Be- 
triibnis etc. selbst. Man kénnte demnach die Welt ebensowohl 
verkérperte Musik als verkérperten Willen nennen. Die Musik 
gibt den innersten Kern, oder das Herz der Dinge. Sie ist blosse 
Form ohne den Stoff, wie eine Geisterwelt ohne Materie. 
Allerdings haben wir den Hang, sie beim ZuhGren zu realisieren, 
sie in der Phantasie mit Fleisch und Bein zu bekleiden, und aller- 
hand Szenen des Lebens und der Natur darin zu sehen. Jedoch 
beférdert dies, im Ganzen genommen, nicht ihr Verstindnis 
noch ihren Genuss, gibt ihr vielmehr einen fremdartigen, will- 
kiirlichen Zusatz; daher ist es besser, sie in ihrer Unmittelbar- 
keit und rein aufzufassen. Alle die anderen Kiinste sind Dar- 
stellungen bestimmter Dinge, die Musik ist ganz unabhiangig 
von der Erscheinungswelt, ignoriert sie gianzlich. 
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Diese Sitze aus Schopenhauers Kapitel iiber die Meta- 
physik der Musik bediirfen keiner weiteren Erliuterung. Sie 
sind grundlegend fiir das Verstindnis des Musikalischen in 
jeder Hinsicht. Zusammenfassend kénnen wir sagen: Schopen- 
hauer begreift die Musik als Symbol der Kraft, welche die 
Welt geschaffen hat, und in jedem Geist, der seine Welt will 
und fiihlt und somit schafft, immanent zugegen ist. Wenn er 
sagt, die Melodie sei eine bestindige Abweichung vom Grund- 
ton, dass sie aber stets wieder zu ihm zuriickkehrt, so erkennt 
man ohne Schwierigkeit die Verwandtschaft dieses Vorganges 
mit dem Begriff der Polaritit, welcher im Mittelpunkt der 
Goethe’schen Weltanschauung steht, dem Prinzip der Systole 
und Diastole, des positiven und negativen Poles im Lebens- 
prozess und in der dynamischen Wirkung physischer Energien. 
Wenn gesagt wird, dass die Musik nicht die einzelne und be- 
stimmte Freude oder Betriibnis ausdriicke, sondern die Freude, 
Betriibnis selbst, so wird dadurch angedeutet, dass die Musik 
sich an jene allgemeinen und generellen Gefiihls- und Willens- 
modi wendet, die man in der Sprache einer neuen psycholo- 
gischen Richtung als seelische Komplexe bezeichnet. Da sich 
nach Schopenhauer Wille und Gefiihl am reinsten und voll- 
stindigsten durch die Musik offenbaren, so ergibt sich der 
Schluss, dass sich die Menschheit erst durch die fortschreitende 
Entwicklung des Musikalischen ihrer Gefithlsméglichkeiten und 
des Wertes dieser Kunst als eines seelenbildenden Agens be- 
wusst wird. Das Streben nach unmittelbarer Gefiihlsiusserung 
anstatt einer teilweisen und gemischten Mitteilung vermittelst 
der Worte und Begriffe, ist ja der wesentliche Trieb, aus wel- 
chem die musikalische Ausserung hervorgeht. Indem der 
Seelenorganismus nach unmittelbarem Ausdruck strebt, greift 
er natiirlich instinktiv zu Ton, Melodie, Rhythmus und Har- 
monie, denn hierdurch ist die Méglichkeit eines freien, direkten 
Gefiihlsausdruckes am vollkommensten gegeben. Da nun die 
Musik die adiquate Kunstform der Willens- und Gefiihls- 
ausserung ist, so muss die Dichtung, die hierin der Musik am 
nichsten steht, von ihr die lebhafteste Anregung empfangen, 
sich mit ihr, wie das von jeher geschehen ist, auf mannigfachste 
Art verbinden. Dies zur allgemeinen Einstellung. 

Der jenem um die Mitte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts an- 
gehenden, phinomenalen Aufstieg des geistigen Lebens vor- 
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aufgehende Zeitraum trigt vorwiegend intellektualistisches Ge- 
prige. Es ist das Zeitalter des Rationalismus, die Eiszeit des 
Gefiihls. Die Aufklirung driingte tatsichlich das Gefihlsleben 
derart zuriick, dass die Mitteilung der persénlichen Gefiihls- 
erfahrung geradezu fiir unanstindig galt. Reine Lyrik, die doch 
ein Ausdruck des Gefiihls, folglich Selbstoffenbarung und Be- 
kenntnis sein soll, war den Dichtern jener Zeit nicht kongenial; 
sie vermeiden vielmehr absichtlich, Eigenes, Ernsteres, Tieferes 
zu sagen. Eine Ausnahme bildet hier und da das Religiése, 
das aber als Kirchenlied zu sehr objektiven Kultcharakter 
trigt und betont Persénliches kaum duldet. Hallers philoso- 
phische Gedichte, die einen bedeutenden Stimmungsgehalt 
aufweisen, sind, wie Giinthers Beichten, vereinzelt geblieben. 
An der Tagesordnung waren die leichten Lieder und das Lehr- 
hafte, was ganz im Einklang mit der Herrschaft des begrifflichen 
Denkens, der sogenannten “Vernunft” steht. 

Inmitten dieser gefiihlsfremden Zeit ereignet sich das 
Wunder des raschen, michtigen Emporwachsens der Musik 
als der intimsten Seelensprache: Eine Antinomie scheinbar, die 
ihresgleichen nicht hat. Diese Kunst was)bisher lange in streng- 
sten Formzwang gebannt. Mit einer Schnelle, die wunderbar 
erscheint, erhebt sie sich zu vollkommener Grisse, Freiheit und 
Formvollendung. In der fortschreitenden Entfaltung des See- 
lischen bedeutet diese erstaunliche Offenbarung und Subli- 
mierung des Gefiihls eine einzigartige Mutation. Man kénnte 
nun das vielgescholtene saeculum rationalisticum ebensowohl 
das saeculum musicum nennen. Fiir Deutschland ist es doch 
gewiss das goldene Zeitalter der reinsten Gefiihlskunst. Man 
miisste also das besonders in Literaturgeschichten iibliche 
Psychogramm jener Zeit ganz wesentlich berichtigen. Fiir die 
musiker und diejenigen, die an ihren Schépfungen Anteil 
nahmen, war es das idealste, seelenvollste, poetisch-romantisch- 
ste Zeitalter der ganzen europiischen Geschichte. Auf den 
eingangs ausgesprochenen Gedanken zuriickgreifend statuieren 
wir, dass es, morphologisch gedeutet, eben die Musik ist, die 
sich als voluntaristisches Seelenprinzip schlechtweg gegen den 
Intellektualismus, der gar keine biologische, seelenbildende 
Wirkung mehr hat, auflehnt, um ihn am Ende zu besiegen. 
Der Umschwung kam nicht mit einemmale. Die Musik Bachs 
und Hiandels konnte ihre Maximalwirkung damals noch nicht 
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erreichen. In den sechziger Jahren setzte jene zweite Musik- 
schépfung ein, die der Aufstieg des Seelentums zu der bisher 
nur einmal erreichten héchsten Hohe ist. In der Musik Haydns 
und Mozarts sind die Erlebnisse, welche bald nachher die 
Dichtung auszusprechen beginnt, in der reinen Gefiihlsregion, 
in der diesen Menschen eigenen Veredlung und Vertiefung vor- 
gebildet. Es spricht sich in diesem neuen Lebensgefiihl in neuer 
Stilform die Bejahung des besten Menschentums aus, das sich 
von den Formen der Idealwelt kaum noch unterscheidet. Die 
vollendetste Darstellung des Ideals wird also in der Kunst er- 
reicht, die allein absoluter Schénheit fahig ist; denn sie steht 
iiber der Erscheinungswelt, in der das Vollkommene, zumal in 
menschlichen Dingen, selten realisiert wird. In die Dichtung 
und die bildende Kunst dringt sich fast immer die Missgestalt 
des Lebens mit ein. Wenn sich Ahnliches in der Musik der 
Gegenwart bemerkbar macht, so sieht man eben, das selbst 
das Edelste vor Entstellung nicht sicher ist. 

In den letzten Jahrzehnten des 18ten Jahrhunderts beginnt 
der miichtige seelische und geistige Gesammtaufstieg, eine aufs 
héchste gesteigerte schépferische Regsamkeit auf allen Gebieten 
des geistigen Lebens. Jetzt erhebt sich die Dichtung vom Tief- 
stand der vorklassischen Zeit zu einem Héchstmass kiinstleri- 
scher Leistung. Man kann geradezu sagen, dass die Poesie in 
der Lyrik Goethes zum erstenmal ganz lebendig wird. In der 
Romantik setzt sich dieses Neue fort. Auch in England er- 
scheint in Byron, Keats und Shelley eine Poesie von solcher 
Tiefe und Schénheit, dass man sie mit der deutschen auf eine 
Stufe stellen kann. Um ganz zu begreifen, welche tiefe Um- 
wandlung sich hier vollzogen hat, muss man sich den Charakter 
der voraufgegangenen Dichtung im wesentlichen Punkt ver- 
gegenwiartigen. 

Das vorrevolutionistische Weltgefiihl sieht die Welt als 
bestimmten Seinszustand, als Masse und Gestalt in festem 
Gleichgewicht im Raume stehend, nicht als Werdeprozess in 
fortwihrender Verwandlung begriffen. Diese Ansicht spricht 
zu uns aus der dlteren Dichtung bis herauf zu dem einschnei- 
denden Wandel der Weltanschauung. Hieraus lisst sich ver- 
stehen, dass die Dichtung der Renaissance und ihrer lange 
nachwirkenden Tradition wesenlich in beschreibender Schil- 
derung des Zustindlichen besteht. Der Dichter vehilt sich 
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betrachtend, seine Welt und die eigene Seele durch Vergleich, 
Metapher, Allegorie, Beiwort reflektierend, beschreibend. Der 
Dichter spiegelt die Welt und sein Verhaltnis zu ihr ab, anstatt 
den lebendigen Verlauf der Erfahrung in offener Mitteilung 
des Erlebten lebendig zu wiederbolen. Wie nun Goethe der 
Urheber des Entwicklungsgedankens ist, so ist er auch der 
Schépfer der neuen Dichtung dynamischer Bewegung, welche 


den Verlauf des Erlebten lebhaft wiederholend, den Lebens- 


proszess selbst in die Dichtung einfiihrt. Was-erlebt wurde, 
wird in seinem Werden und Wirken, verbal nicht adjektivisch 
wiedergegeben. Das stiirkste Symbol dieses neuen Begriffes 
und intensiven Gefiihls einer bestindig werdenden, im Inneren 
bewegten Welt ist wohl in den Worten des Erdgeistes gegeben: 


In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und nieder, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewig Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Leben. 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


Nietzsche, wohl unter dem Einfluss Schopenhauers, sieht in 
den Kiinsten ein zweifaches Prinzip, welches er unter dem 
Namen des Dionysischen und des Apollinischen in die Aesthetik 
einfiihrt. Der dionysische Instinkt ist eine Art von Berauschung 
und Ekstase, ein begeistertes Aufgehen im Strome des Lebens, 
(Lebensfluten und Tatensturm). Die Musik ist dionysisch. 
Sie ist eins mit dem All-sein, dem Herzen der Welt, und in ihr 
wird das individuelle Sein eins mit dem All. Ihre Wirkung 
erregt den gesamten Gefiihlsorganismus. Die apollinische Kunst 
ist Betrachtung. Sie hat es mit der Wiedergabe der Erschei- 
nungswelt sub specie der Dauer zu tun. Sie entspricht dem prin- 
cipium individuationis. Maler und Bildhauer sind die apolli- 
nischen Kiinstler. In den Zeiten seelisch-geistiger Erhebung und 
Erneuerung steht das Dionysische wirkend und herrschend im 
Vordergrund. 

Wir sahen also, dass gegen das Ende des 18ten Jahrhunderts 
das Seelentum europiischer Menschheit aus einem negativen 
Zustand zuriickgedringten und stagnierenden Willens in ein 
positives Maximum freier und schépferischer Bewegung um- 
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schligt. Der, Wille, zum héchsten Dasein fortzudringen, ist 
zu keiner Zeit so leidenschaftlich hervorgetreten wie damals. 
Es war einerseits eine Prometheische Auflehnung gegen das 
erstarrte Verstandeswesen, anderseits ein titanisches Streben, 
die gesammten Lebenskrafte mobil zu machen, damit man auf 
den Gipfel des Daseins komme. Héchste Dynamik mit héchster 
Veredlung gibt diesem Streben seine Signatur. 

Fiir den Interpreten dieser Erscheinung ist die Frage nach 
dem Ursprung der Wandlung die Kardinalfrage. Dem Verlauf 
selbst ist die Antwort zu entnehmen. Das Musikalische als 
das Primire, als Willens- und Gefiihlselement, bricht rein als 
solches, als spontane Lebenserneuerung hervor. Das Lebendige, 
Werdende iiberwindet das Tote, Gewordene. Ununterbrochen 
weisen Natur und Leben das Beispiel der Zeugung und Wieder- 
erstehung auf, sonst wire ja lingst der Gesammttod statt im- 
merwiederkehrenden Lebens. Dem Willen als der Urmacht 
des Lebens gelingt die Wiederbelebung. Nichts anderes als 
ein machtiger Impuls aus dem Zentrum des Willens konnte die 
schwere Lihmung der Seelenfunktion iiberwinden. Vergegen- 
wirtigt man sich nun, dass ein Jahrhundert lang vor dem Er- 
wachen des poetischen Gefiihls ein Strom der tiefsten Ge- 
fiihlsbewegung in der Musik, der Gefiihlskunst an sich, tatig 
gewesen war; dass so vom Urgrunde des Willens her die Wirkung 
der seelischen Belebung andauernd und auf immer weitere 
Kreise, selbst nach England tibergreifend, dem Bewusstsein 
gegenwirtig war, so ergibt sich von selbst der Schluss, dass das 
Wiederaufleben des dichterischen Gefiihls durch die Musik 
langsam vorbereitet und wesentlich veranlasst wurde. Man 
kénnte ebensowohl sagen, dass es erst infolge des grossartigen 
Aufbliihens der Musik der Poesie iiberhaupt méglich wurde, den 
héchsten Grad ihrer Entfaltung zu erreichen. Es kommt hier 
garnicht darauf an, den Einfluss der Musik auf den oder jenen 
Dichter zu untersuchen—obwohl das auch interessant und nicht 
schwer sein wiirde—sondern die Gesammtwirkung der voraus- 
gegangenen musikalischen Gefiihls- und Willenserregung, als 
des Primiren, auf das spiater in die Erscheinung tretende Poe- 
tische ist dasjenige, was fiir das Verstindnis der Morphologie 
des Seelentums fundamentale Bedeutung hat. Goethe und 
Schiller bezeugen ausdriicklich den Einfluss der musikalischen 
Suggestion auf ihr dichterisches Schaffen. Was so fiir den 
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einzelnen Dichter in so vielen Fillen gilt, muss auch im Ganzen 
fiir den Entwicklungsverlauf angekommen werden. 

Das ist also fiir die morphologische Betrachtung der Sinn 
des lange vorwirkenden Stromes musikalischer Schépfung, 
welcher an sich das starkste und sublimierteste Produkt des 
Lebensgefiihls ist, durch seine im 18ten Jahrhundert so michtige 
und ausgebreitete Wirkung das ganze Seelenwesen ungemein 
steigert und auf das Poetische, das in Form und Absicht sehr 
enge mit dem Musikalischen ,verwandt ist, im héchsten Grade 
stimulierend wirkt. Es ist also natiirlich, dass man sich die 
Musik als den Kern jener grossen Gefiihlssteigerung und 
-befreiung vorstellt, welche wir als die bedeutsamste Erhebung 
der europiischen Menschheit betrachten. Ihr Einfluss auf die 
Dichtung entspricht durchaus ihrem Wesen als absoluter 
schépferischer Phantasie. Die Dichtung kehrt jetzt von ihrer 
intellektualistischen Verirrung zu sich selbst zuriick und er- 
kennt ihren wesentlichen Zusammenhang mit dem Gefiihls- 
leben entschieden und endgfiltig an. Indem sie sich von nun 
an wieder dem Leben zuwendet, tritt der seelische Inhalt des 
Erfahrungsverlaufes in den Mittelpunkt. Die Kiinstelei ver- 
schwindet, das epigrammatische Spiel des Witzes und die re- 
flektierend- beschreibende Manier ist erledigt. Der Dichter 
steht nicht mehr nur betrachtend neben oder iiber dem Gefiihl, 
sondern er teilt es unmittelbar mit. Ohne Metapher und Meta- 
phrase tritt dass Erlebte gleich ins Wort iiber, sodass das Ge- 
dicht eine “helle Spur des Lebens” wird. Musik ist ihrem Wesen 
nach Bewegung, lebendiger Ablauf in der Zeit. Sie steht in 
genau parallelem Verhiltnis zu dem stetigbewegten Verlauf des 
Schauens und Fiihlens. In diesem Sinne hat sich die Poesie 
nach der Musik hin umgebildet. Die uralte Einheit zwischen 
den beiden stellt sich wieder her. Auf dieser spiteren héchsten 
Stufe ihrer Entwicklung erzihlen beide intimste Seelenge- 
schichte, zeichnen den Gefiihlsvorgang in lebensadhnlichster 
Wiedergabe zusammengefasst und gesteigert ab. Man ver- 
gleiche die Lieder Goethes oder Shelleys in ihrer hinreissenden 
Dynamik mit den konventionell stilisierten, halbphilosophischen 
Gedichten eines Fleming oder Milton. Es ist nicht die Absicht, 
zugunsten einer konstruierten Antithese den grossen Wert jener 
alteren Dichtung herabzusetzen oder zu verschweigen, dass auch 
da vieles durchaus Lebendige, Musikalisch- poetische vorhanden 
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ist. Es liegt aber vollkommen zutage, dass im Ganzen gesehen: 
die Einstellung auf das Erlebte, folglich Inhalt und Methode 
der Darstellung wesentlich anderer Art waren. Der Grund liegt 
zuletzt in der Lebensstimmung selbst. Die altere Periode traigt 
den Charakter der Gebundenheit. Wie schwer trug damals die 
europaische Menschheit an der Last einer weltfremden Religion 
und driickender feudaler Lebensform. Wer naiv weltfroh sein 
wollte, galt fiir entartet. Daher der ungliickliche, beengte, 
resignierte Ton gerade bei den Besten. Ganz neu tritt mit 
Mozart, Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller, Byron, Sghelley der 
autonome Mensch auf. Die damals gewonnene Position kann 
der Menschheit trotz empfindlicher Riickschlige nicht wieder 
verloren gehen. 
PuILipe SEIBERTH 

University of Texas 











THE NATIONALITY OF KING ALFRED’S WULFSTAN 


Of the two voyagers from whom King Alfred obtained his 
accounts of Scandinavia and the Baltic, Ohthere, as is well 
known, was a Norwegian, but no indication is given of the 
country to which Wulfstan belonged. To judge merely by his 
name there is a strong presumption that he was an Anglo-Saxon, 
and this probability is strengthened by one or two features of 
the narrative itself. The first of these is the use, in several of the 
clauses, of the first personal pronoun: “Burgenda land wes us 
on becbord,” “efter Burgenda land weron us pas land.... 
on becbord,” “Weonodland wes us ealne weg on steorbord.” 
This introduction of the direct narrative would on the whole 
be more natural if the writer were taking down the actual 
words of the speaker, than if he were relating or redacting an 
account given by a foreigner. Throughout Ohthere’s narrative 
the third person alone is employed. The second point is the 
prevalence in this part of the text of Anglian forms which are 
either rare or altogether absent in the rest of the Orosius. 
The most notable of these is the form of the third person singular 
of the present tense of verbs. In the Orosius, as in Alfred’s 
other works, this naturally appears as a rule in the contracted 
West Saxon form, with mutation wherever this is possible. 
There are a few exceptions to this at the very beginning of the 
work, limited, however, to the forms hated, lized, nemned, and 
fléwed. But in the same passages in which these occur the con- 
tracted forms prevail, as het, lid, ongind, irnd, wyrcd, sctett 
(sc§t), and subsequently become regular up to the end of 
Ohthere’s narrative, which contains gyli, lid, cymd, fyld, het, 
stent, and hyrd. In contrast to this, Wulfstan’s narrative ex- 
hibits a striking number of uncontracted forms, viz. belimped, 
cymed (twice), standed, lized, hafad, 3earned, rided, forberned, 
and a minority of the West Saxon type, viz. 14d, t6ltd, nim@, 
benim, byrd, and het. Another clear indication of an Anglian 
element in this section is the occurrence of the form Weonodland 
four times against one instance of Winodiand; in the other 
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sections of the geography only Wimneda lond and Windeum 
occur. 

It thus seems clear that for this portion of the Orosius we 
must either assume a Mercian or other Anglian scribe, whose 
hand is not prominent elsewhere in the book, or suppose that 
the difference #& language is due to following pretty closely 
Wulfstan’s own fashion of speech. The retention of us in the 
clauses cited above favours the latter alternative, and suggests 
that Wulfstan was an Angle by birth and upbringing, whatever 
reasons may have led to his voyaging in the Baltic. 

W. A. CRAIGIE 

Oxford 














THEME AND TECHNIQUE IN THE NOVELLEN 
OF FERDINAND VON SAAR 


To many today, nineteen years after his death, Ferdinand 
von Saar is but a name, to others he is merely the “Viennese 
elegist.”* And yet, in recording the outstanding names in 
Austrian letters in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
it would be rank injustice to omit that of Saar. Perhaps the 
most obvious reason for this neglect of a great poet is the elegiac 
note which runs like a recurrent minor strain throughout almost 
all his stories. But what a richness and charm, what delicacy 
of invention in description and background to offset the monot- 
ony of this sombre tone! And if we are to condemn a writer for 
his emphasis on this note, let us begin with Turgeniev, whose 
influence on Saar was considerable.” 

But one feature alone should secure permanence for these 
stories of Austrian life, viz., their value as documents of society 
in the dual empire after the revolution of 1848. Gifted with 
the ability to retain salient points in the character of friends 
and events, the poet made the most of a checkered career. 
Entering the Austrian army at an early age, Saar had the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with most of the Austrian 
crown-lands. After eleven years of service the young officer 
became a literary free-lance, his interests being still closely 
identified with the variegated life of his beloved Austria. 
Personal experiences furnish the key to all of the Novellen. 
Similarly, Austrian political and social life forms the background 
for many. Even in his first story, the idyllic Imnocems (1865), 
there is a hint of the difficulties between Church and State and 
of the Italian campaign of 1859. The background of Der 


1 Kummer, in the 1908 edition of his Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des neun- 
sehnien Jahrhunderts, makes no mention of Saar, but has, I understand, devoted 
considerable space to the author in his 1922 edition. Adolf Bartels deserves 
commendation for his vigorous championship of the poet. 

? Cf. the biography of Saar by Anton Bettelheim in the complete edition of 
the poet’s works by Minor and Bettelheim, Leipzig, 1909, 12 volumes in 4, 
Vol. I, p. 73 ff. Unless otherwise specified, all further references are to this 
edition. 
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Exzellenzherr is political. In Vae Victis the liberal bourgeois 
element is triumphant. The hero, if such he can be termed, is 
a general who distinguished himself in 1848, but who bore the 
brunt of Austria’s ill-starred campaign in Piedmont in 1859. 
Forced to see his profession discredited, he loses his position, 
and his wife gives her hand to a liberal parliamentary leader, 
the lion of the hour. Schloss Kostenitz is the counterpart of 
Vae Victis in that the hero is a victim of his liberal principles, 
when the reaction is victorious in 1849. Leutnant Burda un- 
folds a picture of Vienna in the fifties with a glimpse into the 
Burg and Karntnertor theaters.® 

If Saar gives us political and social background in the 
Novellen, he also presents Austrian, particularly Viennese 
landscape and monuments. The author of the popular Wiener 
Elegien (1893), celebrating the beauties of the ancient city, 
depicted Vienna and its environs with the same loving care as 
did Fontane in the case of the Prussian capital. Saar also records 
in his stories the transformations effected in the course of time 
in sections of Vienna. The changes in his residence, Débling, 
are skillfully and accurately shown in Die Geschichte eines 
Wienerkindes* For Saar, streets could have a physiognomy 
as well marked as that of a person.’ Nor are descriptions of 
other sections of the old dual empire wanting. Imnocens con- 
tains a bit of the topography of the old Bohemian royal city, 
while Die Steinklopfer introduces us to the engineering feat 
represented by the railroad over the Semmering. 

Indeed, Saar’s stories came to reflect more and more the 
Austria of his time, so that Alfred von Berger could justly 
claim that the Austrian should be as familiar with Saar’s 
Novellen as with Grillparzer’s dramas.* What our author wrote 
of a group of his Novellen applies equally to all his stories: 
“Die jetzt vorliegenden 17 Novellen sind alle aus einem Ge- 
sichtspunkte zu betrachten, nimlich als Kultur- und Sitten- 
bilder aus dem Gsierreichischen Leben von 1850 bis auf die 
Gegenwart. Nur wenn man ihren Zusammenhang erkannt hat, 


’ Ella Hruschka, Ferdinand von Saar, Jahrbuch der Grillparzer Gesellschaft, 
12. Jahrgang, p. 110. 

* Cf. Vol. I, p. 63. 

5 Note the opening paragraph of Requiem der Liebe, Vol. X. 

* Vol. I, p. 151. 
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begreift und wiirdigt man sie vollstindig.”’ And yet, as Bettel- 
heim states,* Saar never aimed to present a connected series of 
Zeitbilder in the manner of Zola or Balzac. 

Coming now to the foreground of the Novellen, we note a 
certain sameness in the plots. The erotic triangle with its varia- 
tions is a favorite theme: a priest, after a brief struggle, becomes 
resigned to celibacy (Jmmocens); the hero finds his beloved in 
the wife of another (Mariamne);a woman wastes her love on 
an undeserving man (Die Geigerin, Das Haus Reichegg, Die 
Geschichte eines Wienerkindes); conversely, the man is deceived 
by an unworthy woman (Vae Victis, Ginevra, Requiem der Liebe). 
A number of the stories deal with misunderstanding or the 
hostility of circumstances (Der Exzellensherr, Tambi, Leutnant 
Burda, Doktor Trojan). In several, the milieu is prominent. 
Die Steinklopfer is a realistic story from the life of day-laborers. 
Familie Worel presents the descent of a servant in a nobleman’s 
family to the ranks of the proletariat, while Der Hellene is 
devoted to the world of art. Dissonanzen is nothing more than 
a conversation illustrating the deep-seated opposition of con- 
servative and radical. 

When we examine the technique of the Novellen, we find the 
author employing an old-fashioned mould for his invention. 
A large number of the stories are Rahmengeschichten. Of the 
thirty-two, sixteen are set in a frame of some sort, nine are 
related in the first person, while only six are in the third person.°® 
This mode of narration is the natural one, since the poet is 
closely identified with the stories, which are in a superficial 
sense merely novellized experiences and observations. Many of 
the stories are told directly by Saar (or his double), as Der 
Exzellenzherr, Herr Fridolin und sein Gliick, Dr. Trojan; in 
others, the main character or the narrator is a thin disguise of 
the author: an Austrian officer in Innocens, Das Haus Reichegg, 
Ginevra, a writer in Die Geigerin, Tambi, Die Geschichte eines 
Wienerkindes, Ninon, and a poetizing officer in Leutnant Burda. 
Even in the six stories told in the third person the subjective 


7 Written to his publisher, June 9, 1896, and reprinted in the introduction 
to Vol. VII, p. 7. 

§ Vol. I, p. 74. 

* One, Mariamne, is an epistolary Novelle, suggesting in technique as well 
as theme, Goethe’s Werther. 
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stamp is not lacking, since the protagonist is a man of Saar’s 
temperament. 

At times Saar develops his action quickly and dramatically, 
as in the case of some of his best stories, such as Die Stein- 
klopfer, Vae Victis, and Schloss Kostenitz, (all related in the third 
person). But usually he cares little for suspense, preferring to 
follow the fortunes of his characters through a number of years, 
as he or his double has observed them. This memoir mode of 
narration, which reminds one somewhat of Turgeniev, Saar 
handles with consummate skill, and he is thus able to combine 
the advantage of the subjective and objective methods: the 
warmth and intimacy of a story in the first person, together with 
the resemblance to actual life of a chronicle. By selecting merely 
the crucial years in the lives of his characters, the author is 
enabled to dispense with psychologizing and moralizing. Saar 
does not take sides. As Hruschka points out,!° he convinces 
us that nature herself has shaped the destinies of the men whom 
he presents. 

We are brought now to the weakness as well as to the special 
strength inherent in Saar’s technique. Like Theodor Fontane, 
he is less the inventor than the observer. The chronicle method 
was most natural to him because, roughly speaking, he could 
only work from models. And, in the course of his checkered 
career, he found these in abundance. However, we must guard 
against seeking in the Novellen undisguised photographs of the 
author or his contemporaries. For that, he was too great an 
artist. He says in this connection: “Ich bin nun einmal nicht 
imstande zu analysieren. Ich male mehr oder minder gelungene 
Portraits und der Leser muss sich aus den Farben und Kon- 
turen die Geschichte der Personen selbst machen.’ Ergo bin 
ich .... kein eigentlicher Novellist und Romancier. Aber 
ein Poet, denk’ ich, bin ich doch und damit muss ich mich iiber 
sonstige Miingel trésten.”" At another time, the poet terms 
himself a plastic artist (Plastiker). 

Although Saar’s portrait-gallery contains a wide variety of 
types and classes, ranging from the proletariat in Die Stein- 
klopfer, Der Burggraf and Die Familie Worel, through the 


10 Op. cit., p. 105. 
1 Vol. I, p. 159. 
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aristocracy of birth, intellect or money in many stories, up to 
royalty in Leutnant Burda, yet,as Bettelheim notes,” he succeeds 
best with male characters of his own passive nature. But he is 
also very skillful in depicting charming, romantic Viennese 
women. 

Properly to understand the technique in Saar’s Novellen, 
we must bear in mind that the poet’s art is closely akin to that 
of the painter. Bettelheim remarks a talent for landscape and 
portrait painting in the Saar family.“ That our author, as 
many another distinguished writer, might have gone far with 
brush and palette, is indicated not merely by the technique of 
his stories, but also by many references to painting and painters 
throughout the Novellen. Instead of building up a word portrait 
or genre-scene, the poet sometimes merely mentions the work 
of an artist. Mariamne, in the story of the same name, reminds 
the narrator of one cf Greuze’s woman’s heads. The luxuriant 
charms of the countess in Das Haus Reichegg, our author main- 
tains, deserves the combined brushes of Rubens and Murillo, 
while her ascetic-appearing daughter might well have been done 
by Cranach. The newly-married pair in Die Geschichte eines 
Wienerkindes, as they disappear behind some trees, suggest an 
old Dutch landscape. One Novelle, Der Hellene, is even devoted 
to a depiction of the milieu of the art-world, the conflict be- 
tween classicist and realist, and the meteor-like appearance of 
Hans Makart. 

In the broad sense of the word, Saar’s Novellen are portraits, 
skillful sketches of the author in various stages of his career, 
or of arresting characters with whom he had come into more or 
less close contact. The novelist himself applies the title Frauen- 
bilder to Ginevra and Die Geschichte eines Wienerkindes, but 
this designation would fit a number of other stories equally 
well. But the word “portrait’’ in the narrower sense can be 
applied to the many word-paintings or etchings scattered 
throughout the Novellen. Sometimes we are given full, detailed 
pictures, as in Das Haus Reichegg, where the seductive Countess 
Reichegg is posed, fan in hand, quite in the grand manner.“ 
Again, in Die Geschichte eines Wienerkindes, Elsa Rober, with 


® Tbid., p. 162. 
8 Ibid., p. 48. 
™“ Vol. VII, p. 214 f. 
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all the elegance and brilliance of her mature charms, sits for the 
artist. As a foil for Frau Réber, Saar draws her intimate 
friend, the masculine, strong-minded Frau von Ramberg. 

More common than these detailed pictures are portraits in 
which the author with a few delicate strokes suggests rather 
than describes his figures. In Imnocens the priest is first sketched 
with a touch of humor as he walks absent-mindedly along with 
flapping cowl, book under arm.* This method of sketching 
c’ uracters, which is closely allied to impressionistic art in 
painting, is practised with consummate skill. Similar to the 
description of Imnocens is that of Tertschka in Die Steinklopfer, 
as she sits, a picture of desolation, before the workmen’s shack 
on the Semmering.” In Die Geigerin the three musician sisters 
are drawn with rare virtuosity—we learn only enough to pique 
our curiosity.'® 

Worth remarking, too, is Saar’s habit of indicating a person’s 
significance by stressing a few points of appearance. In Vae 
Victis the lion of the day, a parliamentary leader, is late for 
Corona’s party. ‘‘Endlich—endlich trat er ein. Man sah, dass 
er unmittelbar von der Arbeit weg in den Frack geschliipft 
sein miisste. Sein Haar war verworren, seine Wasche zer- 
knittert und die Beschuhung wies den Staub des Tages auf. 
Aber man beachtete dies alles gar nicht, als er jetzt in seiner 
imposanten Minnlichkeit auf Corona zuschritt, ihr kraftig die 
Hand schiittelte und dann, mit raschen Blicken die Versammel- 
ten tiberfliegend, an ihrer Seite durch den Salon ging... . . ~_ 
This example is a model of impressionistic treatment. At times, 
the strokes of the artist become even fewer, as when Saar 
etches the guests at Elsa Réber’s dinner party in Die Geschichte 
eines Wienerkindes. Some of the portraits, too, incline to 
caricature, as the description of the radical scholar in Dissonan- 
sen: “Dieses kaltaéugige Vogelgesicht! Dieser haarlose zuge- 
spitzte Schidel!”?° 

Saar is fond of introducing his characters in genre pictures. 


% Vol. IX, p. 255 f. 
16 Vol. VII, p. 19. 
17 Tbid., p. 115. 

18 Tbid., p. 166 f. 

#® Vol. VIII, p. 29. 
© Vol. XI, p. 175. 
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Particularly in the idyllic Inmnocens and Mariamne are there a 
number of exquisite intimate scenes: an invalid sitting beneath 
an apple tree in the garden, while her youthful companion 
springs up startled, scattering a mass of wild flowers;*' a girl 
rocking a child, her hair and face illuminated by the sun shining 
through the branches of trees;* troopers sprawling on benches 
in the castle courtyard, as servants come out to the well.” 

But our artist does not stop with the use of line in his 
descriptions. Indeed, his manner of handling pigments should 
gain him thename of colorist. Note the following impressionistic 
gem from Mariamne. The rustic wedding-procession is before 
the church: “Alles strahlte in Freude und Heiterkeit; beim 
Aussteigen gab es ein helles Gewirr von schimmernden Gewin- 
dern, wehenden Schleiern und duftenden Blumen; selbst die 
einténige schwarze Tracht der Manner war durch farbige 
Striiusschen belebt.”™ Quite in the same style is a passage in 
Das Haus Reichegg.™ While gazing into the castle garden with 
its “funkelnde Farbengemisch von Blumen und Rasen, von 
Himmel und Baumwipfeln,” the young officer discerns a slender 
golden-haired maiden with white dress and dark girdle, picking 
a rose. 

Although Saar devotes more attention to man than to his 
surroundings or background, he neglects neither exteriors nor 
interiors. A building of some sort usually occupies the center of 
his landscapes. In Innocens we receive in the opening paragraph 
a very clear, yet succinct sketch of the Wyschehrad citadel 
with its picturesque environs. Here, as often in his descriptions, 
to change the figure, the author by a few notes indicates the 
key of the composition, which is usually minor. Thus, in Das 
Haus Reichegg the elegiac note of the story is struck at once. 
The gloomy hospital occupies a desolate position. “An dem 
kahlen Mauergeviert ziehen sich lange Reihen halb erblindeter 
Fenster hin. Kranke und Genesende, in lange Spittelrécke ... . 
dimmerige Halbdunkel der Treppen und Korridore.”** In the 


%t Innocens, p. 55. 

* Mariamne, Vol. VII, p. 81. 

% Schloss Kostenitz, Vol. IX, p. 304. 
* P. 102. 
* P. 210. 
* P. 203. 
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description of the old-fashioned summer house in the Kostenitz 
park?’ the mood suggested is the perfect peace and happiness of 
seclusion. That Saar was capable of producing more objective, 
realistic landscapes is shown by such examples as the distant 
mountain view from the stone-quarry up on the Semmering,”* 
and the model vista of castle Kostenitz and surroundings, 
including a glimpse of the neighboring market-town with its 
thriving industry and agriculture.*® 

Turning now to the interiors of the Novellen, we observe that 
they suggest the habits and life of the characters. We are given 
brief, but telling descriptions of rooms. Often, as in Imnocens,*° 
the furnishings lead to conversation. The way in which the 
apartment of Count Reichegg is made to frame the character 
of the gloomy old fanatic is striking. Hassock and crucifix, 
portraits of the ruling couple and of Metternich and Radetzky 
are in evidence, but also busts of Schiller and Goethe, of which 
the count remarks: “Aber man darf sich von ihren Ideen nicht 
fortreissen lassen; denn Fantasie und Wirklichkeit sind zweier- 
lei.”* Similarly, the bachelor apartment of the roué officer in 
Schloss Kostenitz affords a perfect background for the dramatic 
encounter between host and guest:** whips, gloves, sabres, a 
half-smoked pipe and the remains of a hasty breakfast. 

Leaving Saar’s use of pictorial effects in his stories, let us 
consider briefly his treztment of nature. Since man holds the 
center of the stage, nature descriptions are not given for their 
own sake. But the dominant note of the narrative is reinforced, 
the lyric quality emphasized by the most delicate, sure touches. 
The silent mystery of a moonlight night in a castle park reminds 
somewhat of Lenau’s Postillion or one of Bécklin’s fantasies: 
“Kein Blatt regte sich; in hellem Tau schimmerte der Rasen, 
und geisterhaft leuchteten die Blumen hinter den Laubgingen 
auf .... bis mir endlich der Teich glitzernd und flimmernd 
entgegensah. Mit weitgedffneten Kelchen lagen die Lilien im 
feuchten Glanze, kaum unterscheidbar von dem Gefieder der 


27 Schloss Kostenitz, p. 282. 
*8 Die Steinklopfer, p. 120. 

* P.. 277. 

© Pp, df. 

3 Das Haus Reichegg, p. 213. 
# Pp. 320. 
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Schwiine, die auf einer kleinen Insel schliefen und triumerisch 
die Fliigel regten ... .”* A good example of how Saar can 
make his weather reflect the mood of the actors is found in 
Vae Victis.* It is a typical March day with violet-scented air 
and radiant sun one moment, and the next, suddenly stormy. 
Thus the author foreshadows the approaching squall in the 
apparently smooth domestic life of the general and his young 
wife. 

Before closing this analysis of Saar’s technique, some at- 
tention should be given to his diction. Our author’s use of words 
is aptly characterized by Alfred von Berger: “Er (sc., Saar) ist 
ein Feinschmecker mit dem Herzen. Alles, was in einem Ein- 
druck enthalten ist bis zu seiner zartesten, nur gewiegtesten 
Kennernerven verspiirbaren Blume wird von ihm empfunden 
und genossen, und wenn er es schildert, so wird von ihm die 
Wirkung jedes Wortes auf Sinnlichkeit und Phantasie auf das 
Sorgfaltigste vorgekostet .... Saar ist ein stilistischer Epi- 
kuriier und darin kommt der Osterreicher, der Wiener, der in 
ihm steckt, veredelt zutage.”*® The language of the Novellen 
is roughly that of the classics. Yet at times it approaches a 
more realistic diction. For example, there are traces of dialect 
in Der Burggraf and Die Pfriindner, while the words of the brutal 
overseer in Die Steinklopfer are well suited to the man, and the 
Jewish flavor in the speeches of old Seligmann Hirsch (in the 
story of the same name), isindicated by the most subtle touches. 

The dialogue in the Novellen is always easy, and possesses 
at the same time a certain cadenced elegance. Saar is especially 
adept in suggesting the tense undercurrents in the clash of 
personalities or views. The table and after-dinner conversation 
of the motley society in Die Geschichte eines Wienerkindes, 
the electric atmosphere hidden under the mask of polite phrases 
and clever acting, is worked out with great skill. Moreover, 
the poet often obtains the highest dramatic effects in his sharp, 
subtle dialogues. The quarrel scene in Leutnant Burda is a 
case in point, likewise the final meeting between Baron Giin- 
thersheim and the young count in the latter’s quarters (Schloss 
Kostenitz). Piquancy is lent to Saar’s conversation by the 

% Das Haus Reichegg, p. 220. 


* P. 12. 
% Vol. I, p. 152 f. 
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clever use of witty phrases. Thus Egon is introduced in Das 
Haus Reichegg as “Rittmeister ausser Dienst und Attaché ohne 
Attachement.”** Clumsy Seligmann Hirsch in Venice suggests 
a rhinoceros in an aquarium. Often Saar is able to sum up his 
observations in aphoristic sentences. The story of Seligmann 
Hirsch ends in a characterization of the old man’s socially 
prominent granddaughter: “In der Tat, ein wunderbares Ge- 
schépf!” “Voila: die Enkelin von weiland Seligmann Hirsch.”*” 
The quarrel over Makart between classicist painter and realist 
sculptor in Der Hellene ends as follows: “Was verstehen Sie 
von Malerei! Sie sind nichts weiter als ein Steinmetz!” “Und 
Sie nichts anderes als der héhere Schildermaler.”** After a 
bitter dispute between conservative nobleman and radical 
scholar in Dissonanzen, each stamps the other in phrases ex- 
pressive of a whole philosophy, “aristokratischer Hohlkopf,”** 
“moderner Esel.”*° 

In concluding this discussion of Saar’s Novellen, the fact 
must be explained that the author is not a pessimist who turns 
away disgusted and disillusioned from the banquet of life. 
On the contrary, he was always a partaker, even if a moderate 
one. As Hruschka notes,“ Saar championed discreetly the right 
to live out one’s life, long before the “moderns” did. The 
frustration which is the portion of so many of his characters is 
chiefly the result of hostile circumstances, and has little personal 
cause. Likewise, the flavor of resignation pervading most of 
the stories proceeded from an interest in conditions and char- 
acters as they existed in his early life. Saar himself never took 
sides intellectually against the modern and progressive. In the 
introduction to Die Geigerin he writes: “Ich bin ein Freund 
der Vergangenheit. Nicht dass ich etwa romantische Neigungen 
hatte und fiir das Ritter—und Minnewesen schwirmte—oder 
fiir die sogenannte gute alte Zeit, die es nie gegeben hat, nur 
jene Vergangenheit will ich gemeint wissen, die mit ihren 
Ausliufern in die Gegenwart hineinreicht und welcher ich, da 


* Pp, 214. 

7 Vol. TX, p. 115. 
8 Vol. XI, p. 159. 
*® Tbid., p. 185. 

© P. 186. 

‘t Op. cit., p. 114. 
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der Mensch nun einmal seine Jugendeindriicke nicht loswerden 
kann, noch dem Herzen nach angehére.”® 

But even in those stories in which destiny becomes too strong 
for the actors, Saar often opens up before the end a broad per- 
spective, in which time has smoothed out the inequalities of the 
present. Thus, in Vae Victis the parliamentary leader, who is re- 
sponsible for the tragedy in the life of the general, is finally 
retired by fickle fortune. Similarly, in Schloss Kostenitz, era 
succeeds era. The action proper terminates with the death of 
Klothilde, but the elderly husband lives on until he chances 
upon the report that the officer who has wronged him has been 
slain in battle. At the close of this story, twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the death of the owner of the castle, and the 
property has become the possession of a financial magnate. 
Electric lights and groups of tennis-players betoken the change: 
“Aber auch dieses Geschlecht wird dereinst zu den vergangenen 
zihlen—und wieder ein neues ausblicken nach den ungewissen, 
ewig wechselnden Fernen der Zukunft.” 

We have observed how Saar, in spite of an apparently old- 
fashioned technique, achieves his end with great economy of 
means, so that even his digressions often have a purpose.“ 
Our author’s portraits introduce us to many persons in various 
classes of Austrian society. Yet the artist himself objected to 
large canvases. “Ich halte dafiir, dass jetzt in der Kunst 
Beschrinkung nottut. Die Zeit der grossen Maler, die alles 
darstellen durften, weil sie es konnten, ist voriiber!”“ But, 
as Bartels points out,* these outwardly simple stories reveal 
not merely typical significance, they often rise to the heights 
of symbolical greatness, “Ist doch das Leben jedes einzelnen 
ein Stiick Weltsgeschichte.”*7 Saar richly deserves what he 
claimed for himself, a place in Austrian letters beside the other 
great writers of his era: Ebner-Eschenbach, Hamerling, Anzen- 
gruber and Rosegger.** 

LAMBERT A. SHEARS 

Ohio State University 

@ P. 157. 

@ Pp. 345. 

“ Cf. Hruschka, op. cit., p. 106. 

# Saar’s tragedy, Tempesta, Act III, Scene IV. 

Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Leipzig, 1909, 2 vols., Vol. II, p. 691. 


4? Der Exzellensherr, p. 51. 
Vol. I, p. 186. 
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NATURE IN EARLY GERMAN 


An examination of early German literature discovers few 
cases of the personification of Nature and almost none develop- 
ing the metaphor into allegorical significance. In comparison 
with the employment of Nature in Old French, the use is meager. 
A possible explanation is that German literature was less closely 
connected with the extraordinary “humanistic” activity in 
Latin which took place in France during the twelfth century.’ 
Moreover, many sources of German literature were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the French. Again, poems like the Nibelun- 
genlied have few figures of speech. Even in cases of translation 
or paraphrase from the French, the exaggerative device re- 
peatedly employed by French authors to indicate the exceptional 
beauty of a lady—the declaration that Nature had made a 
masterpiece—is nearly always dropped, as in the poems Erek 
and Iwein which Hartmann von Aue derived from Chrétien 
de Troyes. 

Several instances of French influence occur, however. Thus 
Heinrich von dem Turlin employed it in Diu Créne,’ an Arthurian 
romance after Chrétien (ca. 1220): 


1 This paper does not aim to discuss the treatment of outdoor nature, that 
is, the attitude toward flowers, birds, spring, etc. That aspect has already been 
treated in numerous monographs; it suffices at present to mention the admirable 
study by W. Ganzenmiiller, Das Naturgefiihl im Mittelalter, Leipzig und Berlin, 
1914, and B. Q. Morgan, “Nature in MHG. Lyrics,” Hesperia, Géttingen, 1912. 
I believe that the evidence which Ganzenmiller presents and the evidence here 
confirm each other in the conclusion that the Middle Ages were far from uni- 
formly hostile to Nature.-—Moreover, works like Das Buch der Natur, Konrad 
von Megenberg, ed. F. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1861, are not to the immediate pur- 
pose. Similarly, I do not take up the personifications of the World and the Earth. 
For some consideration of personification in the period, see Galle, Die Personi- 
fikation als poetisches Kunstmitiel d. mhd. Dichtung, Leipzig, 1888. (See, however, 
Der Stricker, Kleinere Gedichte,p.69 where nature appears as ‘der ander got’ and 
the passage in Rudolf von Ems, Der gute Gerhard, ||. 6336 ff., implying the same 
idea.—Editor. } 

2 Cf. “The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,” Jour. Eng. Germ. Phil., XTX, 
224 ff., and also “Nature in Old French,” Mod. Phil., XX, 309 ff. 

3 Ed. G. H. F. Scholl, Stuttgart, 1852. 
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Natdre hat dehein scham 
Erworben an ir libe 

Ich waen, sie nie von wibe 
Niht schoners gemachet .... 
So hat sie mit huote 

Natire gestellet.‘ 


With various writers Nature possesses diverse functions. As in 
French, she not only forms or creates, but bestows gifts.° These 
are summed up in a didactic poem by Hugo von Trimberg, 
Der Renner (1266-1313): 


Der mensche hat fiinf dinc von natdre, 

Er si rich, arm, herre oder gebire: 

Schoene, sinne, spriche, stimme und kraft: 
Daz aber er werde tugendhaft, 

Kuische, milte, démiietic und reine, 

Diu gendde get von got alleine. (I, 6477{f.)* 


Though a man derives these physical attributes—personal beauty, 
mind, speech, voice, and strength—from Nature, he obtains 
virtues of character such as kindliness, humility, and purity 
only from God. This passage of itself indicates no hostile rela- 
tion between the functions of Nature and God, but implies the 
same cooperation between God and his agent in the physical 
world as that which we find in Old French. 

The ancient functioning of Nature as a goddess occurs in 
Ulrich von Eschenbach’s Alexander (ca. 1285),’ but the instance 
(II, 24479ff.) is based on a passage in the beginning of the 
Alexandreis of Walter of Chatillon. A different turn to the 
action is given, however, by an apparent misunderstanding of 
the source. As Ulrich read Walter’s story in Latin, 


Leviathan opposed Alexander and complained of his excessive ambition. 
Nature replied that anybody living against her commandment lived contrary 


* LI. 8167ff. Cf. Minnesinger, F. H. von der Hagen, Leipzig, 1838, 4 vols., 
I, 79b, Rudolf von Rotenburk, III, 22. This is in Marold’s list, for which see 
footnote 12. 

5 Lamprecht von Regensburg’s Diu Tohter von Syon, Paderborn, 1880, 
1. 1223. 

¢ Ed. G. Ehrismann, Tiibingen, 1908-11, 4 vols. 
7 Ed. W. Toischer, Tiibingen, 1888. 
8 See “Nature in Early Periods,” work cited, pp. 235-6. 
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to God, and accordingly she would punish the king. (Needless to say, her 
response pleased the hosts of Hell, and the conspiracy to poison him went 
forward.) 


Though there is in such a situation something that may today 
appear whimsical, the principle involved means that the laws 
of Nature, or those of God,’ extend even to within the confines 
of Hell. The doctrine represents the old humanistic opposition 
to human excess,—a doctrine supported by Latin allegorical 
writers of the twelfth century and by Chrétien, when he il- 
lustrated the standards of knighthood. 

A significant aspect is shown in the cugloyment which 
Master Eckhart made of the terms “ungenatarte natire” and 
“genatiirte natire” to correspond with “natura naturans” and 
“natura naturata.”!° The mystic made the former equivalent to 
the Reason of God (the Son) and the latter equivalent to the 
phenomenal world. The Platonic doctrine of the creative agency 
of ideas (Timaeus) is operative here, even if with the inter- 
mediary influence of the pseudo-Dionysius and others. There 
is specifically no hostility between God and nature. 

Yet for the most part the uses of Nature in early German 
did not involve such important matter. They were largely 
restricted to the sort which we find in Hugo von Langenstein’s 
Martina: “als ein nature gebiutet,” “der engel nature,” “nach 
menschin nature,” “wider siner nature.” Some of these in- 
stances, it may be noted, are not cases of personification.” 


® For the orders of Herod against nature and God, cf. Priester Wernher, 
Marienleben, \\. 4307ff., in Die geistliche Dichtung des Mittelalters, I, ed. P. Piper 
(D.N.L.). 

© Deutsche Mystiker des 14ten Jahrhunderts, (cf. edit. Géttingen, 1906), 
Leipzig, 1857, ed. F. Pfeiffer, II, pp. 537ff. Cf. C. A. Bennett, A Philosophical 
Study of Mysticism, New Haven, 1923, p. 47; also W. R. Inge, Christian Mysti- 
cism, London, 1899, p. 152; K. Pearson, “Meister Eckehart, the Mystic,” Mind, 
XI, p. 30; W. Preger, Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1874-1881, I, pp. 378ff.; R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, p. 227; W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in Christianity, London, 1913, 
pp. 121-2. Cf. also H. Siebeck, “Ueber die Entstehung der Termini natura 
naturans und natura neturata,”’ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, III, 
3708. Cf. Pfeiffer, work cited, vol. I (1845), pp. 349, 383, for uses of similar 
verb forms in works once attributed to David of Augsburg (ca. 1210-ca. 1272). 

i Ed. A. von Keller, Stuttgart, 1856. 

2 K. Marold in “Ueber die poetische Verwertung der Natur und ihrer 
Erscheinungen in der Vagantenliedern und im deutschen Minnesang,” Zeits. f. 
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The comparatively few examples of extended personification 
or allegory, nevertheless, confirm the tradition of the Latin 
humanists of the twelfth century and the writers in Old French. 
A man should behave temperately and live in accordance with 
the law of Nature, which is the law of God. 
. E. C. KNOWLTON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 





deut. Philologie, XXIII, pp. 6-7, gave as earliest examples Heinrich von Melk’s 
Erinnerung, 692, his Litany (Fundgruben, II, p. 222, 30), and Wernher der 
Pfaffe’s Marie (Fundgruben, II, 182, 23). I find only the first case clear. He 
adds a list from Hagen’s Minnesinger: I, 68b Eberhart von Sax 3 (a subjective 
genitive); IT, 245b K. Marner, XIV, 14; II, 261b von Buwenburk, III, 1; II, 
337b Heinrich Vrouwenlop, I, 2; II, 350a H.V., IV, 1; IIT, 143a H.V., IT, 8; 
III, 144a H.V., ITI, 1 and 2,—a long case; III, 147a H.V., III, 17; III, 337a 
H.V., VII, 3; I, 380b Boppe I, 14; III, 414a Heinzelin von Kostenz 74 (Nature’s 
power from God). I would discard the example from Boppe and the first from 
Vrouwenlop; I question the second, fifth, and sixth of the latter. Marold adds 
that examples are in Albrecht von Halberstadt, Konrad Fleck, and Heinrich 
von dem Tiirlein’s Kréne. The specimens I find in Albrecht and Fleck seem 
doubtful. 

I would add Der Edel Stein by Ulrich Bonerius (1324-49), ed. C. F. Benecke, 
Berlin, 1816, (after Latin sources), XX, 55; LXV, 8. Apollonius von Tyrland 
by Heinrich von Neustadt (ca. 1312), ed. S. Singer, Berlin, 1906, Il. 5763ff. 
Heinzelein von Konstanz, Der Minne Lehre (ca. 1300), ed. F. Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 
1852, ll. 385-6 (by Nature, Minne born blind). Lieder Muskatblut’s, ed. E. von 
Groote, Céln, 1852, 95, 68. Cf. Heinrich von Miigeln, Der Meide Kranz, pp. 
49, 51 (D.N.L.); Heinrich von Melk, ed. R. Heinzel, Berlin, 1867, Erinnerung, 
(ca. 1163), 691ff. M. Lexer, vol. II, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch (1876), 
cites Nicolaus von Basel, 208; but I have been unable to consult the text. 
Possibly I might include Willehalm von Orlens (1200-1252?), Rudolf von Ems, 
ed. V. Junk, Berlin, 1905, 1. 4648; Das Schachgedicht, Heinrich von Beringen, ed. 
P. Zimmermann, Tiibingen, 1883, 1. 3196. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 





THE LITERARY HISTORY OF HAMLET. I. THE EARLY 
TRADITION, by Kemp Malone, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Minnesota. Heidelberg; 
1923. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 59. 


This book represents the first attempt yet made to explain 
the development of the story of Hamlet; it is to contain three 
parts, of which the first is before us. The author claims that 
indulgence which is the right of the pioneer, but he is entitled 
to much more than indulgence. His attempt is, I think, both 
praiseworthy and successful. 

Along with the development of his main thesis, Professor 
Malone has discussed a number of points which, though im- 
portant in various ways, arise only incidentally out of his sub- 
ject and might perhaps with advantage have been cast into 
footnotes. Moreover, if the space thus saved had been devoted 
to emphasizing the bearings of the various parts of the argument 
upon one another, the book, which is not easy to read, might 
have been made somewhat easier. There is no reason why a 
book of this sort, even though confessedly written for specialists, 
should not be as readable as the subject-matter permits. They 
order these things better in France, and, for that matter, usually 
in England, sometimes in this country. 

These defects of exposition are more to be deplored since this 
is @ very important book, so important that I shall give a fairly 
detailed summary of it. 

For purposes of clearness, I may insert at this point the 
outline of the primitive or pre-Saxonian plot which our author 
does not give until p. 248: “1) Feng slays @rvendill; 2) he 
marries Geruth, his victim’s widow; 3) victim and villain are 
brothers; 4) Feng succeeds to his brother’s throne, Amleth, 
the son of @rvendil) and rightful heir, being set aside; 5) Am- 
leth remains at the king’s court as a dependent; 6) in order to 
save himself from his father’s fate he feigns madness, and his 
ruse is successful; 7) eventually he entraps and slays Feng, 
and succeeds to the throne; 8) he marries a foreign princess, 
a woman of the pry3 type; 9) he is finally defeated and killed 
in battle; 10) his widow marries her husband’s murderer.” 

Now, the general questions that arise are: Who were these 
persons? Whence came these episodes? How did these various 
elements come together? What various forms did they assume 
in different regions, and why? The answers are derived from 
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history, from mythology and legend, from what we know or 
may plausibly conjecture as to the modes of thought and feeling 
characteristic of mankind in general and of the Scandinavian 
tribes in particular. They are reached through emendation of 
texts, as well as through reconstruction of the mythical and the 
historical background. Obviously, results so attained will always 
be in a degree uncertain. Nevertheless, in the present state of 
at least the reviewer’s knowledge (for he cannot claim authority 
in this field), Professor Malone’s theory compels acceptance in 
its main outlines. It will no doubt undergo correction and re- 
vision at the hands of scholars, but probably in minor matters 
only. The treatment of the subject is extremely competent. 
Professor Malone’s mind is admirably resourceful. He is like 
a metaphysical poet in his power of detecting and revealing 
remote analogies and resemblances. He displays remarkable 
fertility in plausible conjectures, and can produce a rabbit from 
any apparently empty hat. But his conjectures are never fan- 
tastic; rarely do they seem forced or superfluous. He develops 
the argument with closeness and cogency. If you grant his 
assumptions, like Calvin, he will impose his conclusions. 

The first chapter, The Germanic North in the Migration 
Period, examines the geographical location of the Anglo- 
Frisian and Scandian tribes in the first few centuries of our era, 
investigates certain changes in religion among them, and finally 
presents a sketch of their political relations. It thus furnishes 
a background for the more detailed study of particular features 
of legend formation and transmission in the succeeding chapters, 
and, at the same time, introduces the statement of the main 
thesis of the book (p. 50), which runs as follows. 

“Finally, it is the chief purpose of this treatise to show that 
the Amleth tale of Saxo was likewise a product of Geatish 
tradition as developed in Jutland. That Saxo derived the tale 
from Jutland is unquestioned; its Jutish timbre was established 
one for all by Olrik..... I purpose to demonstrate, however, 
that the roots of the story go back to Geatland, and that traces 
of it are to be found in its original home. 

“If for the moment this theory be accepted without proof, 
it follows that the so-called Jutish kings of Saxo without ex- 
ception were originally aliens. @rvendill, Feng, Amleth, Huglek 
and Hather (?) were of Geatish origin; Vermund and Uffe were 
Angles; Viglek represents a blending of the two streams of 
tradition.” 

The second chapter discusses the name Amlé0i, for which 
no satisfactory etymology has ever been brought forward. 
Professor Malone modestly suggests that the explanation he has 
to offer has been overlooked because of its very obviousness. 
“In brief, I interpret the word to mean simply ‘mad Ole.” 
The first element, Anl-, is the result of the development of a 
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common Scandinavian name, Anmale or Anule; the second 
element comes from 60-, “mad.” Originally, the two would 
form a descriptive phrase, Anle 6de, which later becomes a 
single word, “the name of the man in question.” The change 
from m to m remains to be accounted for, and this task is achieved 
by calling upon Irish influence. The name occurs in Irish in 
such a form that, if we can suppose that Ireland had any in- 
fluence upon the growth of the Hamlet story, it may well be 
called upon to explain the change from m to m. Now, in this 
chapter, Professor Malone deals chiefly with the phonetics 
involved in the assumption of Irish influence, but he points 
out briefly certain strong reasons for believing that Ireland did 
influence the growth of the legend, and promises to deal with 
the matter in the next volume. Meanwhile, who was “mad Ole”? 
Let us remember that Anale or Anule= OE Onela. 

Chapter three, entitled Beowulf and Onela, traces the ten- 
dency to convert the Swedish usurper Onela into a Geatish king, 
in — of the fact that he was killed in the invasion of Sweden 
by the Geats when they placed the rightful heirs, his nephews, 
on the Swedish throne. The beginnings of the process are ob- 
servable in the strangely sympathetic treatment of Onela in 
the Beowulf, which is owing to the facts that Wiglaf, Beowulf’s 
successor, may be supposed on plausible grounds to have been 
a blood-kinsman of Onela, that, through Weohstan, his father, 
“he must in any case have had a loyalty of his own to his 
father’s lord,” and that “no Geatish skald singing before Wiglaf 
or his successors would have dared to present Onela unsym- 
pathetically or Eadgils other than unsympathetically.” “There 
is reason to believe that the tendency was worked out to its 
logical conclusion.” In Norway, Onela, through a misunder- 
standing, became a Norwegian king (at least according to 
Norwegian tradition as preserved in Iceland). In Denmark 
he became a Danish king, Ali of the Skjéldungasaga (the argu- 
ment here is complex and elaborate, and cannot readily be 
summarized). “His consistent loss of his proper nationality 
was not accidental. It grew naturally out of his hostility to his 
kinsmen Eanmund and Eadgils and his final defeat at the hands 
of the latter. The neighbors of the Swedes, who were continually 
at war with the Uppsala monarchs, would easily identify with 
their own side a man who likewise was an enemy of those 
monarchs. This alone, however, would not account for Onela’s 
ready adoption and great success (if you will) as a saga hero. 
His personality and his exploits must have been such as to 
make him an attractive and sympathetic figure, a good subject 
for poetical treatment, so that the skalds would pounce upon 
any link they might find which would give them an excuse for 
making him into a hero of their own people.” 
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Before continuing his examination of the career of Onela, 
Professor Malone deems it necessary to spend some time on 
that of Beowulf. The fourth chapter, Beowulf and Hrodulf 
(Hrodulf is the Danish Hrélfr), is chiefly devoted to establishing 
an identification of Beowulf and Bjarki, accomplished by a 
careful comparison of their respective sagas, in the course of 
which very plausible explanations are found for all of the 
important points in which these sagas differ. At first, the reader 
is somewhat puzzled to know what the material in this chapter 
has to do with the subject of the book, but the last paragraph 
casts the needed light on the matter. “It seems likely, then, 
that a Geatish hero known at home by the nickname Beowulf, 
among the Danes by the nickname Bjarki, was drawn into the 
Danish cycle of stories centering around Hrdélfr. This serves 
to explain the absence in Selund of a specific Beowulf saga. 
Does it throw any light on the Onela story? It presents at 
least a striking parallel, in that here too an original alien enemy 
becomes a national hero. And as we proceed other bearings will 
appear.” 

Chapter five, Ermuthrud, is the first of a series of chapters 
each having as its title the name of one of the characters in 
the story of Amleth as told by Saxo. Ermuthrud is Amleth’s 
wife. Two features of her story are important: first, that she, 
like Amleth’s mother, marries the slayer of her husband; 
second, that in its main features the story of Ermuthrud is the 
story of pryd, the wife of the Anglian king Offa. Now, if we 
accept for the moment the identity of Amleth with Onela, can 
we find anything about Onela’s wife that will explain the mar- 
riage repetition and also the transfer of the pryd story? Ac- 
cordingly, the chapter begins: “It is obviously of the greatest 
importance to determine who was the wife of the historical 
Onela.” The complex argument can be only briefly and hence 
unsatisfactorily stated. 

Professor Malone accepts Miss Clarke’s Yrsa emendation 
for Beowulf, 1, 62, which gives us Yrsa as Onela’s wife, but 
he regards Yrsa as Headfdene’s daughter-in-law, not daughter, 
hence the mother of Hrodulf, and married to Onela after the 
early death of Healfdene’s son Halga (cf. ch. 11). A comparison 
of the Beowulf with the Scandinavian monuments yields the 
probable conclusion that Yrsa had as her third husband Eadgils, 
the slayer of Onela. The repetition is thus in part accounted for 
(but for the complete explanation we must await chapter 6). 
The character and activities of Yrsa are of importance, and 
these can be determined with great probability by a study of 
the various versions of Hrélfr’s (Hrodulf’s) journey to the court 
of Adils (Eadgils) for the purpose of rescuing his mother from 
the improper marriage. Professor Malone believes that Saxo’s 
version is the more, the Icelandic versions the less primitive. 
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The difference between the two he thinks to be in large part 
accounted for by the absorption of Beowulf (Bjarki) into the 
Hrélfr cycle (here one of the further bearings of the study in 
chapter four appears). The character of Yrsa as thus revealed 
turns out to have marked “points of kinship with Pryd herself,” 
and it becomes very easy to understand how she should have 
attracted the story of Offa’s wife into the Amleth legend. 
“Nothing could be easier than a psychological association be- 
tween the faithless widow and the woman who is the death of 
her suitors. What we have learned about the character of Yrsa 
from our study of the Expedition to Uppsala tends to confirm 
this theory of transfer, and certainly it seems unnecessary to 
go all the way to England in search of the source of a Jutish 
tale the original home of which was in the Jutland peninsula!” 

Chapter six takes up Amleth’s father, Orvendill. He is to 
be equated with Onela’s father, Ongenpeow of the Beowulf, 
Egill of the Scandinavian monuments, Angantyr of the Her- 
vararsaga.: (Before proceeding, attention should be called to the 
fact that in ch. I, p. 32, in his discussion of the Nerthus cult, 
Professor Malone had come to the conclusion that in the Scan- 
dinavian mythology “Earendal or Aurvandill .... is simply 
an hypostasis of Tyr, and .... is especially connected with 
the dawn.”) Etymologizing Angantyr, our author concludes 
that the word means “phallus-Tyr,” a designation “appropriate 
to the representative of Tyr in the early Nerthus celebration.” 
It would then be a by-name, and the real name of the king is 
Egill. Ongenpeow may then be interpreted either as equivalent 
to Aganpér,“servant of the phallus,” or perhaps as a euphemistic 
form introduced after Christianization. “Why did this by-name 
get attached to Egill and to no other king?” “We have already 
seen that with the development of Nerthus to a bi-sexual deity 
Tyr was forced out of the cult, and Ing brought in as son of 
Nerthus.” There ensued a cult-war, the Swedes championing 
Tyr, the Danes Ing, of which some evidences are traced ‘in the 
Ynglingasaga, and the name Angantyr clung to Egill because 
he was “the great champion of the old cult in its fight for 
existence.” “After his death, things seem to have cooled down. 
We have no evidence that his sons took an aggressive stand in 
the matter, and it is clear that his grandson Adils was identified 
with the new cult.... The character of Egill, the ‘terrible 
Ongenpeow’ of the Beowulf (2929a), thus marks the end of an 
era, and must have made a deep impression on the entire North. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the story of his death should 
meet us at every turn. We have, in fact, no less than eight 
versions of the tale.” I am compelled to pass over many in- 
teresting matters in this chapter, and the next point I shall 
mention is the discussion of the connection with Egill of the 
term Vendilkréka, which, Professor Malone thinks, would be 
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early and readily reduced to Egill the Vendel, i. e., a man hailing 
from Vendel (in Sweden). But there was a Vendel in Jutland, 
and this would serve “to give the Jutes a claim to him, and they 
would not fail to put in this claim, as his fame would do them 
credit.”” Among the Vendelfolk his by-name Angantyr “might 
easily have been supplanted by the name @rvendill (Icel. Aur- 
vandill), which, as we have seen (cap. 1), was the name of a 
hypostasis of the god.” The last few pages of this chapter are 
devoted to showing how tradition would reverse certain his- 
torical facts. Actually Ongenpeow killed Haetcyn, but, for 
reasons which I cannot take space to enumerate, it would seem 
probable that, when Ongenpeow and Onela came to be Geatish 
kings, Ongenpeow-@rvendill took the place of Herebeald (elder 
brother of Hz®cyn, and, accidentally, slain by He®dcyn), thus 
reversing the order of events. Ha®cyn thus becomes the villain 
of the piece, who gains the throne by slaying his elder brother; 
the villainous younger brother marries his brother’s widow, 
for He®dcyn, in the historical war, had surprised Ongenpeow 
and temporarily captured his wife, while the faithless widow 
motif already in the historical complex (see above, ch. 5) 
would eliminate the historical fact of her rescue; and Onela- 
Amleth avenges his father. We have now before us what our 
author calls “the nucleus of the Hamlet Tale.” 

Chapter seven, The Hervararsaga, is a long and complicated 
chapter, in which, through a minute examination of this saga 
in connection with passages in Saxo and Messenius, as well as 
in other sagas, Professor Malone seeks and finds support for 
the development already outlined. Only a few general points 
can be here noticed. The main point is that the theory of the 
development of the Hamlet story enables us to understand and 
account for the Hervararsaga, and only that theory does. 
The three Angantyrs of this saga are all to be equated with 
Ongenpeow, being legendary differentiations of the same historic 
personage. In the saga are episodes which can be accounted 
for only when we accept the working up of the history of 
Ongenpeow in Jutland along the lines laid down in the last 
chapter. Still other episodes can be explained only through a 
reconstruction of the historical relations between Hre®el, father 
of He®dcyn, and Ongenpeow. In other words, whatever the 
superficial aspects of the Hervararsaga, the tale can be under- 
stood only as a legendary transmogrification of the historical 
facts of the relations between Geats and Swedes, in which trans- 
mogrification are implied the steps already outlined in the 
development of the Hamlet story. Thus interpreted, the saga 
becomes thoroughly intelligible. It affords minor correspon- 
dences of interest and importance; at the same time, the way 
in which, when thus interpreted, it falls into line with the con- 
clusions already reached makes us feel that the Hamlet theory 
is a good hammer for cracking a hard nut. 
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In chapter eight, entitled Feng: Geruth, there comes to be 
considered the question of He®cyn’s change of name. We have 
seen how he was converted into the slayer of Ongenpeow- 
Mrvendill; but the slayer in the Amleth story is called Feng. 
The answer to the problem is briefly given. We know that 
Fengr and Fjélnir are two names that belong to Odinn in his 
capacity as the god that stills the tempest, and in the only 
two passages where these names occur, they are associated. 
In the Amleth story, Amleth, besides killing Feng, kills also a 
certain Fjaller, etymologized by Bugge as Fjélnir. This co- 
incidence is striking. Professor Malone finds reasons for be- 
lieving that both Fengr and Fjélnir are epithets originally 
belonging to Freyr, and later transferred to Odinn. “On this 
interpretation, then, @rvendill was at one time thought of as 
having been killed by Freyr. This of course fits in admirably 
with my identification of @rvendill and Angantyr-Egill, who, 
as we have seen, according to the Ynglingatal was killed by 
Freyr .... In Jutland Egill’s death was confounded with that 
of Herebeald; as this was an accidental death it was natural 
enough to blame a god for it, and the god chosen would naturally 
be the king’s historical enemy Freyr” (for Egill, see above, bit- 
terly opposed the cult of Freyr). “In this way Hedcyn, the 
instrument of the god’s vengeance, came to be called by a 
Freyr heiti.” As for the name Geruth, it is probably phonetically 
developed from an earlier Geirprudr, suggested by its similarity 
to Ermuthrud, because of the fact that she likewise marries 
her husband’s slayer. 

Chapter nine, Amleth, is likewise short, but important. 
“How did Onela become mad Ole?” He was renowned for his 
physical strength. But the circumstances of the saga that was 
forming round him inevitably made him young. “For the 
fratricide and faithless widow combination makes the widow 
young. Hence that son who is to avenge his father’s death must 
be pictured as growing up.” Hence there was a tendency for 
Onela to develop in the direction of the “strong fool,” or “dumm- 
ling.” But again the circumstances of the story would influence 
this development in a special way, tending to bring out the 
prankish side of his nature, thus earning him the name of “mad 
Anle,” not as a name denoting insanity, but as one denoting 
wildness, unruliness of behavior. The name once given would 
suggest the starting-point for the idea of simulated madness, 
with a view to eventually exacting the vengeance for the 
murdered father which was his sacred duty. But the theory 
that Amleth’s follies were originally boyish pranks needs sup- 
port, and it is the purpose of the next two chapters to furnish it. 

I mention merely some of the principal conclusions reached 
in chapter ten, Helgi, for a summary would amount almost to a 
reprint. The Helgasaga contains a vengeance story originally 
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distinct from that of Amleth, because it is based upon another 
series of historical events, but this story (except in Denmark) 
became so contaminated with the Amleth story that its character 
was profoundly changed. The Helgi story exists in several 
different versions, all of which are carefully examined. The 
differences in names go back in most cases though not in all 
to the different historical basis. The differences in episode have 
of course partly the same origin, but, otherwise, can be shown 
to be due to the process of accommodation necessary in grafting 
the Amleth story on to the originally independent Helgi story. 
In working out these conclusions, various bits of evidence 
confirmatory of the theory already sketched are discovered. 
For instance, we find that Vifill was the name of Amleth’s 
foster-brother, and this confirms the identification of Amleth 
with Onela, i. e., Ali, “since we know from the Kalfsvisa that 
Vifill was a retainer of Ali.” We find also unmistakable traces 
of the youthful simulated madness, as well as of other features 
of the Amleth tale. I pass over chapter eleven, entitled Yrsa. 

Chapter twelve has to do with Viglek, the slayer of Amleth, 
a more or less colorless personality whose appearance in the 
tale is late. Reasons are alleged for believing that Viglek is a 
substitute for Adils, the historical slayer of Onela-Ali, and for 
supposing that some of the episodes in the life of Hedcyn have 
been transferred to him, while at the same time he represents, 
as Amleth’s successor, “a fusion of the Geatish Wiglaf and the 
Anglian Wihtleg.” 

Our last chapter, entitled The Primitive Plot, gathers up 
the threads and weaves them into a pattern. Professor Malone 
does not attempt to determine the plot in its most primitive 
form, but in that form which may be called the pre-Saxonian; 
in the Fjaller episode are perhaps preserved distinct traces of a 
still more primitive form, but they are too scanty to serve as a 
basis for reconstruction. After enumerating the ten principal 
features of the primitive plot as determined in the preceding 
chapters, he then discusses their distribution in the various 
versions, and also the various forms which each of these features 
assumes, with a view to deciding what details are to be used 
in filling out the story. At the end of this discussion, he sketches 
the primitive plot as follows: “Kind [sic] @rvendill of Jutland 
and his younger brother Feng become estranged over Geruth, 
the elder brother’s wife. It finally comes to blows and Feng 
kills his brother and marries Geruth. He also succeeds to his 
brother’s throne, the rightful heir, Amleth, the son of @rvendill, 
being set aside. Amleth fears for his own life and seeks safety 
in feigned madness. This madness takes the form of brutish, 
witless behavior together with talk apparently senseless but 
in reality full of meaning, if one is able to see through it. 
Amleth’s bestial behavior is exemplified in his filthiness and in 
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his rape of his sister (?) or foster-sister. His witlessness further 
appears in such details as his horseback ride, where he sits facing 
toward the tail of his mount. The so-called riddles illustrate 
his practice of giving answers which are both nonsensical and 
to the point. This is further illustrated by his reply to his faith- 
ful retainer Vifill. Amleth spends much of his time in whittling 
out wooden hooks. When asked why he busies himself thus he 
replies that he is preparing the hooks to avenge his father with. 
This reply is not taken seriously, but his skill is making the hooks 
leads some to suspect he is not so witless as he appears to be. 
Feng therefore arranges for Amleth an ostensibly private 
interview with Geruth, but conceals in the room a spy, viz., 
the man who had suggested the plan. Amleth, however, suspects 
something and before unbosoming himself to his mother he finds 
and kills the spy. Feng now fears the worst and so commissions 
Vifill to put Amleth to death secretly. Vifill, however, allows 
him to escape, satisfying Feng of Amleth’s death by producing 
a mangled body (?) which he represents as that of Amleth. 
Amleth’s funeral obsequies are now celebrated, but toward the 
close of the celebration, when the company is well drunk, 
Amleth returns, with his hooks renders the retainers helpless 
and sets fire to the hall. He then proceeds to the king’s bower, 
and kills him there with his own sword. Amleth now assumes 
the throne. Later he makes a viking expedition to France 
(later to the British Isles). In the course of this expedition he 
encounters a virgin queen or princess named Yrsa or Thruth 
(later Ermuthrud). She had hitherto been grim to her suitors. 
Amleth, however, meets with her favor, and she wooes and wins 
him. The pair now return to Jutland. Finally Amleth is killed 
in battle with his enemy Adils of Sweden (later Viglek). Am- 
leth’s widow thereupon gives herself to Adils.” 

I select from the first chapter, pp. 5-14, one of the most 
remarkable examples of Professor Malone’s fertility of con- 
jecture and ingenuity of reasoning. It consists in his treatment 
of Tacitus’s list of the tribes forming the amphyctyony worship- 
ping the goddess Nerthus, namely Reudigni, Aviones, Angli, 
Varini, Eudoses, Svardones, Nuitones. He assumes that “the 
list of members of the amphyctyony took a stereotyped form, 
and this form would presumably be in verse.” Hence, 

Reudigni Aviones Angli Varini 

Eudoses Svardones Nuitones 
Noticing the lack of alliteration in the second line, he starts 
with a suggestion of Mullenhoff that Nwitones “had suffered 
at the hands of the scribes, since wi is not a Germanic diphthong,” 
points out a series of scribal blunders whereby the word Nuitones 
might readily have been produced out of Heutones=OE Eotan, 
‘Jutes,’ and thus restores alliteration while explaining Tacitus’s 
“astounding omission of the Jutes.” He then takes up Lappen- 
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berg’s identification of the Svardones with the Sweordweras of 
Widsid, makes the necessary emendation to Sverdones, observes 
that Sweordweras is equivalent to Seaxe, ‘swordsmen,’ and by 
the consequent identification of the Sverdones ‘with the Saxons 
is able “to account for what Chambers calls ‘the extraordinary 
omission of the Saxons by Tacitus.’” As for the Reudigni, who 
were the guardians of the sanctuary, their name must have 
been a by-name, since it occurs nowhere else. Their successors 
in the occupation of the island of Selund and in their sacral 
functions, however, were the Danes, and an examination of 
the history of the Danes seems to show that they drove out the 
Eruli from this island about 400 A. D. The Reudigni and the 
Eruli may then be plausibly identified, and the substitution 
of Eruli for Reudigni in the verse incidentally strengthens the 
alliteration. This conclusion is reached by a brilliant analysis, 
likewise involving ingenious textual emendation, of the relevant 
passage in Jordanes. 

This brief summary, however, does not do full justice to 
Professor Malone’s argument ip this passage. As one reads, 
one is convinced; it is only upon reflection that one remembers 
the daring assumption with which it starts, the dangerous 
argument ex silentio, the textual emendations. Yet the daring 
assumptions are not rash, and even an unfriendly critic could 
not deny the great plausibility of the emendations, nor could 
he deny that, if the problem is to be solved at all, such methods 
must be employed. Professor Malone has erected a structure 
which, though fragile, is intellectually habitable, and philology 
will probably dwell in it for some time, if not permanently. 

One of the most interesting and important features of the 
book is that so many of the author’s suggestions serve to eluci- 
date the motives and actions of the various characters in the 
sagas and to reconcile these motives and actions with what seem 
to be the historical facts of the interrelations of the tribes. 
A notable instance is the suggestion that Yrsa was the daughter- 
in-law, not the daugher, of Healfdene, hence the mother of 
Hrodulf, and, in second marriage, the wife of Onela (p. 104f). 
“Before proceeding further with the discussion it will be well to 
point out how admirably the hypothesis that Yrsa was the wife 
of Onela accounts for the hitherto obscure features of the political 
situation as it then existed. We understand thoroughly why the 
Geats allied themselves with the enemies of Hrodulf (Hrélfr) 
among the Danes. The intimate relations between Hrodgar 
and the Geats rendered any other course impossible. But what 
was the reason for the enmity between the Geats and Onela? 
If Onela had been married to a true daughter of Healfdene, 
we should still be at a loss to account for the political grouping, 
as this marriage would not bind him to either of the Danish 
factions—in itself, at least. If, however, he was married to Healf- 
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dene’s daughter-in-law Yrsa, the mother of Hrodulf, we have 
at once a perfect explanation for the whole situation. HroSulf’s 
step-father would necessarily be Hrodulf’s ally, and as such 
would be an enemy of the Geats. It now becomes clear why 
Eanmund and Eadgils when defeated at home turned to the 
Geats for help, and why they got it. Beowulf’s motives for 
breaking faith with Onela now become clearer; his loyalty to 
Hrodgar played an important part here, and the campaign 
against Onela was only the necessary preliminary to the later 
campaign against Onela’s step-son Hrodulf.”. Whether this 
explanation is correct or not, we shall probably never know; 
there are many possible reasons for enmity between two bar- 
barian or civilized peoples. But it is consistent, simple, and 
clear, and it apparently takes in all the facts at present known. 
Professor Malone constantly projects his theory of the growth 
of the Hamlet legend against the historical and political back- 
ground, and demands that it meet the conditions thus imposed. 
It is true that he is obliged at times to construct the background 
itself in part (as here, and in ch. 1; cf. also p. 168); but in work 
of this kind, where the unquestioned facts are so few and so 
ambiguous, a favorable presumption arises when the different 
parts of the whole construction support each other. 

The weakness of the book, if the word weakness be a suitable 
one, is that Professor Malone tries to make his explanation 
almost too complete. He very much dislikes leaving any question 
unanswered. His answer is always ingenious, usually plausible, 
frequently convincing. At the same time, he multiplies the 
chances of error, and he envelops the book in a thicker atmos- 
phere of conjecture than need be, thus making his argument 
appear less substantial than it really is. For instance, the sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the name Geruth seems forced. No 
harm, rather an argumentative gain would result from omitting 
this suggestion, and leaving the subject, as did Dr. Johnson 
on a famous occasion, in a decent obscurity. I own to a sense 
of relief on encountering the one or two passages in which 
Professor Malone admitted that he had no way of solving the 
particular problem in hand. I would not, of course, be mis- 
understood to mean that his methodology is unsound; on the 
contrary, I have already emphasized his competence, and he 
knows as well as anyone the difference between conjecture, 
hypothesis, theory, and fact. 

It is always a question, in studying problems of this nature, 
how much to attribute to the self-conscious imaginative and 
artistic activity of the poet or story-teller. I rather think our 
present tendency is greatly to underestimate the importance of 
this factor. Professor Malone, however, is not to be accused of 
doing so, since many of his explanations, though they do not 
postulate that self-conscious activity (cf., however, p. 187), 
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are quite consistent with such postulation. He is, no doubt, 
wise in stating the course taken by the development of a legend 
and enumerating the steps that make it up, without complicat- 
ing his argument by attempts to determine the relative re- 
sponsibilities of “group activities,” “the mind of the folk,” the 
self-conscious artist. These relative responsibilities can not be 
apportioned, as is indeed usually the case even where evidence 
is plentiful, and so, in this field as in most others, students will 
doubtless remain divided into two groups, those who, being, 
paradoxically enough, either mystics or mechanists, wish to 
lessen the importance of the poet by explaining as much as 
possible through the folk-mind or the environment, and those 
who, being like this reviewer, old-fashioned individualists, 
wish to bring the poet into the foreground. Professor Malone’s 
theory of the Hamlet story can be accepted, at least provision- 
ally, and he asks no more, by both. 
WILLIAM DInsMORE Briccs 
Stanford University 





PHILIPP WITKOP: FRAUEN IM LEBEN DEUTSCHER 
DICHTER. H. Haessel Verlag, Leipzig, 1923. 203 pp. 


With the exception, perhaps, of Goethe and Romanticism 
no general subject touching the field of German literature has 
during the last decade or so enjoyed keener interest than the 
relation of women to the lives and works of men of letters. 
Attention has by no means been focused solely upon such women 
as were themselves writers. Quite regardless of their station in 
life, women are being studied with respect to their spiritual 
significance for the authors in question, their vital contribution 
to the soul-life of the poets with whom they came into contact. 
That this interest is not merely biographical but has, consciously 
or unconsciously, a strong sociological element, seems rather 
apparent. 

Among the large number of recent works dealing with the 
subject on its various phases, it may not be out of place here 
to mention the following, most of which belong to the bibliog- 
raphy of Goethe or Romanticism. 

M. G. Bach, Wieland’s Attitude toward Woman and her 
cultural and social Relations, New York, 1922. 

Wilhelm Bode, Die Schicksale der Friederike Brion vor und 
nach ihrem Tode, Berlin, 1920. 

K. Muthesius, Goethe und. seine Mutter, Dresden, 1923. 

Julius Petersen (editor), Goethes Briefe an Charlotte von 
Stein, 2 vols. in 4, Leipzig, 1923. 

Hans Gerhard Graf (editor), Goethes Briefwechsel mit 
seiner Frau, Frankfurt, a. M., 1916. 
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Id., Goethes Ehe in Briefen, Frankfurt a. M., 1921 (selections 
from the previous work). 

Etta Federn, Christiane von Goethe, Munchen; 1916. 

Reinhold Steig (editor), Bettinas Briefwechsel mit Goethe, 
Leipzig, 1922. 

H. H. Houben, Ottilie von Goethe, Leipzig, 1923. 

Werner Deetjen (editor), Die Géchhausen. Briefe einer 
Hofdame aus dem klassischen Weimar, Berlin, 1923. 

H. H. Houben (editor), Damals in Weimar. Erinnerungen 
und Briefe von und an Johanna Schopenhauer, Leipzig, 1924. 

C. Viétor (editor), Die Briefe der Diotima, Leipzig, 1921. 

Paul Landau (editor), Frauenbriefe der Romantik, Berlin, 
1923. 

Heinrich Finke (editor), Der Briefwechsel Friedrich und 
Dorothea Schlegels 1818-1820, Miinchen, 1923. 

Wolfgang Pauker, Lenaus Freundin Nanette Wolf in Gmun- 
den, Wien and Leipzig, 1923. 

Albrecht Janssen, Die Frauen um F. Hebbel, Berlin, 1919. 

Paul Kluckhohn, Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Literatur 
des 18. Jahrhunderts und in der deutschen Romantik, Halle, 
1922,—a general work, but of considerable value for the subject 
as a whole. 

In a sense Witkop’s work harvests some of the fruits of this 
interest by presenting for the general reader eleven character 
sketches of women, each of whom played a decisive or at least 
important part in the life of some author. They are, in the 
order treated: Mothers, Elizabeth Goethe and Elisabeth Keller; 
Sisters, Cornelia Goethe and Ulrike von Kleist; Wives, 
Christiane Vulpius-Goethe, Marianne Niemeyer-Immermann 
and Christine Enghaus-Hebbel; Sweethearts, Friederike Brion, 
Ulrike von Levetzow, Elsie Krienitz, known as Camilla Selden 
(Heine’s Mouche) and Susette Borkenstein-Gontard (Hdélder- 
lin’s Diotima).* 

The author comes to his task with excellent qualifications 
and no small amount of valuable experience along similar lines. 
Thus, in Heidelberg und die deutsche Dichtung, Leipzig, 1915, 
in Die deutschen Lyriker von Luther bis Nietzsche, 2 vols., 
Leipzig 1921, and in Heinrich von Kleist, Leipzig, 1921, he has 
already dealt with other important literary topics in a popular 
but at the same time generally accurate manner. Works like 
these, if they combine accuracy with popular appeal, un- 
doubtedly have a most important mission, both for scholarship 
and for the general reading world. They serve as a link and an 
intermediary between the two. 

Witkop, himself somewhat of a poet (compare Eros, his 
volume of lyrics), has approached his subject in the present 
volume from the artist’s point of view. Based largely on letters 


*It is to be regretted for more than one reason that Witkop did not also 
include Klopstock’s Fanny and Meta in his discussion.—Eprror. 
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and other first-hand material, the book’s outwardly disjointed 
chapters on eleven distinct women have a certain logical 
sequence and symmetry of arrangement. We are introduced to 
two mothers, Goethe’s and Keller’s, both remarkable women, 
both endowed with something of an epic nature and both 
rather neglected by their sons, the latter, however, only tem- 
porarily. Then we meet two sisters, Goethe’s and Kleist’s, 
Cornelia overshadowed by the majesty of the genius of her 
brother, whose best comrade she was; Ulrike, also a comrade 
but almost victimized by that morbid, restless rebel, the un- 
happy Kleist. Of wives there are three, Goethe’s Christiane, a 
personification of sex, an ingenuous Naturwesen; Immermann’s 
Marianne, combining a distinct character with these natural 
qualities, and hence standing one step higher in the human 
scale than Christiane; and finally Hebbel’s Christine, who, being 
an artist in addition, occupies the highest plane of the three. 
Last we become acquainted with four sweethearts, Goethe’s 
Friederike, who, by arousing his matutinal-vernal love, first 
led him to a realization of the unity and harmony of his Lebens- 
gefiihl; Goethe’s Ulrike, in whom he bade farewell to the 
sensual beauty and spontaneity of life; Heine’s Mouche, who 
typifies the desperate love of life cherished by the poet at the 
brink of the grave; and Hélderlin’s Diotima, the symbol of 
the ideal, supramundane life for which he yearned, the object 
of his metaphysical love. It is to be noted that each of the four 
typical relationships of the sexes is introduced by a fitting il- 
lustration from Goethe’s life, in the last instance (the Sweet- 
heart) by two strikingly contrasted examples. In this skilful, 
harmonious development of the subject, unhampered by chrono- 
logical considerations but leading definitely up to a climax, there 
is subtle, unobtrusive art. 

The following points in the individual chapters, it is felt, 
deserve special mention. 

In the chapter on Goethe’s mother, the author’s use of the 
supposition of heritability (e. g., p. 11) is opposed by recent 
theories of estimable psychologists, for instance the behaviorists. 
Another point: Is not Elisabeth Goethe’s lack of complaint about 
Wolfgang’s later neglect of her (which is in part, at least, a 
manifestation of his egoism) psychologically explainable by the 
presence of the same trait in her (attested now and then by 
his letters)? Finally, this chapter should contain some refer- 
ence to traces of Frau Aja’s character in her son’s works (e. g., 
Elisabeth in Gétz and the mother in Hermann und Dorothea). 

In the chapter on Keller’s mother the author shows very 
effectively the difference between the respective attitudes be- 
tween Goethe and Keller to their mothers. Keller’s mother, 
unlike Goethe’s, always remained a living factor in her son’s 
life. He never outgrew her influence, and the long periods in 
which he neglected her (1840-1842 and 1850-1851) were richly 
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atoned for by poetic penance (the first version of Der griine 
Heinrich and the verses Wdhrend eines Briefes an die Mutter, 
nachdem ich anderthalb Jahre nicht geschrieben). 

The chapter on Cornelia Goethe is exceptionally well done. 
Schlosser and Lenz are well characterized. The central thought 
of the section is clearly expressed in the opening paragraph 
(p. 45): “Neben und mit einem dichterischen Genius wie Goethe 
schwesterlich aufzuwachsen, ist ein Schicksal, das ‘alle Freuden, 
die unendlichen, alle Schmerzen, die unendlichen, ganz’ in 
sich trigt. Wenn die Lebenswende kommt, wo die Schwester 
einsam zuriickbleibt, so wird sie, die so lange selig in die Sonne 
gesehen, im dimmernden Tag sich nicht mehr zurechtfinden. 
Frierend wird sie im Schatten des Unzulinglichen stehen und 
sehnend dahinwelken.” A disturbing misprint occurs on p. 24, 
line 7. For Maximilian von La Roche read Maximiliane, etc. 

In the treatment of Ulrike von Kleist, Ulrike herself is 
rather unduly relegated to the background, while Kleist’s own 
sufferings and vagaries engage our principal attention. His 
victimization of her, however, is ably presented. 

The section devoted to Goethe’s Christiane ventures the 
explanation, so often attempted, of the Goethe-Christiane 
phenomenon. The problem is approached as follows (p. 91): 
“Auf den Héhen des Genius ist die Begegnung wertgleicher 
und wesensgemisser Persénlichkeiten fast unméglich. Darum 
haben die wenigen kiinstlerischen Genies, die nicht unverehe- 
licht geblieben sind, fast stets auf die Persénlichkeit im Weibe 
verzichtet und sich mit einem reinen Urbild der Gattung be 
gniigt. Ihr einsamer, wissender Geist hat sich der unbewussten 
Natur vermahlt.” The author does well in stressing Goethe’s 
unerring loyalty to Christiane. 

The treatment of Marianne Immerman suffers from lack 
of unity. It consists of three separate elements: 1. Immermann’s 
relation to Elisa von Ahlefeldt, 2. his love for Marianne and 
their short-lived marriage, 3. Marianne’s subsequent life. Hence 
the chapter would be better named: Die Frauen in Immermanns 
Leben. The author points out how Immermann’s love for 
Marianne turned him from Weltflucht to Weltdurchdringung 
and how under the influence of this love his Miinchhausen de- 
veloped into a gospel of mundane joy and activity, the over- 
coming of the world-negating novel of Romanticism. 

In the chapter of Christine Enghaus-Hebbel the author 
distinguishes sharply between a pre-Christine period in Heb- 
bel’s life (a period of struggle and misery) and the Christine 
period (one of fulfilment and happiness). Hebbel’s essentially 
uncritical attitude (the word “uncritical” in the sense of the 
German kritiklos) toward his wife and the reflection of her 
character in his works are emphasized. The statement (p. 122): 
“Das einzige Mal in der Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
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haben sich hier zwei ebenbiirtige Menschen und Kiinstler fiir 
ihr Leben gefunden,” overstates the case and must be challenged. 
A number of similar instances in German literature—some of 
them even better illustrations—occur to one, among them 
Friedrich and Dorothea Schlegel, Arnim and Bettina, Varn- 
hagen and Rahel, Kinkel and Johanna Mockel-Mathieux. The 
author uses the longer form of Christine’s maiden name (Enge- 
hausen) throughout, although the critics generally agree in 
writing Enghaus. 

The last four chapters have already been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. But the following happy sentence (p. 168), descriptive 
of Goethe after he had overcome his belated love for Ulrike 
and had resigned himself to his réle as senex mirabilis, deserves 
to be quoted: “Sein Arbeitszimmer wird zur Herzkammer der 
Welt, in das alles Leben einstrémt, das alles Leben erneuert 
weiter treibt.” 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 

Indiana University 





FESTSCHRIFT. EUGEN MOGK. Zum 70 Geburtstag, 
19. Juli, 1924. Mit einem Portrait und zwei Tafeln. 1924. 
Pp. XLVIII+652. Verlag von Max Niemeyer. 


Professor Mogk’s colleagues, friends and former students 
have presented him, on his seventieth birthday with a hand- 
some anniversary volume of researches in those departments of 
Scandinavian philology and Germanics in which his own shining 
name has held such a distinguished place for forty years. The 
tabula gratulatoria contains 109 names; forty investigations 
make up the solid scholarly content of the volume. it will not 
be possible here to review, or even note, these as a whole; but 
I shall consider a few of them, and then content myself with a 
brief statement about the rest. A word about Professor Mogk’s 
own achievements in the field will be in order; though I realize 
they are for the most part known to the readers of this journal. 
Mogk’s initial contribution was his “Untersuchungen iiber die 
Gylfaginning,” of which Part I, on the manuscript, appeared 
in 1879, Part II, on the sources, in 1880. Then there follow, 
yearly about two studies, all in the field of Old Norse, “Ulfr, 
Uggason,” “Ginnungagap,” “Der Mythus von Frey,” etc.), 
with the edition of Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu in 1886. There is 
nothing in 1888; but then begins with 1889 a productivity that 
is well-nigh astounding, especially when we know what heavy 
demands there were upon Mogk’s time in other ways. The 
Festschrift gives, on pp. XI-xLvul, the list of Mogk’s writings 
(with the reviews of the books): first his books and articles, 
second, his reviews, and there are 501 contributions. Also 
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almost all these articles are in the nature of investigations, and 
appear in scholarly journals, where the reviews, which are for 
the most part critical, are also to be found. I shall not here 
speak of these works; his Norwegisch-islindische Litteratur, and 
the Germanische Mythologie, especia)ly, are widely known, and 
have had a great influence; numerous special investigations will 
occur to every Germanist and student of Old Norse. And to 
those of us, his former students, who are far away and have not 
seen Professor Mogk, perhaps, since we studied with him the 
Icelandic saga in Leipzig, it is a pleasure to still meet, as regu- 
larly as before, with contributions from his pen. In this con- 
nection I shall call attention to his Novellistische Darstellung 
mythologischer Stoffe Snorris und seiner Schule, as Folklore 
Fellows Communications, mr. 51, and “Die Uberlieferung vom 
Thors Kampf mit dem Riese Geirré3,” pp. 379-88 of the 
Hugo Pipping Festskrift, Helsingfors, November, 1924. 

From the Festschrift’s contents I shall first speak of A. Kjer’s 
“Zu Fafnism4l Str. 2” (pp. 54-60). It is the troublesome stanza 
where Sigurd calls himself gefugt dyr, when Fafnir asks him 
who he is. The passage has never received any real explana- 
tion as Kjzr shows, although Finn Magnusson, as long ago as 
1823, in a footnote of his Edda translation made a very real 
suggestion, which has apparently been overlooked or ignored 
by all later commentators. Most have merely rendered the 
words literally: “herligt dyr” ”edles Thier,” “noble animal.” 
To the views that gofugt dyr stands for ‘the stag’ Kjezr rightly 
objects, but Sigurd says: Gefugt dyr ek heiti, and his name is 
surely not “Stag,” or "Krondyr” or “der stolze Hirsch.” Kjer’s 
explanation is that the name Sigurd gives himself in answer 
to Fafnir’s demand, is a play on his real name in a form which 
is intended to conceal it from Fafnir, whose dying curse coupled 
with the real name even Sigurd feared (whereas the curse not 
so coupled would have no effect whatever. This is a phase of 
taboo that is plentifully attested both in Old Norse and else- 
where).! Kjer starts with the German form of the name 
Sigfrid, Old Norwegian Sigfrédr, later Sigrédr. The second 
element of this rédr appears as a galtar heiti in the Prose Edda. 
In the identification of the two, and of both with Gothic 
wrebus, “Schweineherde,” I think Kjzr has found the solution 
of the difficulty, in connection with the taboo mentioned. The 
word rédr, m., “boar, "can, as often elsewhere, be generalized 
to stand for “animal.” Hence Sigurd, assuming the still living 
use of the form Sigrédr, calls himself Sigrédr, by a substitution 
of equivalents for the two component elements: Sig-=“gefugt,” 
“excellent,” -+r0dr,=“dyr,” “animal.“ In connection with the 
assumption noted I shall merely further mention that Kjer 


1 See also the prose preceding the stanza in question. 
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calls attention to the fact that one of Harald Fairhair’s sons 
was named Sigrédr. Hence, as late as 934, the year of the 
latter’s death, the name was in use in Norway. 

In a following article, “Kuida. En hypotes,” pp. 61-65, 
E. Noreen, would derive the word from Gothic *kuida; this 
would do away witb the formal difficulty (Awida, instead of an 
expected kueda, or kuidia). And he assumes that the special use 
of the word kuida, in the sense “epic lay” is also Gothic, from 
which it was borrowed in Old Scandinavian, in this technical 
sense. When the writer would derive this Gothic gia, which is 
thus set up, but not anywhere recorded, from Greek ézos I cannot 
follow him. It is useless, it seems to me, to speculate here. But 
the author’s main point as above is meritorious; I shall merely 
refer the reader to the considerations offered in support of it 
on pages 62-64. I am not prepared, however, to reject Jénsson’s 
view of kuidr, m., “Udsagn,” as the source. It seems to me clear 
that even an original kuidia could have resulted in kuida by 
influence of the much-used word visa of very similar meaning. 
And if we assume the existence also of a form kueda, then 
kuidia might the more readily become changed to kuida by 
the influence of visa, and kveda both. 

There are the following articles which I must at least men- 
tion: “Zur Chronologie der Eddalieder,” by E. Sievers, pp. 15-29; 
“Grottasgngr. Eine Probe aus dem Eddakommentar,” by 
Hugo Gering, pp. 30-53; “Skaldendichtung und Undeutlich- 
heit?” by Ernst A. Kock, pp. 78-80; “Die guten Ratschlige 
in der Hervararsaga,” by Knut Liestél, pp. 84-98; “Das histo- 
rische Russland im nordischen Schrifttum des 10. bis 14. Jahr- 
hunderts,” by F. Braun, 150-198; “Die nationale Aneignung 
der Bibel und die Anfinge der germanischen Philologie,” by 
K. Burdach, 1-14, and 231-334; “Paa Vidderne. Et Digt af 
Henrik Ibsen. Eine stilistische Untersuchung,” by W. H. Vogt, 
350-375; “Um frumnorrcena tungu,” by A. Johannesson, 376- 
386; “Die Entwicklung von schwachtonigem altnordischen u(o) 
vor m aus helleren Vokalen,” by G. Neckel, 387-412; “Zur 
Flexion der gotischen Fremdnamen,” by W. Streitberg, 433-454; 
and “Ein rumninisches Siegfriedmarchen?” by A. Schullerus, 
596-611. 

In an article entitled “Einige Neuerungen der altnorwe- 
gischen Sprache in 14. Jahrhundert” D. A. Seip continues his 
studies in a field, phases of which he has dealt with several times 
before. These studies, and those of other Norwegian scholars, 
are of far-reaching importance. We are already now beginning 
to rectify upon numerous points our view of the antecedents of 
the present Norwegian Language, in its Riksmdl form. I cannot 
here again enter into this matter; I have outlined the problem 
and noted some of the evidence in other reviews. I shall refer 
the reader to the following reviews: of R. Iverson’s Bokmdl og 
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Talemdl i Norge, 1560-1630, in this Journal, Vol. XXII, pp. 151- 
155; and of D. A. Seip’s Dansk og Norsk i Norge i eldre Tider 
in Scandinavian Studies and Notes, VII, 270-271. In the present 
study Seip shows, p. 145, that “eine Menge der Eigentiimlich- 
keiten, die wir als Neuerungen in den Urkunden belegen kénnen, 
stimmen zu gut mit den Verhiltnissen der modernen norw. 
Mundarten iiberein, als dass wir von einem fremden Einfluss 
im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes reden kénnten.” He then 
proceeds to give the results of an examination of East Norwegian 
charters, with reference to: 1, the development of the old rising 
diphthong; 2, the development of @ in weak syllables, resulting 
in a complete change of the declension as well as the conjuga- 
tion; and 3, some characteristic East Norwegian inflexional 
forms. Very significant here is the extent to which the old 
diphthongs are simplified in E. Norw., before there is any 
evidence of incoming Danish influence. I may put the matter 
this way: The linguistic line which marks the course of innova- 
tions is not a straight line, running along the present Norwegian- 
Swedish border (or somewhere in the waters between Denmark 
and Norway); it is a very curved line that sometimes runs well 
into Sweden, at other points winds far into Norway, and some- 
times disregards the water-barrier. The exact history of all this 
period in Norwegian language is as yet in its beginnings, but by 
means of such studies as this one it will sometime stand out 
fairly clear, we venture to hope. 

In a very interesting article entitled “Ist das Wort humle 
in den germanischen Sprachen ein Lehnwort?” 424-432, E. Neu- 
man with much supporting material from Scandinavian dialects, 
English, and German, shows that the word Aumle cannot be of 
East Finnish origin (chméli), or of Slavic source (from Finnish 
again), but is a native Germanic word. For the semantic side 
cf. the Eng. vb. ‘hop,’ and the noun ‘hops’ (= Norw. ‘humle’), 
and the German su hopfen, and Hopfen, n. (=‘humle’). Neuman 
shows the basic meaning of all the verbs in question (humic, 
hamla, fameln, etc.) is “wie ein Blinder herumtappen, um den 
Weg oder eine Stiitze zu finden.” 

“Tors fiske pa en upplindsk Runsten” pp. 474-483 is the 
title of Otto von Friesen’s interpretation of the reading of a 
newly found runic inscription from Eastern Sweden. It was 
discovered in 1918 as part of the foundation of an old church, 
and is of granite, as Upland’s runestones for the most part are. 
It is a monument raised originally over the graves of those for 
whom the inscription was carved. The inscription has an 
elaborate ornamental design, and is to be dated about 1050. 
Von Friesen identifies the authors of the carving (runes and 


* And, further, that just so the vine under discussion gropes and seeks 
for a Support. 
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decorative figures) with the two runemasters Balle and Lifsten 
of Upland (see von Friesen’s Upplands Runstenar, pp. 38 and 
59). The group of figures identified by von F. as the episode 
vf Thor’s Fishing shows a man in a boat holding an upraised 
hammer in his right hand, and in his left a long rope at the end 
of which there is an ox-head. Other features (Thor’s feet are 
seen through the bottom of the boat) make the identification 
pretty certain; but Hymir is absent. The genuine pagan 
character of the myth seems to be made still more certain by 
this find. 

“Om (old)isl. glima, ‘brydekamp,’” by J. Bréndum-Nielsen, 
460-462, identifies this unexplained word with a number of 
dialectal words from Gmc. gli; the word glfima means, therefore, 
‘gleam,’ then ‘a sudden movement,’ finally ‘wrestling.’ There 
are plenty of semantical parallels for this, and it is certainly 
correct. I am surprised that the word has so far been left un- 
explained. 

Finnur Jénsson writes on “Kong Olafs den helliges ophold 
pa Gotland,” pp. 81-83. Magnus Olsen, discussing the Glaven- 
drup stone’s uia haibuiarban piakn, would explain it, in approxi- 
mate retention of Wimmer’s reading, as a terminus technicus, ca. 
“hederverdige ‘tegn’”; so that the whole might be rendered 
“After Ali, priest of the Solvings, the high and honored thane of 
the sanctuaries” (haip-,“honor”). The volume is very attractive- 


ly gotten up, and has, as frontispiece, a photograph of Eugen 
Mogk. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





DER WEG ZU SHAKESPEARE UND DAS HAMLET- 
DRAMA, von Lorenz Morsbach. Pp. viiit111. Max 
Niemeyer, Halle. 1922. 


The title of this work shows that the author had in mind 
more than a study of one of Shakespeare’s plays. And when 
we read the work itself, we see that it is meant as an introduction 
to Shakespeare. And this not only for the would-be learned. 
Professor Morsbach tells us (p. vii), “Ich wiinsche mir als Leser 
nicht minder den Laien als den Ziinftigen.” Indeed, the 
publishers, by printing the book in Gothic (rather than Roman) 
type, strive to give it a popular look. And if a layman buys it 
and tries to read it, he will not be disappointed. Much learning 
does not keep Mr. Morsbach from writing a German easy to 
follow, graceful and attractive for its own sake. He presents 
his material with a clarity, a simplicity, an esthetic appeal that 
make the book good reading for everybody. ‘The Germans are 
fortunate to possess a scholar so competent to give others the 
benefit of his learning, and we are fortunate to gain so able an 
interpreter for our greatest literary master. 
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Mr. Morsbach gives his work the sub-title, Eine Umkehr. 
The nature of this Umkehr, as he conceives it, may be indicated 
by the following quotation (p. vii). “Wir miissen Shakespeare 
mehr mit dem Auge des Elisabethaners sehen und uns im Geiste 
um Jahrhunderte zuriickschrauben. Fiihrerin kann uns nur 
die Geschichte sein.” But surely the application to Shakespeare 
of the historical method of study is not so new as the author 
implies. One would be disposed to quarrel with Mr. Morsbach 
here, and at many another passage, were it not for the fact 
(already noted) that the work under review is primarily for 
popular reading. Its value for the professional scholar is neces- 
sarily reduced by the popular method of presentation, but we 
must not blame the author for what cannot be helped. We must 
rather be thankful for what he has given us, remembering that 
a primer may be more illuminating, even to the most learned of 
men, than a highly technical study. 

And yet the author, true scholar that he is, does not hesitate 
to go into details when he deems it necessary. After a valuable 
introduction, and a chapter on the general character of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, he devotes another chapter to the proof that 
Shakespeare was no unconscious artist, but knew what he was 
about (Der Theaterstreit). He then gives a perspicuous analysis 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic technique, and thus lays the founda- 
tion for his discussion of Hamlet itself, a discussion which takes 
up the rest of the book. Here he first examines the Hamlet 
saga, and in particular studies Shakespeare’s debt to Belle- 
forest, with citation of numerous parallel passages. He follows 
with an analysis of the action of the play. Next comes a study 
of Hamlet’s monologs, and the work is concluded with a chapter 
thus entitled: “Der Charakter Hamlets und die Motive seiner 
Handlungen; Sinn und Bedeutung der Hamlettragédie.” Of the 
character of the hero, Mr. Morsbach says (pp. 99ff), “Hamlet 
ist kein Zauderer, kein Schwichling, auch nicht triage oder gar 
feige. Er laisst sein Ziel nicht aus den Augen, ist auch energisch, 
handelt wo er kann, dann rasch und entschlossen. Er ist kein 
Melancholiker, .... auch kein Pessimist Er ist auch 
kein Choleriker, kein Heisssporn, der ohne besonderen Grund 
auch tiber minder wichtige Dinge aufbraust Er ist auch 
kein Phantast oder Phantasiemensch, noch weniger ein Genie 
oder eine Faustnatur Hamlet ist ein kluger, edler, 
moralisch empfindender Mensch, mit sittlichen Zwecken 
Die Verzégerung der Rache hat nicht ihren Grund im Charakter 
des Helden, sondern einerseits in dem hohen Ziele Hamlets, 
das Zeit und Abwarten erfordert, und andererseits in den Gegen- 
massnahmen und Anschliagen des Kénigs auf das Leben Hamlets, 
gegen die er sich wehren muss This point of view is 
not new, of course; but Mr. Morsbach manages to present it 
with a freshness which leaves the reviewer, at least, more con- 
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vinced than ever of its soundness. Particularly to be commended 
is the emphasis which the author lays on story as against char- 
acterization in the study of Shakspeare’s plays. 
The book contains few misprints. An amusing one is 
Bernhard Shaw (p. 17). 
Kemp MALONE 


The Johns Hopkins University 





THE FIRST QUARTO EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
ROMEO AND JULIET, edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Frank G. Hubbard. (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 19.) Madison: 
1924. Pp. 116. 


This is a companion volume to Professor Hubbard’s edition 
(published 1920) of the First Quarto of Hamlet. As in the pre- 
vious study, Dr. Hubbard presents a modernized text of the 
First Quarto “in order that it may readily be compared with the 
standard modern editions of the play,” and the reader may 
thereby be convinced of the authenticity of this quarto. The 
Introduction discusses the circumstances of printing each 
quarto; the “misprints and errors of the First Quarto,” all of 
which, according to Hubbard, are “ordinary printers’ errors, 
such as are commonly found in Elizabethan plays”; there follow 
fifteen pages of discussion of the charge of piracy brought against 
the printer of the First Quarto by Pollard and others; and a 
seven-page analysis of “traces of an earlier play in Q1.” The 
scant page-and-a-fraction of notes are, to use Hubbard’s lan- 
guage, “concerned chiefly with the meanings of words not found 
in Q2. Some of them show that the words and forms considered 
are not misprints in Q1.” 

Clearly, then, the editor’s primary purpose is not to elucidate 
textual difficulties, but to defend the authenticity of the First 
Quarto against those who have scented piracy in its publication. 
He will allow no aspersions on the character of the printer, 
John Danter; will not take as serious evidence the lack of 
previous entry of the play in the Stationers’ Register; minimizes 
the evidence of haste in printing; argues that the full stage 
directions are not notes taken by a spectator, but are in com- 
plete harmony with stage directions found in other plays of 
the time; sees nothing of importance in the division of the latter 
part of the play into scenes, a division not common in “good” 
quartos; and finally surmises that “those ‘pirates’ against whom 
Shakespeare is supposed to have fought so valiantly were clad 
in buckram.”! 


* See Pollard, A. W., Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates, 1917. 
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Mr. Hubbard’s argument “that Q1 represents a form of the 
play standing between a more ancient form and the form found 
in Q2,” is based chiefly on the “antique character” of certain 
phrases in Q1, together with inconsistency there in regard to 
the time of the marriage ceremony. This inconsistency Hubbard 
traces back to earlier versions of the story. Here again he is 
arguing against the theory of piracy in the printing of the 
First Quarto. 

So definite a challenge to Mr. A. W. Pollard,? the most 
notable living exponent of the pirate theory, makes necessary 
some evaluation of the respective pleadings. If Professor 
Hubbard is right, the foundation of much of Mr. Pollard’s 
reasoning falls to the ground. Where Hubbard is most persua- 
sive is in the presentation of stage directions and parallel pas- 
sages from other Elizabethan plays, serving to show that many 
of the variant Quarto readings need not be attributed to the 
ignorant craftsmanship of a spectator. Evidently, much argu- 
ment of other editors on this point has been beside the mark. 
The First Quarto must contain many genuine Shakespearian 
lines that were left out of the play in later revision, notably 
in Act II, Scene 6, the wedding scene. On the other hand, much 
of the mature poetry of the most charming lyric scene of the 
play, the “balcony scene,” is to be found in Q1. That lines fully 
as beautiful in this scene, such as those beginning, “My 
bounty is as boundless as the sea,” and “Like softest music to 
attending ears,” are not found in Q1, certainly makes one 
ponder. Compare, also, the following variants from the same 
scene to judge the nature of errors in Q1: 


Q1. Doest thou loue me? Nay I know thou wilt say I. 
Q2. Doest thou loue me? I know thou wilt say I. 


Q1. if thou loue —— it faithfully. 


Q2. If thou dost 


Q1. Ishould haue bin strange I must confesse. 
Q2. Ishould haue bene more strange, I must confesse. 


Q1. Itis too rash, too sodaine, too vnaduisde. 
Q2. It is too rash, too vnaduisd, too sudden. 


oue, pronounce it faithfully. 


Q1. I would that I were sleep and peace of sweet to rest. 
Q2. Would I were sleepe peace so sweet to rest. 


Now Hubbard points out repeatedly that Q1 contains not 
many misprints. This very fact weakens his argument. For 
such erroneous readings of Qi may readily be due to the 
transcriber rather than the printer; if so, the transcriber was 
not Shakespeare. It is not a misprint when Q1 reads in Mer- 
cutio’s Queen Mab speech, Act I, Scene 4, “On the forefinger 


* Pollard, Shakespeare’s Folios and Quartos, (1909), pp. 69 ff. 
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of a Burgomaster,” rather than as in Q2, “On the forefinger of 
an alderman.” This reviewer does not believe that Shake- 
speare ever wrote the first line. For the sake of his cause, Hub- 
bard is wise practically to ignore such comparisons, but for the 
sake of a complete understanding of the problem, they must be 
studied. 

Yet this is not the most serious charge that may be brought 
against the validity of Professor Hubbard’s work. In large 
part it rests upon a study of the misprints in the text of the 
Romeo. This doughty Wisconsin professor, with an exuberance 
almost youthful, has chosen to take his stand against the one 
scholar of highest authority in the world today on matters 
relating to early printed English books, a scholar likewise who 
knows the details of the Elizabethan printing trade far better 
than any one outside of England. In so challenging the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Pollard one admires Mr. Hubbard’s 
boldness rather than his discretion. Surely in a case of this kind, 
despite the imperfectibility of modern proofreading, we may 
look for authoritative texts, both of the play under discussion 
and others that are quoted. At this juncture Hubbard’s text 
disappoints us. 

More misprints occur in the very discussion of misprints. 
On page 5, in the list of “Misprints and Errors of the First 
Quarto,” “strikest” should read “strickest.” Other errata follow, 
all, be it noted, occurring in the text of this or other plays: 

Page 23, for “Balthazor” read “Balthazar,” and for “froliche,” read 

“frolicke.”’ 

Page 24, James IV, for “son,” read “sun.” 

Page 26, for “Lorcrine,” read “Locrine.”’ 

Page 38, line 90, for “by,” read “be.” 

Page 42, line 79, for ‘“‘they,”’ read “‘thy.”’ 

Page 44, 7 37, for “them,” read “‘then”; footnote, for “That,” read 

“that.” 

Page 46, line 16, for “we,” read ‘‘me.”’ 

Page 47, line 54, for “‘cursies,” read ‘‘curtsies.”’ 

Page 62, line 76, for “‘child’st,’”’ read “‘chid’st.”’ 

Page 67, line 139, for “fancy ”’ read “saucy.” 

Page 77, line 11, for “tortue,’’ read “torture.” 

Page 82, line 101, before “‘wild acts’’, insert “thy’’; line 107, for “will,” 

read “wilt.” 

Page 83, line 133, for “‘An,” read “And.” 

Page 84, line 8, for “farwell,” read the modernized “farewell.” 


This list is probably not exhaustive, but it is sufficiently 
long to raise a question mark against other matters in the 
study. At least, it can be asserted that such evidently careless 
proofreading renders the text presented of far less value to 
those who come after us gleaning here and there. Under the 
circumstances, the judicious will be slow to query Mr. Pollard’s 
statement that in all probability Q1 was piratically printed. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

University of Texas 
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SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MAINE LUMBER- 
JACKS, WITH OTHER SONGS FROM MAINE. Col- 
lected and edited by Roland Palmer Gray. Harvard 
University Press. Cambridge, 1924. 


Professor Gray’s unpretentious volume is of very real value 
to the student of American folk poetry. In fifty-one numbers 
he has exemplified pretty completely (with the exception of 
the obscener ditties which presumably in Maine as elsewhere 
form a part of the repertory of popular song) the range of 
balladry in America—from ancient British folk-song like The 
Twa Sisters to modern broadsides peddled about by the author 
like Bar Harbor by the Sea, which celebrates by name the leading 
summer inhabitants of that famous resort, and of which Pro- 
fessor Gray bought a copy from the author himself, J. J. Friend 
of Bangor, Maine. Seventeen of the pieces deal directly with 
the life of the lumberjack; sixteen are older songs, romantic or 
sentimental, mostly British stall-ballads or adaptations thereof, 
tho one of them is the distinctively American Fair Charlotte; 
then come twelve “Historical Ballads and Songs” upon topics 
ranging from Lovewell’s Fight in 1725 to the sinking of the 
Cumberland in 1862; and finally a little sheaf of half a dozen 
modern broadsides. The last three groups do not belong in any 
special sense to Maine or to the lumberjacks, but are none the 
less constituent parts of the popular song of that—as of other— 
parts of the United States. It is the first group, with the editor’s 
account of their provenience and in some cases of their making, 
that are of most interest to the scholar. Miss Pound’s conten- 
tion, based originally on Mr. Lomax’s collection of cowboy 
songs, that the common people sing about themselves and their 
own lives and not about the doings of their social superiors, 
is abundantly borne out by these lumberjacks’ songs. On the 
other hand, Professor Gray records an account, from the mouth 
of an ex-lumberjack, of the way these songs are made that 
bolsters up very considerably the theory of the communalists. 
Professor Gray’s informant explained that he was a brother of 
one of the crew of rivermen whose exploit is told in The Jam 
at Gerry’s Rock. Being asked how such songs came to be made, 
he replied: “Well, I will tell you. Something happens. Then, 
at night, when the fellows are gathered around the fire, some one, 
who can sing better than the rest, starts a song, and the rest 
chip in. Each adds a little, some make changes and additions, 
until the song is made. Probably one hundred and fifty took 
part in the making of that song.” That is fairly direct testimony 
in the case of a specific ballad, a ballad, too, that tells a coherent 
(tho very simple) story, with a sweetheart left to mourn. This 
account of the making of such songs, the editor tells us, was 
supported by the testimony of five other lumberjacks. It might 
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even be argued that in Sandy Stream Song, which tells how a 
heroic “employer” led his men thru the snow from a burnt 
camp, we have an instance of that homogeneous society, un- 
conscious of social or cultural distinctions, which Professor 
Gummere postulated as the basis of communal composition. 
The persistent skeptic within the present reviewer reminds him 
that he has among his papers an account, considerably less 
direct to be sure, localizing the story of Fair Charlotte in Wis- 
consin, and points out that the hero of The Jam at Gerry’s Rock 
bears the name of Jack Monroe, the hero of perhaps the most 
widely popular of all British stall ballads in this country; but 
he does so with a consciousness of his perversity. 
H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





George T. Flom. THE LANGUAGE OF THE KONUNGS 
SKUGGSJA (Speculum Regale) according to the Chief 
Manuscript, AM 243 Ba, Fol. Part I, The Noun Stems 
and the Adjectives. University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. VII, No. 3. 1921 (Published 
July, 1922). 


The remarkable specimen of thirteenth century Norwegian 
didactic literature entitled Konungs Skuggsjé or Speculum Re- 
gale has aroused considerable scholarly interest since the present 
author first began work upon it. At fairly short intervals have 
appeared Flom’s phototypic edition of a hitherto unpublished 
Norwegian manuscript, RA, 58C, containing a fragment of 
the text (1911), Flom’s phototypic edition of the chief manu- 
script (1916), Larson’s English translation (1917), Jénsson’s 
new critical edition from all the manuscripts (1920). 

The present work of Flom is the first installment of a gram- 
matical-lexicographical study of the chief manuscript, which, 
considering the relative paucity of Old Norwegian manuscripts 
and compositions compared with the great number of Old 
Icelandic ones, is of no little linguistic interest. A complete 
list of nouns together with their meanings is given, arranged 
according to stem-termination and gender. In the case of the 
adjectives lexicographical completeness was considered un- 
necessary, except as to compounds or derivatives, but all 
grammatical adjective forms are abundantly illustrated. Re- 
marks on the various words and forms contain a wealth of 
etymological and other comment and add their part to making 
the whole a valuable contribution to Germanic philology. 


Apart from the question whether a complete list of adjectives 
might not after all have been desirable, the only unfavorable 
criticism I can offer is the trifling one that the author failed 
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to eliminate a final residuum of errors before printing. The 
copy which I have thus contains a number of handwritten 
corrections besides the printed “Corrigenda.” In looking the 
work through I have further noted the few following cases, 
some of which seem to me likely to be misleading: 

P. 15. Of the thirteen words given under the suffix -domr, 
part, as for example ricdomr, are correctly so designated; 
others, as alyctardomr, are compounds containing the sub- 
stantive domr as second element. 

P. 18, kristr and p. 22, saul should be capitalized to conform 
to usage elsewhere in the book. 

P. 70, athofn and yfirhofn are not compounds of hofn, 
“harbor,” but perfectly clear derivatives of hafa, “to have”; 
hofn with the meaning “harbor” may have the same derivation, 
but it is not certain, and, if so, its meaning is quite specialized 
and secondary. 

P. 71, kvisl, “kin” should not be given without its original 
meaning of “branch.” 

P. 96, uppsaga, “pronouncing” is not a compound of saga, 
“account,” “story,” but rather the derivative from segja upp 
corresponding to saga from segja. 

A. LERoy ANDREWS 

Cornell University 





ANCIENT RHETORIC AND POETIC by Charles Sears 
Baldwin. Macmillan, New York: 1924. pp. xiv+261. 


In bringing to the student of the art of discourse the fruit 
of ancient experience the author has written in the conviction 
that “the distinction between rhetoric and poetic is more 
directive than the distinction, for instance, of literary forms.” 
(p. 5) “Rhetoric and poetic,” we are told, “connote two fields 
of composition, two habits of conceiving and ordering, two 
typical movements. The movement of the one the ancients 
saw as primarily intellectual, a progress from idea to idea de- 
termined logically; that of the other, as primarily imaginative, 
a progress from image to image determined emotionally.” 
Assuming that this distinction is in Aristotle’s mind, he makes 
his discussions of the Rhetoric and the Poetics basic for the two 
parts of his book. In the treatment of rhetoric he selects typical 
figures, leaving historical continuity as the achievement of a 
later volume, and presents in summary and paraphrase the _ 
views of Cicero, Quintilian, the Roman schools of declamation, 
and the late Greek rhetoricians. His summary will throw 
light upon the principles of choice: “Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric 
determines its function. Cicero dignifies even its conventional 
tasks as training for leadership. Quintilian surveys it as a 
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comprehensive pedagogy. Dionysius analyzes its art. But the 
great unknown |Longinus] moves us to share that art ourselves.” 
This is succinct; but one must be on one’s guard, here as else- 
where, against tersely put characterizations which do not dif- 
ferentiate. Quintilian is quite as interested as Aristotle in 
determining the function of rhetoric, and Aristotle quite truly 
analyzes its art—perhaps more thoroughly than Dionysius. 
The second half of the volume proceeds in quite different 
fashion. After an exposition of the Poetics, the author sketches 
with no little insight the fortunes of the two chief literary types 
analyzed by Aristotle. There is here a fine disregard of the 
conclusions of certain modern aestheticians. Professor Baldwin 
is certain, not only that poetic types exist as realities in the 
minds of their creators, but that they retain their vitality only 
as they are regarded as efforts of poetic rather than rhetoric. 
“Narrative in the ancient world,” he writes, “developed along 
few lines. Its poetic art long remained epic. This art was at 
once followed by Vergil and recreated. The Aeneid is the great 
exemplar of all that is fruitful in literary influence. The Hel- 
lenistic art that Vergil rejected was cultivated by Apuleius and 
ran to seed in the Greek prose romances. Meanwhile it was 
practised with facile brilliancy by the Latin poet whom the 
middle ages knew better than they knew Vergil—Ovid. Setting 
aside, then, all minor forms, and in the two major forms all but 
what is typical, we may venture to survey ancient poetic, first 
in Greek tragedy, with Senecan tragedy for contrast and Latin 
comedy for supplement, then in Vergilian epic, with Ovidian 
narrative for contrast and Apuleius for divergence.” (p. 168). 
Here the conclusion is complementary to that of the first half 
of the volume: corresponding to the schools of declamation in 
which poetic and rhetoric were being confused is the faulty 
art of Apuleius, “a rhetor telling stories,” and the inferior poetic 
of Plutarch, who, ignoring the Aristotelian idea of poetic move- 
ment, uses the rhetorical terms commonly used to describe 
success in prosopopaeia or characterization according to type. 
Professor Baldwin has thus succeeded in writing a third Laocoon, 
which, although it deals with an ancient confusion of the arts, 
is as pertinent to-day as the two works with which I have linked 
it. Especially interesting is the insistence that a poet’s pre- 
occupation with the “elocutio” of the rhetorician and his relative 
indifference to the problems of poetic representation indicate 
the decadence of art. Such a vital affirmation of the Aristotelian 
principle of “poesis” is of no small value in helping one to ac- 
count for the comparatively unpoetical verse of many Re- 
naissance scholars, who, in love with the rhetorical ideal, en- 
deavored to find a reconciliation of rhetoric and poetic in their 
theories of poetry, such as Fracastoro’s Naugerius. The fruit- 
fulness of the point of view is already to be seen in the work of 
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one of Professor Baldwin’s younger colleagues, D. L. Clark, 
Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance, New York, 1922. 

There are useful bibliographies at the beginning of each 
chapter, frequent summaries and outlines, a tabular index of 
Greek and Latin rhetorical terms, and a comprehensive index. 
The material has been made accessible. 

The value of separate chapters, is, of course, determined 
in part by the accessibility of the material to the English reader. 
The student of Jebb’s excellent translation of the Rhetoric 
will probably gain little, perhaps because Aristotle has once 
more been isolated, and not seen in relation to Plato and the 
Sophists. The chapter on Cicero renders more assistance, since 
it enables one to see several treatises in relation. Here reference 
might profitably have been made to Petersson’s excellent résumé: 
(Torsten Petersson, Cicero, a biography, Berkeley: 1920, pp. 
366-442.) 

We are led astray when we are told that the form of De 
Oratore is obviously the Platonic dialogue: a glance at Hirzel, 
Der Dialog, should prove a corrective. The summary of Quin- 
tilian does much for the student which he should be encouraged 
to do for himself. The section on the schools of declamation is 
valuable in contributing material not to be found in Saintsbury’s 
extended summary (History of Criticism, 1. 230-240). It is to 
be hoped that the author will be permitted to carry out his 
plan to supplement this section with a detailed account of the 
Second Sophistic, a study of which is of importance for the 
understanding of the eloquence of the early church. It is also 
to be wished that there will be soon available a more detailed 
account of that merging of rhetoric and poetic in which Diony- 
sius, Longinus, and Demetrius are important figures. In the 
present slight sketch only one aspect of the work of Dionysius 
is taken up, Demetrius is completely ignored, and Longinus 
is treated by way of panegyric rather than historical inter- 
pretation. 

Little is likely to be gained from the chapter on the Poetics, 
perhaps because the author has chosen the task of improving 
upon the expositions of Bywater, Butcher, and Lane Cooper, 
and sometimes, relying upon the first two, prefers the less 
trustworthy. Love of rhetorical devices leads at p. 134 to dis- 
tinctions between rhetoric and poetic which Aristotle would not 
recognize: “in the one field life is discussed; in the other it is 
presented, etc.” The basic distinction between fine and useful 
art is ignored; and the remarks concerning “imitation” indicate 
a failure to see the gulf between the representative art of the 
Greeks and the more modern ideal which finds use for the critical 
term “imagination.” The exemplification of Aristotelian prin- 
ciples in ¢rama and epic gives the author opportunity to in- 
dulge in -athusiasms and prejudices which are suggestive but 
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not always sufficiently restrained. The praise of Vergil, espe- 
cially in comparison with Homer, is quite in the spirit of the 
Maronism of the Renaissance. The characterization of Apuleius 
and the Greek romances, “phantasmagoria of passion, horror, 
and adventure,” while just, is typical of a kind of “romantic” 
fervor of protest to which the modern “classicist” is often liable. 
Not least valuable is the note on Horace’s Ars Poetica regarded 
as a collection of sententiae and thus brought into relation with 
the rhetorical tradition. In calling attention repeatedly to the 
pervasiveness of the rhetorical ideal the author has probably 
rendered his most important service. 

One hesitates to add that, interesting as many of these 
ideas are, the book is not easy to read. The author’s enthusiasm 
for Longinus and his sympathetic study of Dionysius have 
seemingly never led to a cultivation of those prose rhythms 
which help the ideas to march along. Often the movement of 
the sentence is retarded by forma! rhetorical devices—balance, 
antithesis, parallelism,—the love of which has apparently kept 
the author from achieving in his own practice the ideal which 
he has warmly commended. 

Murray W. Bunpy 


The University of Illinois 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS: A STUDY. By Oscar W. 
Firkins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1924. 
Pp. 356. $4.00. 


One does not reflect without a certain melancholy on the 
circumstances that have made William Dean Howells already 
a classic. Yet if he must be a classic instead of the living force 
in our letters that he ought to be, we cannot at any rate call 
him a neglected classic. Mr. Firkins has gone with unfailing 
zest and a very discerning critical intelligence into every nook 
and cranny of his art—as if he were Shakespeare. This book 
includes the biography of its subject, and stimulating answers 
to the general questions surrounding his personality and reputa- 
tion, but stresses centrally his works themselves, with a minute- 
ness of analysis and an opulence of concrete comment rarely 
encountered in critical writing. In this emphasis, Mr. Firkins 
is certain to appeal to those who read and love the works of 
Howells, and rather liable to disappoint those who, in one of his 
own phrases, seek a valuation instead of a value. I refer to the 
somewhat insistent demand on the part of those who have not 
read him or do not like him that Howells and his vogue be ex- 
plained away in some broad or striking manner, in either 
psychological or sociological terms, as if he were a transient 
phenomenon in the progress of national culture. 
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That Mr. Firkins has not viewed his subject in any such 
light is no disappointment to me, although I could wish that 
in a different sense he had been more the scientist and less 
the artist. I wish that he had been endued with a more com- 
pelling enthusiasm for Howells the interpreter of American life, 
and I hope that some day a book will be written on this single 
subject. As to the permanent value of Howells in this aspect 
of his work, except for scholarship, Mr. Firkins is almost con- 
ventionally pessimistic. He admits at least to this misgiving: 
“If a Japanese—a cultivated Japanese—who knew nothing of 
America by travel or reading, were to ask me whether he could 
repair that defect by a perusal of the novels of Mr. Howells, 
I should hesitate, and I can imagine myself ending with the 
recommendation that he get his elementary schooling in American 
life from the works of some inferior writer. The cultivated 
American or Englishman of a century hence might find himself 
in the position of this Japanese. A very considerable part of 
Mr. Howells’s fiction deals with a highly specialized variety of 
Americans. The man in him, is not eccentric, not exotic 
But his simplicity is w#timate, not obvious; and it requires a dash 
of subtlety in the reader to grasp the fact of his normality.” 
Without wishing to deny what is just in Mr. Firkins’ feeling, 
I must say that I think him too cautious. A cultivated Rou- 
manian, professionally a sociologist, and perhaps gifted with a 
greater subtlety than the hypothetical Japanese, once told me 
that he had received his first intimate instruction as to American 
life and character through the novels of William Dean Howells, 
and had yet to find better. Of course, there are saliencies that 
are to be grasped more readily through, say, Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 

The artist in Mr. Firkins comes out most clearly in the rigor 
of his insistence on topics of craftsmanship in his treatment of 
the novels. This is in conformity not merely to his own tem- 
perament, however, but to a tendency that I regret to see 
increasing in our criticism—a tendency to impose upon the 
novel the artificial technique of the drama. Personally, I 
cannot work up any excitement at all over the fact that the 
stories of love and finance in The Rise of Silas Lapham are not 
closely interwoven; and I think that the general judgment of 
A Modern Instance, which is a pretty conscious and explicit 
endeavor on Howells’ part to rid a novel of the cheap theatric- 
alities and easy explanations of the problem play, is entirely 
wrong in its discovery of “weak motivation.” 

Mr. Firkins’ flair for craftsmanship stands him in excellent 
stead when it comes to problems of style. What he has to say 
of Howells’s style and of his humor (pp. 316ff) is important. 
Other high places in the study are his analysis of Howells’s 
democratic feeling and its sources (pp. 161ff); his explanation 
of the strain of pessimism in his nature (pp. 212ff); and, natur- 
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ally, his definition of the kind of realism that Howells stood 
for (pp. 225ff). , 

No description of this book would be adequate that did 
not pay some tribute to the sustained animation of its manner. 
I have often heard of books without a dull page in them, but 
this is almost the first one of its nature that I have seen. It is 
by no means free from a tendency to preciosity that has ir- 
ritated readers of Mr. Firkins’ previous writings, and its wit 
includes more than a few puns that deserve hanging. But there 
is an abundance of wit that is not for display only, but answers 
truly to one’s feeling for passages or problems of literature, 
just as a delightful companion may illumine or clarify by his 
genius for the right word the incidents and difficulties of daily 
life. Whoever has sought the exact term of reproof for Mr. 
Howells’ employment in his stories of coincidences that he used 
to find so inexcusable in the pages of romantic writers ought to 
be pleased to have the label—“unprofessional behavior.” 
I liked too the comment on My Mark Twain: “He will not leave 
the reader alone with Mark Twain for five minutes.” And I 
remember with gratitude the exclamation over the assertive 
Americanism of Howells’ London travels, which led him to 
hunt out the street in which the wife of Elder Brewster of 
Plymouth Colony was born: “Patriotism can go no further!” 
“To write six novels like The Lady of the Aroostook was ad- 
mirable,” says Mr. Firkins; “to have written thirty would 
have been effeminate.” Of Lemuel Barker: “But Lemuel Barker 
is not living a life: he is pursuing a curriculum which will fit 
him to pass that examination on the caste system in Boston 
to which he will eventually be subjected by the inquisitive 
Mr. Evans.” And of the happy accident that overtakes the 
Reverend Mr. Peck in Annie Kilburn he remarks that it “leaves 
one with a heightened respect for the discernment of loco- 
motives.” The Reverend Mr. Sewell in The Apprenticeship of 
Lemuel Barker is perhaps wisely let off with the comment that 
“he needs all his faults to extenuate his virtues”; but as for 
Mrs. Sewell, I leave Mr. Firkins’ study with the feeling that he 
allowed at least one moment to escape him in setting her down 
as a plain virago. 

DELMAR Gross COOKE 

The University of Texas 
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LES ROIS THAUMATURGES. Etude sur le caractére sur- 
naturel attribué 4 la puissance royale particuliérement en 
France et en Angleterre. By Marc Bloch. (Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Strasbourg, 
Fasc. 19) Librairie Istra. Strasbourg. 1924. 


How illuminating in various directions, and how rich in 
interest the study of an apparently trivial phenomenon may be 
when undertaken by a scholar of first rate ability, is beautifully 
shown in Professor Bloch’s work on the thaumaturgic activities 
of the French and English kings. Admirably investigated, 
admirably ordered, the theme has emerged under his hands 
from the state of being merely curious, and has become of 
serious value as an index to the temper—political, religious, 
and social—of many centuries. Not that M. Bloch has dis- 
covered the whole truth about every phase of his subject, as 
he points out with engaging candor; but he has written a book 
of great worth, and he deserves the thanks of students in several 
different fields. His splendid monograph cannot be neglected 
by anyone who aspires to know the state of mind that pre- 
vailed not only in the Middle Ages, but in the centuries that 
succeeded them. Upon a number of large questions he has 
thrown a good deal of light, and in regard to a surprising number 
of points he has probably said everything that need be said. 
Withal, he has managed his store of erudition so well that the 
reader is led delightedly from chapter to chapter, absorbed by 
the amazing story that is unfolded, and charmed by the manner 
of its relation. In shurt, the book is a performance of immense 
interest and unusual value. 

M. Bloch establishes once for all, I think, the priority of 
the French kings over the English as specialists in the cure of 
scrofula, there being the certainty that Philip I (1060-1108) 
practised the rite of touching, and the probability that Robert 
the Pious (996-1031) did so before him,while there is no likeli- 
hood whatever that any English king previous to Henry I 
(1100-1135) claimed the power, and no clear evidence for it 
until the time of Henry II (1154-1189). The notion that Edward 
the Confessor healed the king’s evil is as baseless as the legend- 
ary attribution of the miracle to the Merovingians in France. 
Very interesting and very plausible is M. Bloch’s theory that 
both in England and in France the establishment of the rite 
had some connection with the efforts of the dynasties concerned 
to assure themselves of popular support. In accepting this 
view, it is unnecessary to accuse either house of conscious 
charlatanism, for deep-seated beliefs and needs made the 
practice natural enough. There were the throngs of sufferers 
anxious for relief, and there were the kings, anointed and set 
apart from common men. They themselves must have found 
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it as easy as their subjects to suppose that hands touched by 
the sacred chrism might have healing power. If Henry I, 
knowing that his French neighbor was successfully performing 
the miracle, was led to experiment for himself, what wonder? 
He would have had every inducement, both from within and 
from without, to do so. 

The subsequent history of the miracle on both sides of the 
Channel has never before been studied with such care and 
critical acumen as M. Bloch has devoted to it. He has shown 
the ups and downs, and the curious modifications of the prac- 
tice, but, withal, its significant continuity in both countries 
through seven centuries. As long as absolutism flourished, the 
sick flocked to their sovereigns for cure. The Wars of the 
League and the Wars of the Roses may for a time have di- 
minished the prestige of monarchy, and with it the vogue of 
royal healing, but not for long. The numbers of patients touched 
by the English Edwards, great as they were, did not equal the 
numbers touched by Louis XIV or Charles II. Not until the 
sixteenth century was the efficacy of the rite seriously challenged. 
George I put a stop to the practice in England, once for all, by 
refusing to have anything to do with it, but in France it suf- 
fered a gradual decline through the reigns of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. The execution of the latter was simply the turning 
of a final page. 

It is interesting that France and England should have been 
the only countries in which the miracle developed. At least, 
M. Bloch can find no evidence that the belief in royal sanctity 
took anywhere else this concrete form. Italians and Germans 
and Spaniards came to France for healing, and at least one 
scion of the Capets tried to establish the rite in Italy; but the 
miracle always remained a special prerogative of the English 
and French dynasties. The reason, it seems to me, must be 
sought in the special political development of the two countries 
concerned. Shifting as were the boundaries of the French and 
English kingdoms, they were at least more stable than the 
possessions of any dynasty in Spain or Italy, while the Empire 
was never a governmental entity. It is not strange, then, that 
only in England and France did kings acquire the kind of popular 
prestige that made their pose of miracle-working possible. The 
lord of a tight little principality, no matter how absolute his 
power, would not have been sufficiently remote from his sub- 
jects, probably; and an elected emperor would have been too 
vague a personage, quite apart from the question of heredity. 
Conditions certainly favored the Capets and the Plantagenets. 

As to the origins of the kindred notions of kingship by divine 
right and of therapeutic powers vested in kings by virtue of 
their te nature, M. Bloch’s researches have borne 
valuable fruit. No future student of political institutions can 
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afford to neglect them, even though his conclusions are possibly 
less satisfying in this particular than in any other. It may be, 
of course, that we shall never know just how mediaeval ki 
came to have divine powers attributed to them; but it is probably 
not yet time to despair of knowing more than we do at present. 
In all humility, since I have not attempted the investigation, 
I should like to suggest that a more careful study of the status 
of the Roman emperors after Constantine might bring interesting 
results. M. Bloch believes, if I understand him correctly, that 
the cult of the emperors, though it long survived in the East, 
was destroyed in the West; and that, when Charlemagne re- 
vived the imperial office, he built on new foundations, which 
were specifically Christian. But precisely what was the relation- 
ship of the Christian emperors to the Christian Church? I fancy 
that writings of the fourth and fifth centuries deserve a closer 
scrutiny from this point of view than they have ever received. 
Was the notion of imperial sanctity really ever lost, or did it 
live on, as so many other ideas lived on, until the turmoil of 
the invasions began to subside? I am raising the question 
merely, for I cannot answer it. Yet I do not feel that M. Bloch 
has quite faced this particular problem—much less, settled it. 
What he has done, however, and in masterly fashion, is to show 
the complexities of opinion in regard to the kingly office that 
prevailed from the tenth century down to the eighteenth. The 
long-continued debate with the Church that began with the 
Gregorian movement of the eleventh century is only one phase 
of the matter, though a very interesting phase. Apparently 
the Church was hoist with its own petard. Having encouraged 
the anointing of kings after the manner of the kings of Israel, 
in order to bring them within its fold in the most explicit 
fashion, it had later to meet the royal claim that holy unction 
gave them the rights and privileges of clerks—which was in- 
convenient. How deep-seated the conviction became that 
anointing set kings apart from other men is shown by the legends 
of the Sainte Ampoule at Rheims and of the similar vessel 
brought by the Virgin to St. Thomas of Canterbury, which 
actually furnished the chrism used at Westminster (so people 
supposed) from the time of Henry IV to that of Elizabeth, 
inclusive. For the romantic history of these relics, the reader 
must be referred to M. Bloch, whose account of them not could 
be bettered. 

Equally fascinating is the story of the cult of St. Marcoul, 
which began obscurely in Normandy in the ninth century, but 
after 906 was centered at Corbeny, near Rheims, whither the 
monks of Mant had fled. Before 1300 the saint had by some 
means gained repute as a healer of the king’s evil. Every king 
of France, save Henry IV, from John the Good (1350) to Louis 
XIII, inclusive, visited the shrine on the day after his corona- 
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tion and invoked the saint, while the later kings adored the 
relics at Rheims. Naturally enough, since the first exer- 
cised their miraculous powers immediately after this ceremony, 
the belief was established that they owed their gift of healing 
quite as much to the intercession of St. Marcoul as to the holy 
oil in the keeping of the canons of St. Remi at Rheims, or to 
royal descent. Rheims did not altogether approve of this change 
of emphasis, but the archbishops were powerless to resist the 
current of popular belief, particularly as the monks of Corbeny 
were backed by various religious communities and fraternities 
devoted to St. Marcoul. The cult was never quite satisfactorily 
adjusted to the theory of a sacred kingship, but merely adapted 
vaguely in practice, as has been the case with so many other 
clashes of belief. The adherents of St. Marcoul may be said to 
have won the long dispute in that, towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, it became the custom for the kings to invoke 
the saint every- time they touched for the evil; but the canons 
of Rheims profited by the accidents of war and succeeded in 
having the holy relics brought to them when Louis XIV was 
crowned. 

Extraordinary ip another way was an extension of miraculous 
powers exercised by the kings of England from Edward II to 
Mary Tudor. On Good Friday, it became the custom for them 
to substitute for their offering at the cross of Gneyth an equal 
amount of treasure, and to have the offering, thus “repurchased” 
from Christ, made into rings, which were supposed to cure 
muscular spasms of any sort, but particularly epilepsy. After 
the fifteenth century these “cramp-rings” were made before- 
hand, which did quite as well and was more convenient. The 
fictional substitution of gold for gold was thus lost sight of; 
and by the time of Henry VIII they were supposed to get 
their virtue from the anointed hand that gave them. It is a 
curious fact that Henry once sent a cramp-ring to Rome, it 
being his royal habit to use them as gifts to eminent persons 
less highly endowed by heaven than was he. Yet his daughter 
Elizabeth refused to continue this particular miracle, which 
had been sharply criticized under Edward VI. Probably be- 
cause it was more overtly magical, it was less easy to defend 
against the attacks of reformers like Ridley than the practice 
of which it was an offshoot. 

One interesting difference between the custom of France and 
the custom of England in the matter of touching was the 
importance that the piece of money, given as alms to each 
patient by the king, came to assume in the rite after the Wars 
of the Roses. For whatever reason, the royal alms at that period 
became an “angel”—a gold piece of considerable value—instead 
of the penny that had hitherto served. One can scarcely 
escape the conviction that, in a time of disorder, a bid for popular 
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favor was made by this means. At all events, the coin came to 
be regarded as necessary to the cure, or, in other words, an 
amulet. Under Mary Tudor each patient had to promise to 
wear the talisman continuously; and stories were circulated to 
prove its magical power. If you lost it, or sold it, the evil might 
very well return to you. Charles II, it is worth noting, sub- 
stituted for the coin, after 1665, a specially designed medal, 
which was not current for other purposes. This was in keeping 
with the magnificence of the ceremonial in his time, which ri- 
valled that of Louis XIV. The twilight of the miracle was at 
least as resplendent as its noonday. 

I have touched only a very few of the numberless matters 
of interest in Professor Bloch’s book. It is rich in picturesque 
detail, as well as in solid and important information. Seldom 
is a scholarly book so amusing to read, and seldom so weighty 
with erudition. No one ought to miss the correspondence of 
Edward II with Pope John XXII, or the legend of the origin 
of the fleur-de-lys, or the account of seventh sons in relation to 
the royal miracle. No one, furthermore, can with impunity 
neglect the volume, as I have already intimated, who wishes 
to know the mind of the Middle Ages and the mentality of the 
Renaissance. They were not very different, after all, as is well 
demonstrated once more by the course of the miracle which 
M. Bloch has studied with such brilliant results. He puts the 
case admirably (p. 347): “Les idées qu’exposent couramment 
les publicistes royalistes du xvi* et du xvii‘ siécles paraissent 
souvent banales 4 quiconque a feuilleté la littérature des pé- 
riodes précédentes. Elles n’étonnent que si l’on ne sent pas en 
elles le long héritage médiéval; pas plus en histoire des doc- 
trines politiques qu’en toutes autres sortes d’histoires, il ne 
convient de prendre trop au sérieux la coupure traditionnelle 
que, 4 la suite des humanistes, nous pratiquons d’ordinaire 
dans le passé de ]’Europe aux alentours de |’an 1500.” 

It should be said, in conclusion, that Les rois thaumaturges 
is a beautifully arranged and admirably printed volume, that 
it includes an iconographic list, and that it is provided with an 
excellent index—in regard to which the author has a note that 
reveals, once again, both his wit and his wisdom. 

Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 

Princeton University 





GOETHES FAUST, herausgegeben von Georg Witkowski. 
Siebente, durchgearbeitete Auflage. Hesse und Becker Ver- 


lag. Leipzig, 1924. 


For many years Witkowski’s comprehensive “Faust” has 
proven a valuable cyclopaedia, covering all phases of its subject 
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with sound learning, logical clarity, and admirable good-sense. 
Its spirit exemplifies Goethe’s youthful assertion: “Es ist doch 
nichts wahr als was einfiltig ist.” In recognition of the com- 
pletion of editions amounting to 40,000 copies, the publishers 
have spared no outlay in recasting the work in the form of one 
handsome, manageable volume, with a larger and much more 
clearly printed page. 

Beside the Urfaust of the earlier editions, it gives in full the 
texts of the Fragment of 1790, and the Helena of 1800. The 
divisions, Nicht aufgenommene Bruchstiicke, Nachtrigliches, Ent- 
wiirfe, and Skiszen contain some new materials. In the main 
the work is unaltered, but it shows careful revision of details. 
The Biihnengeschichte is much extended, and brought down to 
the days of the world-war. As in the case of Faust itself, the 
newer matter is not always fully assimilated: at ii, 54 is casual 
mention of a passage in Meisters theatralische Sendung—an im- 
portant allusion which plainly hints that young Goethe begged 
a copper from his grandmother in order to see the puppet-play 
of Doctor Faust in Frankfort (W. 51, 5). This matter clearly 
calls for incorporation in the earlier discussion, ii, 49. 

Witkowski’s comments, addressed to readers of wide general 
culture, show a fine economy in the use of vast stores of knowl- 
edge, are quickened by refreshing humor, and scorn no homely 
help in clearing up difficulties—although reticent in explaining 
brutally suggestive passages. The limits of both the meta- 
physical and philological approaches are well defined. He 
opposes an allegorical interpretation as contrasted with naive, 
sensuous, dramatic effect, and takes a firm front against those 
“haltlose Hirngespinste” which have not infrequently been 
characteristic of German scholarship. A dogmatic definition 
of sources is avoided by the excellent theory, “hat bewusst oder 
unbewusst Goethes Dichtung beeinflusst (vorgeschwebt),” but 
in general, the editor’s method is based upon the sound prin- 
ciple of fathoming Goethe’s probable sources in order to define 
his spiritual horizon as a dramatist. 

All attempts to reconstruct Goethe’s ideas at different stages 
must be colored by subjective impressions, and unanimity of 
opinion is not to be expected. The editor is firm in defending 
the artistic unity of the whole work, and entirely free in pointing 
out its seamy parts. His exposition of the change from the Age 
of Enlightenment to the period of the Return to Nature is 
notably clear and convincing. There is not enough said about 
the English Faust-book and Marlowe’s use of it. The difficult 
problem of Goethe’s possible use of Marlowe is one that may 
not be ignored. It is open to question whether Pfitzer was 
crowded out by the Christlich Meynender: condensations of 
Pfitzer, in perishable form, seem to have been popular even into 
the nineteenth century. Milchsack’s investigation of the 
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Wolfenbiittel manuscript appears only in the bibliography. 
Roethe’s ingenious theories as to the composition of the Urfaust 
are given but little weight, and no mention is made of his 
startling hypothesis that the Hexensunjt (4402) is really a group 
of merciful angels. 

The Vorspiel auf cem Theater is moved forward from 1798 
to 1802; the disputed term dunkler (1034) seems to have been 
wisely given its final interpretation, “obscure; unnoticed.” 
The Pfitzer-materials (ii, 211) are practically all derived from 
Widman. The appearance of the dog in Faust’s study probably 
owes something to a copper-plate (dealing with another subject) 
in Abelin’s (Gottfrid’s) Chronik, p. 833—a work which Gcethe 
surely used in drawing his picture of the scene 5819ff. The 
riddle of the two spirit-choruses in Faust’s study is handled, 
in different places, by a compromise which means something 
or nothing—je machdem. At 3249f there should be-a reference 
to Lessing’s words, published in 1751: “die Wollust . . . . vom 
Genuss zum Genusse schweift und selbst in dem Genusse 
schmachtet.” The new note to 7081 makes a commendable 
right-about-face, which could be further defended from line 
7677. Some readers will feel doubt as to the transcendent inter- 
pretation of gemein (10259). 

The notes to the Urfaust and other text-materials are no 
less clear and learned. The discriminating “Literature” is 
extended from 160 to 214 numbers, but lacks the convenient 
editions of the English Faust-book by Thoms and Morley. 

A number of minor errors have been removed. There still 
remain in the text the unfortunate Bildern (for Bilder; 726) 
and hochverschrinkten (for holz-; 5964). Also, Grethes (for 
Goethes; ii, 179); unvergleichliches (for unvergleichlichen; ii, 243); 
formmer (for frommer; to |. 3040); 7428 (for 7498; ii, 323). 
The title-page of Widman’s Faust-book is very inaccurately 
given, ii, 35. 

Following a method used by Calvin Thomas, the editor 
gives at the end of the book a gallery of 48 well-reproduced 
pictures showing the unmistakable influence of graphic art upon 
Goethe’s concepts. Nos. 2, 3, and 38 are not referred to in the 
corresponding notes. Speaking as an American teacher, I 
should recommend that some of them, for instance those relating 
to (happily) omitted scenes in the drama, be published in a 
separate portfolio, labelled, like the well-known cabinet in the 
Naples Museum: “oggetti osceni.” 

We cordially welcome this new edition of a distinguished 
Faust-authority. 

James Tart HATFIELD 

Northwestern University 
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THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Texts, Notes, Translation and Glossary by J. W. H. 
Atkins, M. A. At the University Press, Cambridge: 1922. 


So far as the scope of his work is concerned Professor Atkins 
leaves little to be desired in this latest edition of The Owl and 
the Nightingale. Besides the customary Introduction, Notes, 
Bibliography, and Glossary he offers a translation into Modern 
English prose of the whole poem and he adds four Appendices. 
The first of these is devoted to the language of the C text; 
the second, to the “Nightingale Episode,” that is the story of the 
lady who was led astray by the amorous song of the Nightingale; 
the third, to versions of the Owl and Falcon Fable; and the fourth 
to versions of the Cat and Fox Fable. The editor’s readable 
translation and the broad treatment of his subject in his 
Introduction—see particularly §9 on the Poem as Literature— 
should give a wider circulation to his book than that ordinarily 
enjoyed by editions of Middle English literature. 

The edition before us at once challenges comparison with 
that of Professor Wells which preceded it by some fifteen 
years. In many respects it is a more attractive edition. Not 
only are the paper, the printing, and the general format su- 
perior but the Introduction and the Commentary are fuller and 
more interesting. The Notes of the new edition are less statis- 
tical and more fully interpretative, and whereas Wells’s glossary 
omits etymologies almost wholly we have here the source in 
O. E., O. Fr., or Scandinavian for every entry. The contrast 
in these particulars is, of course, in large measure a contrast 
of publishers rather than of editors; the glossary in Wells’s 
edition, it should be noted, was “cut down from a complete 
glossary and grammatical and etymological index.” Unfortun- 
ately in the matter of the text Mr. Atkins has not taken full 
advantage of his opportunity to improve upon the work of his 
predecessor. (See W. W. Gregg, “On Editing Early English 
Texts”; Modern Language Review, XVIII, No. 3, 281ff.). In 
his notes he has frequently had occasion to cite the valuable 
annotations contributed by Professor Kenyon to the twelfth 
volume of this journal. 

In the light of Professor Wyld’s investigation of South- 
Eastern and South-East Midland it will be necessary to re- 
consider Professor Atkins’ account of the dialect of The Owl and 
the Nightingale. Curiously, this important paper published in 
1920 in Essays and Studies, Vol. VI, is not listed in the Bibliog- 
raphy and there is no indication in the book that the editor 
has used it. Following Morsbach, Professor Atkins roughly de- 
scribes the dialect of the poem as South-Western with occasional 
so-called Kentish forms. For one thing, it has been shown that 
the distribution of the so-called Kentish e is much wider than 
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Morsbach supposed, and Wyld concludes that we cannot place 
the dialect of the poem very far to the west on account of the 
development that it shows of OE #!, OE éa-i (WS ie, i, y, 
non-WS @), and of OE ea-i. Wyld would place the poem in 
Surrey rather than Dorset. Professor Atkins should have had 
these results before him not only when he was describing the 
dialect of the poem but when he was considering the relation 
of its dialect to the problem of authorship. The place name 
Hurtmere now Hurtmore—a locality near Guildford—is perti- 
nent in view of the rhymes heonne-mancunne, urne-ifwrne 
(Wyld, pp. 140-1; see, further, Mary S. Serjeantson, Distribu- 
tion of Dialect Characters in Middle English, §97). “The u- 
forms,” Miss Serjeantson says, “certainly spread eastward into 
West Surrey.” So far as this testimony of the dialect has weight 
it would favor John of Guildford rather than Nicholas—Mr. 
Atkins’ candidate—who 


“‘Wunep at Porteshom, 
at one tune ine Dorsete.” 


Finally, the following details may be noted: I. 8, the reading 
[vuelle for the MS. wode, which Wells preserves, may be ques- 
tioned; this is an illustration of Atkins’ treatment of the w 
readings throughout. Note Gregg’s word of caution: “Since 
w has a meaning that p cannot have, I think it would have been 
well to distinguish the two in the text.” 1. 328. day-rewe= dawn 
is not entered in the glossary. 1. 596. bihinde, clearly a substan- 
tive, is not listed in the glossary as such. 1. 1033 moti should be 
glossed “use” rather than “render service.” 1. 1402 for the un- 
intelligible monnes honde of the MSS, the editor has adopted 
Kenyon’s emendation monne shonde. |. 1438, bistarte is not 
entered in the glossary. 

To the Bibliography should have been added Brandl: 
Spielmannsverhilinisse in friihmittelenglischer Zeit, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1910, 873ff. 

H. S. V. JONES 





THE ARTISAN IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By 
Charles W. Camp, Ph. D. Columbia University Press. 
New York: $2.00. 


If Dr. Camp’s dissertation is ever read as anything but a 
reference book, philosophers should note the fact as a signal 
triumph of matter over mind. The position of the artisan as a 
figure in literature is not, in itself, an uninteresting subject, 
but every obstacle to its comprehension that can result from 
muddled thinking, illogical arrangement, ununified paragraphs, 
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incoherent sentences, crude transitions, useless repetitions, and 
other puerilities, is thrown in the way. Such sentences as the 
following meet one at every turn. 

“He was supplied with food, lodging, clothes, and education, 
not only in the craft, but also, to some extent, in reading and 
writing.” (p. 3.) 

“The most famous extant illustration in drama of the success 
of craftsmen in battle is Thomas Heywood’s Four Prentices 
of London ... . The play has no real delineation of craftsmen. 
Tete ef 

“The stories range from moral ones to coarse farces and 
horseplay. Taken all in all, there is much charm in the writer; 
he influenced literature dealing with crafts.” (p. 26.) 

“Thomas of Reading is interesting and important because of 
its influence on several other works, Three non-extant plays 
dealing with clothiers are supposed in the main, to be based on 
this novel as a source.” (p. 29.) 

At the close of his Introduction, which contains a brief 
account of the rise and development of craft guilds, Dr. Camp 
states that during the reign of Elizabeth the character and 
aspirations of artisans—the terms artisan and craftsman are 
used synonymously—were treated sympathetically in literature, 
and that during the Jacobean period they were subject to 
satirical treatment; further, that this change in attitude is 
paralleled in all the literary forms considered by him, viz., 
novels, ballads, and plays. Naturally, the reader supposes that 
the writer will present his material so as to illustrate this dif- 
ference in point of view. But expectation remains unfulfilled. 
Dates cease to be relevant as we proceed through the volume. 
If our attention is caught by them at all, it is only to note that 
they seem to refute the thesis set forth in the Introduction. 

One of the reasons for our perplexity is that an altogether 
different system of exposition is suggested by the four chapter 
headings: The Craftsman as Heroic Figure, The Artisan as 
Speculator and Philanthropist, The Craftsman and His Work, 
Social Aspirations of the Artisan. These captions more nearly 
represent the author’s method of procedure, but even they 
overlap and cause a deal of confusion. For example, the opening 
paragraph of the first chapter reads as follows: “As depicted 
in the literature under consideration artisans are extremely 
fond of spectacular exhibitions, and parades of various kinds. 
This is well illustrated in the Lord Mayor’s Shows, a ceremony 
in which are often presented former patriotic and philanthropic 
mayors who rose from the craftsman’s ranks.” What the crafts- 
man’s fondness for spectacular exhibitions has to do with the 
craftsman as an heroic figure is not apparent, nor is the relation- 
ship made evident by either of the two sentences which con- 
stitute the paragraph. One would think the paragraph more 
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appropriate in the place where the Lord Mayor’s Show is dis- 
cussed, that is, in the last six pages of the chapter on the Artisan 
as Speculator and Philanthropist, although by the time we have 
reached this point we are wondering what the description of a 
spectacle has to do with speculators. In this same chapter 
confusion is worse confounded by a two-page description of 
Deloney’s Thomas of Reading, which has little or no bearing 
on the subject of the chapter. Having introduced one of Delo- 
ney’s novels for a pertinent reason, the author cannot resist 
the temptation impertinently to brief them all. 

The Conclusion of the thesis has surprisingly little connection 
with what it has undertaken to conclude. It is arranged in five 
paragraphs, the first four of one sentence each. 

1. “Twentieth century readers as well as students of the 
Middle Ages and Elizabethan period, may be interested in the 
preceding study of the medieval and Elizabethan craftsman 
in literature.” 

2. “Modern writers such as Carlyle, Ruskin,” etc. “revert 
at times to the master-craftsman and his artistry, or to the 
medieval guild system, with its original emphasis on co- 
operation, brotherhood, and equality.” 

3. “Persistence even to the present day of a theory some- 
what like that of the guild may be seen in the fact that the place 
formerly occupied by the latter is now occupied, to a certain 
extent, by the Trade Unions,” etc. 

4. “Medieval and Elizabethan apprenticeship .... was a 
better method of education for young persons than oes the 
rigid factory system of the 18th and 19th centuries.” 

§. * . What could be more illustrative poetically of the 
speculating ‘and commercial Elizabethan age than Whitington’s 
dream and its fulfillment as described in the ballad? What, 
moreover, could be more illustrative of the great age of inven- 
tions, the 19th and 20th centuries? How could we have the five 
and ten cent store, the cheap automobile, or the aeroplane, 
were it not for such dreamers as the Woolworths, Henry Ford, 
Langley, and the Wright brothers? ... .” 

There is more to come. The author’s Preface warns us that, 
“This volume does not contain all that the writer has to say 
on the subject of craftsmen in literature. Further discussion of 
the subject will soon be ready for publication.” 

That the author’s manner of presentation should be repellant 
is the more lamentable in that the material presented deserves 
attention. If we stick to the book to the end we learn a good deal 
about the work, the dress, and the customs of the artificer, 
as well as something about his character and the effect of his 
most distinguishing traits upon literature. The literature in 
which the artisan plays either a major or a minor réle is sur- 
prisingly extensive, yet there is in it comparatively little in- 
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dividualizing of character or differentiation of treatment. The 
portrayal of the workman’s looks, feelings, and activities 
amounted, we might say, to a convention. As seen through 
the eyes of men of letters of the day, the craftsman was a comic 
figure, ignorant (outside his craft), gullible, fickle, vain, and 
not unfrequently cowardly, but given to daydreams in which 
he pictured himself as the friend of royalty, the leader in battle, 
or the merchant prince whose daring speculations and large- 
handed philanthropy attracted all eyes. A few flesh-and-blood 
persons, e. g., Sir Richard Whittington, had actually risen from 
the ranks of apprentice to the eminence to which all craftsmen 
aspired, and their lives were sometimes presented seriously. 
In the main, however, it was the opportunity for representing 
the ludicrous as it appeared in the contrast between the pre- 
tensions and the performance of artisans that attracted men 
of letters, especially dramatists. Craftsmen who boast of their 
intimacy with royalty because the king laughed when one of 
them was thrown from his horse; craftsmen who, like Bottom 
the weaver, misuse words and otherwise make themselves 
ridiculous by unintelligent efforts to ape their betters; vain and 
extravagant wives who make fools of themselves or their 
husbands; gullible, riotous, or knavish apprentices; braggarts, 
who show more wit in avoiding battle than courage once they 
are engaged; these are the types which appear most constantly 
in the literature of the period. The low comedy of Shakespeare 
represents very fairly the conventional treatment of the artisan 
group. 

Such seems to be the main drift of the argument. If the 
author wished to produce a somewhat different impression his 
failure to achieve his purpose must be attributed to his shifting 
point of view. We can only regret that he lacked the skill in 
his own craft of the master-craftsmen who constitute the subject 
of his study. 

C. V. BOYER 

University of Illinois 
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Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems. Edited and Translated by N. Kershaw. 
Cambridge, 1922. This volume should find a hearty welcome among all students 
of English poetry, as well as among Scandinavianists. In particular the transla- 
tor has done a real service in bringing before English students four of the best, 
but less well known ON poems in an English rendering that is highly satis- 
factory (barring, perhaps, one to be noted below). The OE poems included are 
“The Wanderer,” “The Seafarer,” “The Wife’s Lament,” “The Husband’s 
Message,” ““The Ruin,” and “The Battle of Brunanburgh’’; the translations are 
all in prose, and for the most part excellent. One thing only will be mentioned 
here: the rendering of for on in ““The Wanderer” and ‘The Seafarer” every- 
where by “assuredly.” For pon occurs three times in the former poem and six 
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times in the latter; the passage which begins with for jon is apparently in every 
case in the nature of a conclusion to what has preceded. I myself should render 
“and so,” or “therefore” or “hence;” but I shall not take the space to quote 
in illustration of this at this time. The “Brunanburgh” seems to me especially 


well translated. 
The ON are “Hrafnsm4l’”’ of Thornbjorn Hornklovi, the anonymous 
iri Yai ‘Hakonarmél” of Eyvind Skaldaspillir (Scald-despoiler), 
the “Darra®Salio3,” the “Sonatorrek,”’ and the poem of Eddic type, found in 
= 12-15 of the Hervor Saga, which is called by the translator “The Battle 
of Goths and the Huns”; further the Hafrsfjord stanzas of the Hrafnsmal 
are printed here as a separate poem under the title ““The Battle of Hafrsfjord.” 
This is a very good selection to have made; earlier translations are, except in 
the case of the Darradaliod (“The Lay of the Darts’’) rather inaccessible; and 
further these very poems represent well a group that should be especially inter- 
esting in connection with the study of OE poetry, and the question of the rela- 
tion of ballad to epic, and other problems. To me the best rendering here is the 
last poem, the one from the Hervor Saga; this remarkable poem deserves to be 
better known among English students than it is. Also here all translations are in 
prose; I may note the fact that we have two very good metrical renderings of 
Darradaliod, one by Dasent, in Dasent’s Burnt Njal, and another by Magnus- 
son, published in the Saga Book of the Viking Club, 1910, pp- 10-12. 
he poem that I think fails of an adequate rendering is the Sonatorrek. 
It was well to have included something by that outstanding figure and truly 
great scald Egil Skallagrimsson, but this poem, a lament over the death of his 
sons, is exceedingly difficult. It is a mistake to reproduce rather literally some of 
the far-fetched kennings; they can have in them nothing poetic to the modern 
reader. There is something remarkable about this poem if read in the original: 
you seem to understand more fully the depth of the father’s grief, because of the 
halting verse form, especially in the beginning of the poem. The translation fails 
to reproduce this; and I doubt that it can be reproduced in English. I could 
almost wish the poem had not been included. Let me add finally that there is an 
excellent body of Notes, pp. 162-207, and brief but good introductory discus- 
sions on each poem. 


“e ‘ 


Another volume by Miss Kershaw may properly be mentioned in this 


connection, namely her Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, published at Cam- 
bridge, 1921, (Pp. 256). This is a volume of translations from the Fornaldar 
Segur, as Part I, pp. 1-150, and in Part IJ, mainly Faroese ballads about heroes 
from these sagas, but including one of the Icelandic Rimur, and the Shetlandic 
Hildina. It is the first English rendering of any of the Faroese ballads in ques- 
tion, and, so far as I know, also of the Hildina, or any of the Rimur. While 
the Icelandic Family Sagas and the Kings’ Sagas are well-known to English 
readers, the above ‘“‘Sagas of Ancient Days”’ are for the most part very little 
known outside Scandinavia, except among a few specialists. The present volume 
includes the Pdtir of Nornagest, Pdtir of Serli, the Saga of Hromund Greipsson, 
and the Saga of Herver and Heidrek. 1 am glad to say that an appendix offers 
also the passage from the Hervor and Heidrek Saga, according to MS. 2845 in 
the Royal Library, Copenhagen, which describes the combat at Sams¢, together 
with the “Hjalmar’s Death Song.”” Most will object to d ing from the 
metre of the original and introducing rhyme but it is so well done that I am 
inclined to forgive it. I shall quote, by way of illustration, stanza 2: 
With sixteen wounds is my mailcoat rent: 
And the world is fading fast. 
Blindly I tread in the gathering gloom, 
Pierced to the heart at the last 
By Angantyr’s sword with its pitiless point 
And its edges in poison cast. 
Excellent introductions and notes add much to the value of the book. 
2s > * 
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Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the well-known authority on Shakespeare’s por- 
traits, has published a useful book: The Title-Page of the First Folio of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. A Comparative Study of the Droeshout Portrait and the Stratford 
Monument. (Oxford Press. Oxford: 1924.) The volume contains forty-seven 
illustrations and fifty-two pages of text. The author here reaffirms opinions 
already expressed in The Portraits of Shakespeare (1907) and in his contribution 
to the Shakespeare article in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. For instance, he once more maintains the authenticity of the Stratford 
Bust and the Droeshout proofs and prints as contrasted with the engraving in 
Dugdale’s Antiquities, and he shows again why the “Flower Portrait” should 
not be regarded as the “Droeshout Original.’”’ However, he is now able to 
record three—possibly four—Droeshout proofs as against the two noted in the 
Britannica article. Besides the Folger-Halliwell-Phillips ““Unique Proof” and 
The Malone Proof (Bodleian) there is now the Proof of the “Quaritch Folio,” 
recently acquired by the British Museum; furthermore, “the late Mr. Sabin 
informed me that in 1911 he bought at Sotheby’s auction-room a copy of the 
First Folio with the Droeshout plate in the ‘unique state’ and that within two 
years he had sold it to an American customer.” Mr. Spielmann reproduces the 
“Unique Proof,” with and without the title-page, from photographs supplied 
by Mr. Folger and he gives still another reproduction of the same proof from the 
Birthplace photograph. “The photograph belonging to the Trustees of the 
Birthplace,” it appears, “is wholly misleading.”’ The new British Museum proof 
is reproduced from the half-tone issued by Messrs. Quaritch. In addition, 
Mr. Spielmann’s book contains reproduction of Droeshout Prints in the first, 
second, third, and fourth Folios and he has shown the influence of the portrait 
upon the work of modern artists—Lantéri, McCarthy, MacMonnies, Allen, 
Ford Madox Brown, and Blake. eee 

Mr. H. W. Garrod, the new Professor of Poetry at Oxford, said a word 
for Romanticism in his inaugural lecture on The Profession of Poetry (Claren- 
don Press. Oxford: 1924). The work of the Romantics stands, he contends, in 
the Miltonic dogma that “he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a true Poem”’; and he finds 
not only the peculiar function but the redeeming office of poetry expressed in 
Shelley’s phrase, it “makes familiar objects to be as though they were not 
familiar.”’ This idea it seems possible for a professed Aristotelian like Mr. 
Garrod not only to approve but to applaud. Poetry, thu® conceived, “‘redeems 
us out of life into ourselves; out of all that seems not to matter into a world vital, 
organic, pulsating.” 

* . * 

Anxiety for the future of classicism, which may be aroused by Professor 
Garrod’s lecture, is not likely to be laid by the open letter addressed to him by 
his colleague Mr. J. A. Smith, Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy. In this letter, which as published is entitled The Nature of Art 
(Clarendon Press. Oxford: 1924), Professor Smith makes four main conten- 
tions: 1. All the arts are identical, the separate arts so-called being, as it were, 
but dialects of a common language. 2. Art is concerned with knowing not with 
doing. 3. The artist’s object is individual, the philosopher’s tuniversal: the 
artist is concerned with intuition (comnatire, kennen), the philosopher with 
conceiving (savoir, wissen).4. Theartist is indifferent to the distinction between 
appearances and realities; he shows, however, a certain bias toward appearances. 
Professor Smith’s doctrine of the identity of the arts rests upon his conception 
of the Imagination. “‘When we imagine,” he declares, ‘‘we do so with all the 
sensory powers together, and in its object their several objects blend and are 
merged. .... Poetry, then, cannot differ from Painting or either from Music 
because of any difference in Imagination (which is always one and the same 
within itself), but only as ‘organic’ chemical substances differ from one another, 
i.e. from a mere preponderance of one or more among their self-same consti- 
tuents, which are in its case the several senses or their ‘ideal’ namesakes.”’ 

» 
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From the Oxford Press two interesting published lectures have come to 
hand, one by a gifted poet and the other by an eminent scholar. The former by 
John Masefield is the Romanes Lecture for 1924 on ee and Spiritual 
Life; the latter by E.K.Chambers is the British Academy Shakespeare Lecture 
for 1924 on The Disintegration of Shakespeare. The guiding principle of Mr. 
Masefield’s criticism of Shakespeare’s development is stated in the following 
sentence: “Artists of all kinds exist and progress by destroying those selves of 
them which, having flowered, have served. They are continually sitting in 
judgment upon themselves, and annihilating their pasts by creating their 
opposites.” Forexample, in Twelfth Night “all the lovely, the lyrical, the golden 
in him overthrew all that was common, instinctive, and of the nature of habit. 
It was a new Shakespeare which no man could have foretold”; but it was in 
Julius Caesar that “he climbed from his instinctive and romantic self into the 
adventure of great poetry.” In this play he had “profound visionary knowledge, 
attended with every ecstasy of power, of the spiritual nature of change in the 
world.” Then against this vision there arises in Hamlet the fine, inquiring mind 
of the Renaissance. The following plays, Troilus and Cressida, Measure for 
Measure, and Othello continue the drama of thought as opposed to that of 
vision; this to be overthrown by another drama of vision, Macbeth, which 
differs, however, from Julius Caesar, because whereas in the latter the powers 
outside human life were trying to influence men for their good, in Macbeth we 
have powers who want “the rhythm of life broken,” powers who are part of 
“a devilish will in things.” Finally in the Tempest we have a return of the 
Renaissance mind now troubled “with the misgiving which comes to all who 
see the individual intellect soaring far beyond the social structure of its time.” 

Mr. Chambers’ British Academy lecture offers a welcome criticism of the 
work of Mr. J. M. Robertson and Mr. Dover Wilson. In the case of the former, 
Professor Chambers comments in turn upon the three stages of the critic’s prog- 
ress in dealing with the Shakespeare canon: the disquieting impressions, the “in- 
exorable” tests, the “clues” to other men. Whereas Mr.'Robertson always looks 
for Shakespeare “‘at the top of his achievement,” Mr. Chambers would allow for 
“moments of artistic oblivion or carelessness, where the brain flags or the insight 
fails.” The “inexorable” tests largely metrical, “even if we assume the statistics 
to be correct, could not give an exact chronology,” in fact different tests do not 
give the same chronology.” In applying his metrical tests Mr. Robertson would 
deny to Shakespeare passages which do not conform to the critic’s idea of the 
gradual evolution of Shakespeare’s metre. Mr. Chambers, on the other hand, 
is not assured of the “smoothly progressive curve,”’ is willing to allow, in Mr. 
Robertson’s words, for “a literary miracle of genius elicited by some sudden 
supernatural troubling of the waters.’’ The nature of Mr. Chambers’ skepticism 
with respect to the third stage of Mr. Robertson’s method, which is based 
largely upon the study of vocabulary, may be suggested by his pertinent ques- 
tions: ‘Are we really able to ascribe a distinctive diction to each of Shakes- 
peare’s predecessors? Do they not largely, together with the young Shakespeare 
himself, use a common poetic diction, much of it ultimately traceable to Spenser 
and Sidney?” Mr. Dover Wilson deals with the Shakespe=-2 canon not with 
reference to metre and vocabulary, but with reference to “critical bibliography,” 
implicit in which is “the doctrine of continuous copy.” Here Mr. Chambers 
frankly admits that “the methods of critical bibliography are a notable addition 
to the equipment of scholarship”; but he doubts whether the manuscript of 
Sir Thomas More has the significance which the new criticism would attach to 
it; that is he doubts whether the case is altogether typical; he doubts whether 
“the Master of the Revels would asa rule have been willing to accept for reading 
a play in the state of picturesque confusion which characterizes that famous 
document”; and he doubts further whether bibliography can always give a full 
explanation of those phenomena that Mr. Wilson has described as “bibliographi- 


cal disturbances.” 
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Mr. John Buchan’s Some Notes on Sir W alter Scott (The English Association. 
Pamphlet No. 58. March, 1924.) undertakes a defense of Sir Walter against the 
type of criticism with which the names of Stevenson and Carlyle are particu- 
larly associated. The counts in the indictment are three: “The charge against 
his verbal style, the charge against the form and construction of the tales, and 
the complaint of a lack of that quality which the Greeks call orovsdio»—of a 
shallow and conventional conception of human life.” For the defense, Mr. 
Buchan contends that Scott’s “hurried frankness of composition” is an organic 
part of the substance and that, however much we might regret his “polite 
English,” we should grant that “he was a master of easy, swift, interesting 
narrative; he was a master of dialogue, especially that of humble folk; he 
invented a mode of speech for the figures of past ages, which is at once romantic 
and natural..... When the drama quickens and the stage darkens he attains 
to a style as perfect and unforgettable as Shakespeare’s, and it is most subtly 
compounded.” The answer to the second charge is based upon Scott’s own 
defense in his review of Jane Austen: ‘“We are convinced that some writers have 
diminished the effect of their works by being scrupulous to admit nothing into 
them which had not some absolute, intrinsic, and independent merit”’; finally, 
it is suggested that the charge of shallowness may be traced to Scott’s avoidance 
of the laboriously analytical and the pathological. What he accomplishes is the 
“enlargement and purification of life which is the test of great literature; he 
makes the world at once more solemn and more sunlit.” 

Bentley’s Milton was the subject of last year’s Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry delivered by J. W. Mackail before the British Academy. (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI. Oxford Press. London: 1924.) 
Mr. Mackail touches briefly upon the history of Bentley’s notorious edition, 
pointing out his disqualifications for the task, particularly his total lack of 
sympathy for the romantic aspects of Milton’s genius. Nevertheless, Bentley’s 
application of scientific method to Milton’s text makes even his mistakes and 
absurdities instructive. “Two of the emendations,”’ he points out, “have found 
their way into the received text”; “several others, not fewer I think than five, 
and probably not more than ten or a dozen, though they have not been formally 
accepted, are convincing and all but certain’’; “‘many more are plausible in 
varying degree, and sometimes both acute and suggestive.” 

> 


In his John Davies of Hereford (Palaestra, 143. Mayer and Miiller. Leipzig: 
1924), Hans Heidrich has assembled and systematically ordered a large amount 
of information under the following headings: Leben und Schriften; Belesenheit; 
Bekanntenkreis; Grundziige von D.’s literarischer Kritik; Charakterisierung 
von D.’s Persénlichkeit nach seinen Schriften. The study is a useful work of 
reference; but the “Bild von Shakespeare’s Umgebung” would have come out 
more clearly if the author had taken more space for “Zusammenfassung” and 
“Schlussbetrachtung.’ 

7 7. . 

Professor George B. Churchill has contributed to Section III of the Belles- 
Lettres Series an edition of William Wycherley’s The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer (D. C. Heath and Co. New York: 1924). In his Introduction Professor 
Churchill gives particular attention to the dating of the plays and to Moliére’s 
influence upon the English dramatist. The chronology of Klette in W ycherley’s 
Leben und dramatische Werke he accepts with some modifications. There is no 
mention in the edition of the Memoirs of the Life of William Wycherley, 1718 
of which Professor Sherburn in 1922 announced the existence of two copies 
(T.L.S. May 11, 1922); nor is Perromat’s William Wycherley: sa vie, son cuore. 
Paris: 1921 listed in the Bibliography. , 


In continuation of the work recently begun by Dr. Snyder in The Celtic 
Revival in English Literature two books have been published during the past 
year (1924) by Hughes and Son, Wrexham. The first, Wales and the Welsh in 
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English Literature, by W. J. Hughes, lecturer in English language and literature 
at Bangor, is much broader in its scope than Dr. Snyder’s book and cannot there- 
fore go into so much detail,but for those who wish a survey of the influence which 
Wales and Welsh literature have exerted upon English literature “from Shakes- 
peare to Scott” this book should prove useful, and occasionally it supplements 
Dr. Snyder’s work even in his own field. In an appendix is given a 44 page 
lone” of English books about Wales and the Welsh written between 1500 
and 1830. 

The second book, A School of Welsh Augustans by Saunders Lewis, deals 
primarily with the influence of English literature upon Welsh, but there are 
chapters upon Lewis Morris and Evan Evans, both of whom had some influence 
upon English literature. In an appendix Mr. Lewis has printed, from Panton 
MS. 74, sixteen letters (hitherto unpublished) written to Evans by Bishop 
Percy who advises him to take example from “our friend Mr. Johnson [i.e 
Dr. Samuel Johnson] for seven years of his life so steadily restraining his 
appetite, that during that time he never admitted a single drop of any fer- 
mented liquor within his lips, and is now a great example of temperance and 


sobriety.” Aig 
> 


There have recently: been included in the Mediaeval Library (Chatto and 
Windus) the following editions: Abbot Gasquet’s The Nun’s Rule or The 
Ancren Riwle, Kylie’s English Correspondence of St. Boniface, and Robert 
Steele’s Medieval Lore. 





